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NoTHiNQ of to-day, it may be auggeated, can be really under- 
stood without its history. This, at any rute, is true of the 
complicated policy of the English Poor Law, which is now 
(1910) costing the public (for the United Kingdom) close 
upon twenty millions sterling every year ; and whiuh is pro- 
ducing, on the whole, results which led the Royal Couimia- 
sioners of 1905-1909, without distinction of political or 
economic party or creed, to their unanimous and emphatic 
condemnatory verdict. That policy is ombwlied in a be- 
wildering chaoa of Statutfia and Orders, Circulars and MinwteB, 
general reports and official letters, the specific provisions of 
which, so far as they are contemporaneously in force, and so 
far as they are publicly known, the l^al text-books and 
elementary manuals seek to re-arrange in such a way that 
the Poor Law Guardian or Workhouse Master may learn, 
at any rate, what is legally prescribed. But though a precise 
statement of what is to-day prescribed, in alphabetical or other 
order, may suffice for the practical work of the administrator, 
it does not aS'ord us any idea of the general policy that lies 
behind the prescriptions, and fails even to enable the ordinary 
citizen to understand what is being done. We suggest, in l 
short, that the English Poor Law policy of to-day cannot be [ 
correctly appreciated, or even intelligently comprehended, 1 
without some knowledge of the st^es through which, in the 
course of the past seventy-iive years, it has gradually been ) 
moulded into its present form. To any one who compares 
the contents of the Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board of to-day with those of the slim little volume in which 
the Poor Law Commissioners of 1835 described their activity, 
it will be evident that, throughout the whole range of the 
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Poor Law, the Policy of tlie Central Autliority lias undergone 
great chaTiges. What these changes have actually been, and 
at what dates and in what order they occurred, the following 
I chronological analysis of the action of the Poor law Com- 
l missionera, the Poor Law Board, and the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales attempts to set forth. 

The extent, the complication, and what may be thought 
the aridity of this analysis may probably daunt many wlio 
ought to read it But if they will persevere, they will find 
that the severe and exact chronological record through which 
they are taken with regard to each class of paupers — the 
Able-bodied, the Vagrants, the Sick, the Women, the Cliildren, 
the Aged, etc. — will presently reveal to them the current in 
which they are themselves moving, the stream of tendencies 
down which we are all tioating, with a clearness of com- 
prehension not otlierwise to be obtained. It is here 
not a question of whether we approve of this evolution of 
policy, or of whether we should seek to promote or to 
reaist it, but merely of what exactly it has been, and there- 
fore DOff 18. 

In view of the attention given to the Poor Law by many 
writere, it is, perhaps, a matter for surprise, that no such 
chronological analysis of policy has before been undertaken. 
Except in regard to a few special matters, it is impossible, in 
any published work, to trace the exact course of development 
of English Poor Law policy since the great revolution of 
1834. The most systematic books upon the English Poor 
Law System, such as those by Dr. Ascbrott and Monsieur 
fimile Chevalier,^ have confined themselves, in the main, to 
a description of the contemporary state of things, with only 
comparatively brief and general accounts of how it came 
about. The popular manuals, such as the admirable little 
book of the Eev. T. W. Fowle, can naturally only give such 
scraps of history as are current.^ Even Mr. Mackay, in 

' See, for inBUnoe, The Englilk Pavr Lav Syalen, bj Paul Felii Asdirott, 
tnnaktrd b; H. Preatott Thoinsi, 188B uid 1902 ; La Loi da juuttw tl la 
toci/U angtaisc, par EL Chsvalier, 1898 ; The Better AdminitlTation of the 
Poor Law, bj Sir Willitoi Ch«ioa, Bart., 1896 ; The Ptiblie Selv/ of tht Poor, 
hj T. Mackay, 1901 ; LAnittatux l^le tt la ItUle eotUre U pauperitme m 
AnglcUrm, [or 0. E. de Froment, 1S05. 

• Tht Poor Lav, by the Rov. T. W. Kowle, 1881; Tht English Poor Laws, by 
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adding a third volume to Sir George NichoHs' ITiatory of the 

Snglis/i. Foor Law} hns limited himself to a aeries of essays 
ou particulai poiuts, without attempting any but the briefest 
chronological analysis of the evolution of policy of the Central 
Authority since 1834, upon which the whole administration 
of the Boards of Guardians depends. 

It is easy to uuderatand this general reluctance to work 
out, from the materials themselves, the Poor Law history of 
the last three-quarters of a century. As with all nineteenth- 
century history, the extent, the variety, and the intricacy of 
the various sources are simply overwhelming. The number ) 
ot official records — Statutes, Orders, Circulars, Minutes, | 
Keporta, Letters, etc. — dealt with for the present small volume 
(although we have confined ourselves In the main to the 
publications of the Central Authority itself, and have not 
been able to consult the manuscript records and letter-books i 
of more than a score of the Boards of Guardians) runs into, | 
literally, tens of thousands. 

So great a mass of documentary material, without arrange- 
ment, unclassified, unindexed, formless, and void of any obvious 
significance, could be dealt with only by a systematic explora- 
tion. We may here describe, as an instance of sociological 
method, the plan that we adopted. What obscured the 
history was the manner in which masses of heterogeneous 
facts were heaped together. To read, one after another, 
these complicated Orders and lengthy Reports, each dealing 
with all kinds of paupers and various methods of relief, was 
but to accumulate confusion. They resembled a heap of 
geological conglomerates which could not be assayed until 
they had been broken up in such a way as to sort the diflerent 
materials into separate homogeneous parcels. We discarded 
all idea of making precis, summaries, or analyses of particular 
statutes or orders, believing that in this way brevity is gained 
only at the expense of omittiug important qualifications. 
After the choice of a provisional scheme of classification, to 
which careful thought was given, the expressions of policy 
embodied in each document were all severally copied on loose 

Mia> Sophia Loiiad&le, 1897 and 1BD2 ; Cur Trtatinml of Ihc Poor. \>y S\i 'Vl m. 
dunce, Bart., 18SB ; The Pv.blic Seluf of Hie Poor, by T. Mackny, ISOl. 

* HiMory of the Eiigliih Poor Law, vol. iii., from 1834 to the presant time. 

?. llBel»7, 1899. 
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iility.' If the reader or reviewer is still more im- 
patient he will probably ecu tent liiinself with the final 
aummary and conclusion. 

rt remainB for us to acknowledge the help without which 
this work could not have been accomplished. The task was 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Royal CommissioD on the 
Poor Law ; and it formed the subject of a report circulated 
to the Commission in July 1907. No printed document has 
been quoted which is not published to the world ; and (with 
trifling exceptions of ancient date) no unprinted Minute or 
Letter has been used which lias not been issued as a. public 
document, or is not freely accessible in the official archives. 
But we owe to tlie officials of the I^xal Government Board 
and of the Boards of Guardians concerned — and among so 
many it would be invidious to particularise— not only various 
facilities for consulting these public documents, but also many 
helpful suggestions, criticisms, and corrections of eiTOre of 
fact. Above all we are indebted to Miss Mary Ix)ngman, of 
Giiton College, Cambridge, and of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, for the whole of the laborious 
service of eflecting, under our direction, the preliminary 
breakiiig-up of the conglomerates, and much help in the more 
interesting work of making the final assay. Without this 
zealous, unsparing, and devoted assistance, we could not have 
found time to execute the work. Mrs. F. H. Spencer, D.Sc, 
(Econ.), investigated for us the records of various Boards of 
Guardians up and down the counti-y, in order to trace theii- 
official correspondence with the Poor r.^w Commissioners, the 
Poor Law Board, and the Local Government Board. To Miss 
Mildred Bulkley, B.Sc (Econ.), also of the London Stjhool of 
Economics and Political Science, we owe not only many 
suggestions of value, but also the checking of all the references, 
the correcting of the proofs, and the preparing of the index. 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

il Qbobvbnor Boad, Westminster. 
Jamutry, IDIO. 



' Ths Minoiity Report hw been ae\m 
Tolnmea, Tk» Break Up of The Poor Laii 
LatouT Market, each Gditod, nitli in iiiti 
mant. 190B). 
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The Eagliah Poor Law Policy, of which we present an analyaiH, 
IB that which haa been from time to time promulgated for the 
authoritative guidance of local authorities in the relief of the 
destitute, whether laid down by Parliament or by Departments 
of the National Government. This policy is to be found 
principally in (I) Orders, whether "General" or "Special"; 
(2) circulars aud other instructional communications to officials 
and to local authorities, and (3) reports to Parliament. These 
documents fall into three periods, 1834-1847, 1847-1871, 
and 1871-1907, corresponding respectively with the Poor 
Law Commissioners, the Poor Law Board, and the Local 
Government Board. But these are themselves governed by 
(4) the Act of 1834 aud subsequent amending statutes; and 
the Act of 1834 itself lays down no policy, and having regard 
to its origin, and to its immediate connection with the recent 
Eoyal Commission, it cannot be understood without (5) the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1834. Hence it is con- 
venient, if not indispensable, in order to render the subsequent 
analysis intelligible, to begin with an exact statement of the 
proposals of the Keport of 1834.' 



n all iU vaiious tonaa, eicliiiliiig all 

ir; Troui other persoDS of the KiDoiiDt 

.t, rating, and mere adminii- 
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CHAPTER I 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1834 

It is unnecessary for us even to refer to the diaaatrouB 
chaos into which the Poor law and its local admiuostration 
had in 1832 fallun, or to the events which led up to the . 
celebrated Eoyal OomuiissioQ appointed in that year. Their 1 
report, pi-eseuted in 183i, and the Poor Law Amendment Act I 
of the same year, together form the starting-point of all 
subsequent legislation and administration. 

The 1834 Eepobt 

The propoaala of the Commissioners of 1834 were either 
formal "recommendations," exceptionally displayed in promi- 
nent type, or suggestions scattered among the pages which 
purport to summarise the evidence. For instance, the famous 
"principle" that the situation of the pauper should not be 
made " really or nppareutly so eligible as the situation of the 
independent labourer of the lowest class " is not a " re- 
commendation," but occurs only as an assertion in the course 
of an argument.^ We have therefore included, in the follow- 
ing statement of "the principles of 1834," all dogmatic 
assertions of this nature, as well as the formal tecommenda- 



A. — National JTniformity 

The most revolutionary principle of the Report of 1834 ' 
— the fundamental basis alike of the Act of 1834 and of 
the policy of the Central Authority — was that of national 
1 p. 22S of the Eeport of 1S34. The references ftre to the Uteat reprint (igOS). 
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3 ENGLISH POOR LA IV POUCY 

uniformity in the treatmeal of each class of destitute persons. 
It was this principle that was in most marked contrast 
with the previous practice, under which each parish or union 
had pursued its own Poor Law policy. It was this prin- 
ciple that furnished the ground for the very existence of 
a Central A.utlioiity. The Commiaaiouera recommended that 
there sTiould be uniformity in the adminietration of relief in 
the different parts of the country, in order — 

(a) To reduce the "perpetual shifting" from parish to 
parish ; 

(6) To prevent discontent among paupers ; and 

(c) To bring the management more effectually under the 
control of Parliament.' 

For this among other reasons the recommendation seemed 
to the Commissioners to follow, "as a necessary consequence," 
" that the Legislature should divest the local authorities of all 
discretionary power in the administration of relief" * But 
tbey did not put this recommendation into large type. What 
they put into large type was the recommendation that there 
should be a Central Authority to control the administration, 
directed to frame and enforce regulations, " as far as may be 
practicable . . . uniform throughout the country."' 

It is to he noted that the uniformity proposed by the 
Commissioners was a geographical uniformity in the treatment 
of particular classes of paupers, both indoor and outdoor, in 
different places, not an identical treatment of all paupers, or of 
all the paupers in any one place. We shall deal presently with 
their varying recommendations with regard to particular classes. 
But in two categories they proposed a further uniformity, a 
uniformity in the treatment of different individuals in a class. 
Tbey emphatically pointed out that any attempt to discriminate 
according to merit, in the award of outdoor relief, is dangerous 
and likely to lead to fraud.* This proposed further uniformity 
of treatment among individuals in a class, it will be seen, is 
expressly limited to the amount to be given as outdoor relief. 
It is not repeated in that part of the Ceport which deals with 
classification in institutions, nor does it apply to the decision 
as to whether or not outdoor relief should be given at all. A 
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farther uniformity recommended by the Commissioners was 
that of identity of treatment of the able-bodied, whether 
deserving or undeserving. To thia we shall refer in connection 
with the able-bodied. It is to be noted that the Commiasionera 
do not explicitly apply it to any but the able-bodied.' 



B. — Tkt AUa-Bodied 

Apart from a few stray suggestions, it might almost be 
said that the Keport of 1834 was entirely directed to the Ju 
treatment of the adult able-bodied labourer, with the family 
dependent on him. Let us take, for example, the fiimous 
principle, already referred to, that the situation of " the 
individual relieved shall not," on the whole, " be made really 
or apparently so eligible as the situation of the independent 
labourer of the lowest class." This proposal, characterised as 
"the first and most essential of all conditions," occurs, as a 
dogmatic assertion, in the discussion of the remedial measures 
to be applied to the able-bodied} It cannot be said to be clear 
from the Eeport whether the Commissioners wished thia 
principle to be understood as applicable to the relief of any 
persons other than adult able-bodied wage-earners and their 
families. It is followed by forty-four pages of argument and 
illustration relating exclusively to the able-bodied wage-earner. 
These are summed up in a sentence at p. 279 ("If the vital >'' ■* 
evil of the system, rdie/ to the aih-iodied on te^-ms more eligiilt )A 
than regular industry "), which points to the same limitation. 
The principle is not reasserted when the Commissioners, 
in quite other parts of their Eeport, make their few re- 
commendations with regard to the aged, the sick, and the 
orphan poor. We have failed, indeed, even to satisfy ourselves 
from the context whether the Commissioners bad in their 
minds the case of the adult able-bodied woman without a 
husbaud. Though there is no phrase or definition excluding 
the independent female wage-earner from the term "able- 
bodied," the Commiasionera frequently use this term as 
applicable to men only ; and nowhere do they mention, in 
recommendation or by way of illustration, under the category 
of able-bodied, the independent woman worker. 



' pp. 283-264 of Ui6 Keport ol 



■ p. 228 of th' Report of 11 
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When we pass to recommendations explicitly restricted to 
the able-bodied, we are lel't in the same uncertainty as to 
what the term inchidea No definition of able-bodied occurs 
in the Report. From the course of the ai^meiit throughout 
and all the illiistrationB from the evidence, we infer that the 
Commissioners bad exclusively in view the adult man capable 
of obtaining employment in the labour market at any wage 
whatsoever, together with his wife and children under sixteen 
dependent on him. It ia important to notice this ambiguity 
in the Eeport of 1834, because it explains a similar ambifruity 
in the subsequent policy of Parliament and the Central 
Authority. 

Assuming that we understand what classes of persons 
were intended by the Commissioners to be included under the 
term able-bodied, the proposals of the Beport of 1834 are 
clear and peremptory : 

I. That outtloor rehef to the able-bodied and their 
families should he discontinued ; except — 

(a) As to medical relief ; and 
(J) Apprenticeship of children. 
No other exceptions should be made. " Where cases of 
real hardship occur, the remedy must be applied by individual 
charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory relief can 
or ought to be a substitute." ' " It appears to us that this pro- 
hibition " (of outdoor relief to the able-bodied) " should come 
into universal operation at the end of two years." ' Mean- 
while, it was B)iggested — 

(a) That there siiould be a gradual substitution of relief 

in kind for money doles ; * 
(6) " That all who receive relief from the parish should 
woi'k for the parish exclusively, as hard and for leas 
wages than independent labourers work for in- 
dividual employers." * 
(c) That the able-bodied, even "of the best character," 
should not be offered " more than a simple sub- 
sistence. The person of bad character, if he he 
allowed anything, could not be allowed less." * 
» p. 2(13 of Eeport of 1834. » p. 297 of Beport of 1834. 

' p. S9S of Bel>ortof 1834. 

* p. 2S3 of Beport of 1834, made b; way of comTneot u to the temporuy 
policy. * p. 264 of Beport of 1BS4. 
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That these recommendations had in view only the adult 
able-bodied person, capable of obtaining employment for wages, 
is supported by the explicit statement of tlie Commiaaionera 
that "tlie outdoor relief of wliicli we have recommended the 
abolition is, in general, partial relief ... at variance with 
the spirit of the 43rd of Elizabeth, for the framera of that Act 
could scarcely have intended that the overseers should ' take 
order for setting to work ' those who have work and are 
engaged in work ; nor could they by the words ' all persona 
using no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living by " 
have intended to describe persons ' who do use an ordinary 
and daily trade of life,' " ^ 

II. That the able-bodied should be offered maintenance 
in a workhouse. It ia important to notice exactly what the 
Commissioners here proposed, with all the emphasis of large 
type. Belief to the able-bodied and their families was to be 
" in well-regulated workhouses (i.e. ji!aces where they may be set 
to work according to the spirit and intention of the idrd of 
EUtaheth)." ' 

These workhouses for the able-bodied were to be aeparate 
from the buildings in which the i^ed and the children were 
accommodated ; they were to be under separate officers ; and 
were expressly not to form part of one great establishment 
containing other classes of paupers.' The character of the 
employment to be found for the able-bodied must also be noted, 
as the Commissioners made this a cardinal point. It vrill be 
remembered that the 43rd of Elizabeth directed that the over- 
seers should obtain " a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
and other necessaries for the poor to work upon," i.c. that they 
should " set the poor to work " on a normal productive 
enterprise. This principle is repeated and emphasised by the 
Commissioners. The employment to be found for the able- 
bodied " ought to be useful employment" Fictitious, artificial, 
or useless labour was " pernicious," and " ought to be care- 
fully prevented. . . . The association of the utility of labour 
to both parties, the employer as well as the employed, is 
one which we consider it most important to preserve 
and strengthen ; and we deem everything mischievous which 

> p. 202 of Report of 1S34. * Ihid. 

* pp. 308-307 of Eeport of 183*. 
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■unnteessarity gives to it a rqmlsi've aspect. At the same time 
we believe that in extended diBtricts the requisite sources of 
employment will be easily found. The supply of the articles 
consumed in workhouses and prisona would afford a large 
outlet for the tnanu/aclvres carried on in the HmiM." ' They 
even refer with approval to outdoor employment aa possible in 
most districts. 

C. — Vagrants 

With regard to vagrants, the Commissioners were con- 
vinced that they would " cease to be a burden," if they were 
treated like the ordinary able-bodied pauper.'\ Tlie difBculty 
was to enforce this, and they therefore recommended that the 
Central Authority should " be empowered and directed to 
frame and enforce r^ulations aa to the relief to be afforded to 
Tagiants and discharged prisoners." * 

D. — Womm 

With regard to the treatment of women, it cannot be said 
that the Report of 1834 afforded much guidance to the Central 
Authority. Whether or not the Commissioners meant to pro- 
pose the abolition of outdoor relief to the legally independent 
able-bodied woman is, as we have shown, indeterminate. In 
this Beport the single independent woman is nowhere men- 
tioned. The wife is throughout treated exactly as is the child ; 
and it is assumed that she follows her husband, both with 
regard to the continuance of outdoor relief to the aged, the 
imgotept, and the sick ; and with regard to its abolition in 
the case of the able-bodied. Such women as entered the 
workhouse were apparently to be regarded as divided into only 
two classes ; they were to be accommodated cither in the building 
for " the E^ed and really impotent," or else in the House for the 
" able-bodied females." * With regard to the really balfling 
problems presented by the widow, the deserted wife, the wife 
of the absentee soldier or sailor, the wife of a hnsband resident 
in another parish or another country — in each case whether 
with or witliout dependent children — the Report is silent 

• p. 321 of Beport of 183*. ' p. 340 of Report of 1834, 

' p. 808 of Beport of 1884. 
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To the class of motliei ft -ot— il l pg' ^ ■ m n[^^p>i i 1 i\ ren the 
Commissi oners devoted much attention. The almost universal 
practice had been for such mothers to receive outdoor relief, 
the amount of which the parish was supposed to attempt to 
recover from the putative fathers. We do not find that the 
Beport recommended any change in the method of relief 
of such paupers. Its proposal was, in effect, to put the 
\ mothers of illegitimate children in the same position as the 
I widows with legitimate children. As already mentioned, the 
Commissioners nowhere state whether they recommend any 
change in the method of relief of such widows — unless, indeed, 
it could be argued that these women were to he included 
under the class of able-bodied. The revolutionary change 
which the Report proposed with regard to bastardy dealt 
with chargeabili g^. not m ethods of relie£ The Commissioners 



strongly recommended the exemption of the putative father 
from any legal obligation to reimhurae the parish. " If," 
say the Commissioners, " our previous recommendatioos are 
adopted, a bastard will he, what Providence appears to have 
ordained that it should be, a burden on its mother; anJ' 
where she cannot maintain it, on her pareiits." ' 



E. — Tht Chiidren 

Apart from apprenticeship, the Report deals only in- 
cidentally with children. It is assumed throughout that 
children go with their parents, both with regard to the 
continuance of outdoor relief to the aged, impotent and sick, 
and with regard to its abolition in the case of the able- 
bodied. 

On one point the Beport ia emphatic and clear, namely, 
that, where children do enter the workhouse, they are to be 
accommodated in a separate building, under a separate super- 
intendent, in order that they may " be educated " by " a 
person properly quaUfied to act as a schoolmaster." * 

With regard to apprenticeship, all that the Report 
does is — 

(1) Expressly to except relief by way of apprenticeship 
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from its proposal to sbolish outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied parent' 
(2) To recommend that the Central Authority should 
" be empowered to make such regulations " as it 
might think lit ; and subsequently " to make a 
special inquiry" into the Bubject.* 

F.—Tkt Sick 

In contradistinction to the revolutionary proposals of the 
Eeport of 1834 vrith regard to the able-bodied, il is extra- 
ordinary that it suggested absolutely no change with regard 
to the sick. The current practicewo3pin~nearry every case, 
to deal with the sick by outdoor relief, with or without medical 
attendance.' The Report contains no suggestion for any 
alteration in tliis respect. When the Gommiasioners came to 
sketch oat the classification of their proposed workhouse 
institutions, they did not^jnclude anything in the nature 
_of a hospital.* This explainTwKy the Eeport of 1834 does 
not mention any provision for indoor medical officers. Even 
when dealing with the able-bodied and their families, the 
Commissioners explicitly except medical attendance from their 
proposed abolition of outdoor relief.* 

This omission of anything in the nature of proposals for 
indoor relief for the sick becomes the more significant when 
we notice that the Commissioners do allude with approval to 
a possible extension of institutional treatment for certain 
classes of defectives, such as lunatics and the blind.' 



0. — Tht Aged and Impotent (or Infirm) 

An almost similar absence of proposals is to be noted 
with regard to the aged and impotent The current practice 
was to deal with these cases, as a rule, by outdoor relief. On 
this the Commissioners observe merely that " the outdoor 
relief to the impotent (using that word as comprehending all 
except the able-bodied and their families) is subject to less 
abuse. . . . No use can be made of the labour of the aged 



' p. 2S3ofReportof 1834. 
' p. 13 of Report of 1B34. 
* p. SS2 of Report oF 18S«. 



» p. 338 of Report of 1834. 

• pp. 306-30? of Beport of 1834. 

' p. SOTofReportof 1834, 
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and sick, and there is little room for jobbing if their pensiona 
are paid iu moDey. Accordingly, we find that even in places 
diatinguished in general by the most wanton parochial pro- 
fusion, the allowancea to the aged and infirm are moderate."^ 
The Commissioners made no proposal that outdoor relief to 
the aged or impotent (or infirm) should be aboliahed, or even 
curtailed. 

Such " aged and really impotent " persons as were ac- 
commodated in the workhouse were to have a separate 
building to themselves, under a separate superintendent; 
expressly in order that " the old might enjoy their 
indulgencea" * 

Passing now to those proposals of the Keport which aSTected 
paupers generally, these concern the organisation of the work- 
house, emigration and reUef on loan. 



S. — Thf^ Workhouse 

With regard to the workhouse, the whole emphasis of the 
Report is upon classification of the inmates according to their 
needs ; and classification, not in separate parts of one building, 
but by the allocation to separate classes of entirely distinct 
buildings in order that there might be separate and differing 
treatment under distinct man^ement. 

The Commissioners state that " at least four classes are 
necessary : — 

1. The aged and really impotent 

2. The children. 

3. The able-bodied females. 

4. The able-bodied males. 

" Of whom we trust the two latter will be the least 
numerous classes. It appears to us that both the requisite 
classification and the requisite superintendence may be better 
obtained in separate buildings than under a single roof." ' 
The Commissioners were insistent that the treatment measured 
out to each class should differ according to its requirements, 
and " each cla£B might thus receive an appropriate treatment ; 
the old might enjoy their iriAulgences without torment from the 



irficportori884. 
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boisterous ; the cbililren be educated ; and the able-bodied 
subjected to Bucb courses of labour and discipline aa will 
repel the indolent and vicious." ' The need for separate 
buildings, under entirely different kinds of officers, with 
different qualifications, at different rates of payments — in 
contradistinction to one large building under a single officer 
— is emphasised again and again at different parts of the 
Eeport.* It was, indeed, largely in order to provide these 
specialised institutions that the Commissioners recommended 
the formation of unions, it being made a cardinal principle 
that the Central Authority should " assign " to the various 
existing workhouses thus coming under one board of guardians 
" separate classes of poor." ' 

It is interesting to notice that, apart from this cardinal 
principle of classification by separate and specialised buildings, 
practically the only recommendations relating to the organisa- 
tion of the workhouse, which are to be found in the Report, 
relate either to the character of the employment to be pro- 
vided in the buildings set aside for the able-bodied — which, as 
we have aeen, was expressly to be of a normal productive 
character, free from repellent characteristics — or to the enact- 
ment of a maximum diet (and no minimum). "The Com- 
missioners should be empowered to fix a maximum, of the 
consumption per head within the workhouses, leaving to the 
local officers the liberty of reducing it below the maximum if 
they can safely do so." * 

I, — Emi^ufion 

Without laying much stress upon emigration, the Eeport 
recommends that any vestry should be empowered to pay 
for it out of the poor rate, in the case of persons (apparently 
whether paupers or not) having settlementa in the parish aad 
willing to emigrate." 

J. — Relief on Loan 
The Commissioners recommended " that under regulations 



A 



* p. 298 of Report of 1834. 
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to be framed, . . . parisliea be empowered to trent any relief 
afforded to the able-bodied, or to their families, and any ex- 
penditme in the workhouses, or otherwise incurred on their 
account, as a loan." to he legally recoverable. It is to be noted 
that this proposal is expressly limited to the " able-bodied or 
to their families." No definition, as usual, is given of the term 
able-bodied.^ 

K. — Thx Principles 0/ 1834 

To sum up the principles of administration recommended 
for adoption in theEeport of 1834, omitting minor recommenda- 
tions and incidental qualifications, they resolve themselves into 
three. The Principle of National Uniformity required that / 
the relief afforded to each clasa of paupers should be uniform 
throughout the kingdom. The Principle of Less Eligibility f 
demanded that the conditions of existence afforded by the 
relief should be less eligible to the applicant than those of 
the lowest grade of independent labourers. The Workhouse / 
System was recommended on the assumption that it was 
the only means by which the Principle of Less Eligibility 
could be in practice enforced. The two latter principles were 
applied explicitly only to the able-bodied and their families. 
To them (but to them only) any other form of relief ought, 
it was urged, to be made unlawful 

The Act of 1834 and its Amendments 

The marked feature of this period is the paucity of statutory 
enactment affecting relief. Only four statutes^ contain any 
provisions on the subject (apart from administrative detail), 
and these provisions are almost entirely mere enabling 
clauses, permitting the Central Authority to make such rules 
as it thinks fit, subject to a few specified exceptions. We can 
extract from these exiguous provisions nothing in the nature 
of a policy imposed by Parliament on the Central Authority. 
As already mentioned, it was assumed that the Central 

I p. 33r of Report of 1834. 

' 1 t 5 Will. IV. c. 76, quoMd as the Act of 1834 ; E ft 6 Vic. 0. 67, 
qnoted u the Act of 184S ; 7 & 8 Tic c 101, quoted u the Act of 1814 ; 
10 ftud 11 Vic c 109, qaotod as tlie Act of 1847. 
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Authority would put into execution the proposals of the 
Report of 1834. Parliament contented itself with giving 
the Central Authority wide powers and almost unfettered 
discretion in the use of them. 



A — National Dhi/ormity 

Prior to 1834 there were many authorities legally entitled 
to order relief from the rates. The Act of 1834 made for 
national uniformity by eoufining this power, subject to certain 
exceptions as regards special classes, to the boards of guardians 
when formed ; and until these were formed, to the select 
vestries or bodies formed under local Acta; to the exclusion, 
in these places, of the Justices of the Peace and the overseers. 
The new relief-giWag local authorities were made subject to 
the control of a Central Authority, to be exercised by rules 
having the force of law. 

Two of the great classes of relief were singled out for 
special reference in the Act. The Central AutJiority was 
expressly empowered to make "rules, orders and regula- 
tions to be observed and enforced at every workhouse.'" The 
Central Authority was also expressly empowered to make 
rules, etc., to regulate the relief of the able-bodied and their 
families,'" With regard to all other classes of paupers {e.g. 
the aged and impotent ; orphan and deserted children ; widows 
and deserted wives, with their children ; and the sick — 
unless any of these can be supposed to have been included 
by Parliament under the terra able-bodied) the Central 
Authority had general powers only ; the administration of all 
poor relief was made subject to its direction and control ; and 
it was empowered and directed " to make rules for the 
management of the poor, the government of workhouses and 
the education of the children therein ... for the appren- 
ticing the children of poor persons ; and for the guidance and 
control of all guardians, vestries and parish officers so far as 
relates to the mau^ement or relief of the poor." ' 



4 & 6 WiUiuD IV. < 



79,. 
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B. — Thi AlU-£odied 

It WEiB expressly provided that relief to the able-bodied 
Bhoiild be given only in accordance with the rules of the 
Central Authority. These rules might be of any kind, in- 
cluding (subject to exceptions) a total prohibition, then oc at 
any future time. In the special preamble to this section. 
Parliament poioted to the difficulty of "an immediate and 
universal remedy " — doubtless referring to the proposal of the 
Report of 1834 that all such rehef should be prohibited 
within two years. But Parliament gave no direction for 
prohibition, noi did it expressly limit the discretion of the 
Central Authority on the subject, beyond certain specified 
exceptions. These exceptions were (1) that complete discre- 
tion was reserved to the board of guardians so far as regarded 
the grant of food, temporary lodging or medicine " in cases of 
emergency," subject only to reporting their action to the 
Central Authority ; and also, subject to the approval of the 
Central Authority, so far as regarded the grant of money 
or other relief in such cases ;^ (2) that in cases of "sudden 
and urgent necessity " the overseer was required to give " such 
temporary relief as each case shall require in articles of 
absolute necessity but not in money";* and (3) that any 
Justice might order medical relief in case of "sudden and 
dangerous illness" and relief in certain cases to non- 
parishioners.' 

As in the Report itself, no definition is given in the Act 
of what was meant by " able-bodied persons." In the special 
preamble, however, prefixed to this section, it is recited that 
it is enacted in consequence of the prevalent practice of giving 
relief " to persons or their families who, at the time of apply- 
ing for or receiving such relief, were wholly or partially in 
the employment of individuals." * 



C. — -Vagrants 

The Act of 1834 ia silent with regard to vagranta, in 

accordance with the proposal of the Eeport of 1834 that 

1 4 & 5 WmUm IV. 0. 70, aec. C2. ■ Ibid. sec. Gj. 
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those destitute persons who bad hitherto been deemed vagrants 
should be dealt with simply as other destitute persona. 
It may, however, be noted that express provision was made 
to enable any one Justice to order temporary relief in kind 
to persons not settled in nor usually residing ih the parish, 
in cases of urgent necessity, in which the overseer had refused 
reliet^ 

In IS42, however, it was enacted that the local authority 

I might " prescribe a task of work to be done by any pereon 
relieved In any workhouse in return for the food and lodging 
afforded to such person," and (implicitly) miglit detain such 
pereon until the task was done; but such detention was not 
to exceed four hours after breakfast on the day following 
I admission. Befusal or neglect to perform such task, or wilful 
damage to property, subjected the person to be deemed 
an idle and disorderly person within the meaning of the 
Vt^raney Act of 1824, This section is not expressly con- 
fined to wandering persons, but the marginal note confines it 
to the " occasional poor." * 

Iq 1844 the Central Authority was empowered to 
combine parishes, in London and five other lai^e towns, into 
districts for the provision of Asylums for Houseless Poor, that 
is to say, " asylums for the temporary relief and setting to 
work therein of destitute houseless poor " ; to constitute 
Boards for such districts ; with the consent of such Boards, 
to direct the establishment of such asylums, at the expense 
of the poor rates of such districts, up to a maximum of 
one-6fth of their whole Poor Law expenditure ; and to make 
rules, etc., for such asylums, subject to a conscience clause 
and to facilities for entry by ministers of different denomina- 
tions.* These Asylums for Houseless Poor were to be mildly 
penal establishments, supplementary to the workhouses, and 
involving detention for a term not exceeding four hours 
after breakfast on the day after admission ; or, in the case 
of a person subjected to punishment for an offence com- 
mitted during his stay, for any period up to twenty-four 
hours.* 

• fi A fl Vie. 0. 67, »«!. 6. 
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Aa in the Eeport of 1834, bo in the Act of 1834, women 
do not appear as a class. It is assumed that married women / 
follow their husbands, either with r^ard to the continuance 1 
of outdoor relief to the aged, the impotent and the sick ; or ', 
with regard to ita regulation or prohibition in the case of the i 
able-bodied. 

It is, as we have shown, diificult to infer that the t«rm 
" able-bodied " was meant to include any but perBona ordinarily 
in employment at wages, or capable of such employment. 
Whether or not Parliament had in contemplation under this 
term even the adult independent woman without encumbrances 
seems to us doubtful. It is practically clear thut the term 
was not intended by Parbament to apply to the widow, 
however able-bodied in the ordinary sense, uor to the deserted 
wife, the wife of the absentee sailor or soldier, or the wife 
of a husband resident in another parish or another country, 
^ any of these were encumbered -with y<ning children, and so did 
not fall under the class of persons actually or potentially in 
employment at wages, cited in the preamble to the section 
dealing with the able-bodied.' If this is ao, we can only infer 
from the Act, as from the Eeport, that no change iu practice 
waa then suggested. With regard to such women, at leaat, 
the discretion of the Central Authority in its " direction and 
control " of poor relief, and ita " management of the poor," 
and itfl power to make rules " for the guidance and control 
of " the local authority " so far as relates to the man^ement 
or relief of the poor," was unfettered.' 

The fact that widows were not considered by Parliament 1 
to be included within the term " able-bodied persona and their 
families" may further be inferred from a section in the 1844 
Act. This provided that the wife of a husband either (a) 
beyond the seaa, (6) in the custody of the law, or (c) confined 
as a lunatic or idiot, should, notwithstanding her coverture, 
be treated for purposes of relief, as if she were a widow? This 
implies that a widow was not regarded as subject to the 
conditions of relief to " able-bodied persons and their families." 
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It may be noted that relief to the child under sixteen of 
a widow was to be deemed relief to the mother ; ' aud relief 
to an illegitimate child under sixteen was to be deemed relief 
to the mother so long as she remained unmarried or a widow,' 
Another section of the 1844 Act allowed a widow having a 
legitimate child dependent on her, and no illegitimate children, 
who at her husband's death was residing with hj ni in a place 
where she hod no settlement, to be granted non-resident 
relief.* 

E. — Children 

With certain insignificant exceptions hereinafter noticed, 
the only provisions witli regard to children as such in the 
1834 Act relate to children in the workhouse. The Central 
Authority was directed to make rules, etc., " for the education 
of the children " in the workhouse* It was specially enacted 
that no child in a workhouse was to be educated in any 
creed other than that of his parent, or, if orphaned, " to 
which his godpaients may object." Facilities for free entry of 
ministers of the child's own persuasion were to be accorded.* 

In 1844 the Central Authority was expressly empowered 
at its discretion to combine parishes (within fifteen miles) into 
school distiicta, and to constitute boards for such school 
districte ; and, subject to the consent of a majority of such 
a board, to direct the establishment of district schools at the 
cost of the poor rates of the district, up to a maximum of one- 
fifth of the total Poor Law expenditure of the district." 

The Central Authority was empowered to make rules for 
such schools, it being, however, expressly enacted: (1) that 
an Anglican chaplain was always to be appointed; (2) that 
facihties for visits by ministers of other denominations were 
to be given; and (3) a conscience clause was inserted,' Such 
district schools were to be for the accommodation of pauper 
children under sixteen, either orphans, deserted, or liaving 
parents who consented,* including such children from parishes 
outside the district," 

■ 1 k E ■WillUm rv, c. 76, aeo, 6B. » Ibid. see. 71. 

'7*8 Vic. c tOl, SBC 29. • 4 A B William IV. a. 78. wo, 16, 

t Ibid. aeo. 19. • 7 * 8 Vic. o, 101, bbcb. 40, 42 44. 

' Iliid. leo. 43. * Ibid, bvc. 40. ° IHd. aeo. 51. 
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With regard to apprenticeship the law remained at first f 
unchanged, except thai the Act of 1834 empowered the 
Central Authority to make regulations (in significant phrase) 
" for the apprenticing the children of poor peraons " ' in tbe 
execution of the then existing law. This applied, not to those 
who were destitute or who applied for relief, but to " the 
children of all such whose parents ahall not, by the . . , 
churchwardens and overseers, or the greater part of them, 
ht. thought able to keep and maintain their children."* 

In 1835, the Merchant Shipping Act incidentally author- * 
ised local authorities to apprentice boys over thirteen, with their 
own consent, to tbe mercantile marine, whatever the distance 
of the port or address of the shipmaster ; to pay a premium of 
.£5 ; and to convey the boy to his new master by a constable.* 

In 1842 the Parish Apprentices Act made it clear that 
all the previous Acta applied also to cases in which no 
premium had been paid.* 

But the first substantive alteration of the law was made 
in 1844, when the Central Authority waa expressly empowered 
to make regulations prescribing the duties of maatera and the 
other conditions of apprenticeship ; the power of apprenticing 
was confined to the boards of guardians ; and the former com- 
pulsory obligation on householders to receive apprentices 
was abolished.^ The class of children to be apprenticed re- 
mained unchanged.* 



F.~The Sick 

Parliament made no enactment with regard to the sick 
as a class ; did not therefore seek to interfere with the existing 
practice under which the sick usually received outdoor relief; 
and did not even empower the Central Authority to make any 
regulations for the relief of the sick as such, except in so far 
BS they were either inmates of workhouses or belonged to the 



3 5 ft 6 WilUam IV. c. IB, sees. 26, 2B. « E 4 6 Vict. 0. T. 

' 7 ft 8 Vict. c. 101, sees. 12, 13. 

• Tilers was a provision (since repoalod), in bk. 15 of the Ai^t of ISSi, 
wbiob wa ueed not notice, ss to malting raha for the management of parish 
poor children under Haawaj's Act (7 George III. c. 36), aince repoaled. 
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indeterminate class of the " able-bodied and their familiea." 
Ita only power in this connection lay in the general words 
placing the administration of all relief under its direction and 
control, and in the general authority to make rules, etc, for 
the guidance and control of local oflicers as far as related to 
the management or relief of the poor.' 

The only provision relating to the sick as such was an 
express sanction of the existing power of any Justice to order 
medical relief in cases of sadden and dangerous illnesa with- 
out any restriction whatever.' 

With regard to lunatics, the only provision was one in 
1838, tliat the Justices might commit a dangerous or criminal 
lunatic to an asylum, at the cost of the Poor Eate." 

We may note a provision, declaring that relief to a blind 
or deaf and dumb wife or child under sixteen should not be 
deemed relief to the husband or the parent.* This apparently 
prevented these (together with their husbands or parents), from 
falling into the class of the " able-bodied and their familias." 



Q, — Tht, Aged and Impotent 

The only provision relating to the aged and impotent as 
such was the express retention of the Justices' power to order 
outdoor relief without limit of amount or period. Thie was 
made subject to the conditions that the person should be 
(1) wholly unable to work, (2) entitled to relief in the union, 
and (3) desirous of outdoor relief; and that (4) the order 
should be given by two Justices " usually acting for the dis- 
trict," one of whom had satisfied himself of his own knowledge 
that the conditions were fulfilled." 



U 



E. — The Worl-h'use 

The conditions and character of the relief to be afforded 
by admission to the workhouse were to be subject to rules 
etc, which the Central Authority was empowered and directed 

' 4 fc B William IV. c. 78, sec. 16. ' find. c. 6*. 

' CrimiDal Lunatics Aat, 1639, 1 k 2 Vict.' o. H, aec 2. 

» i J. S Willijiai IV. c 78, sec. 56. » Ilrid. mc. 27. 
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to make,' The power of the Central Authority was subject 
to an important limitation. Any order for the building of 
ft new workhouse was made conditional on obtaining the 
consent either of a majority of the guardians or of a majority 
of the ratepayers and owners.* The Central Authority could, 
however, without such consent, order the local authority " to 
enlarge or alter " any existing workhouse or building capable 
of being converted into a workhouse up to a limit of £50 or 
one-tenth of the average Poor Bate for the past three years.* 
Moreover, the local authority was not to expend on the 
building, alteration or enlargement of any particular work- 
house (whether hy way of loan or out of rate) more than the 
annual average of the poor rate during the three preceding 
years.* These limitations were removed, so far aa rcgarda 
the cost of sites in the Metropolitan Police District and 
the parish of Liverpool, in 1844.' It was also expressly . 
provided that no person was to introduce alcoholic liquor [ 
into a workhouse vrithout the written order of the master, 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding £10; nor was the 
master to do so eave for domeslic use of the officers, except | 
in conformity with the rules.* Confinement beyond twenty- 
four hours, and the corporal punishment of adults, were ex- 
pressly forbidden.^ Notices of the law on these aubjecta were 1 
to he publicly displayed." A conscience clause protected I 
workhouse inmates, and they had also the right to 1 
visits by religious ministers of their own persuasions.' 



/. — Em igraiiov. 

The Act carried out the proposal of the Report, by 
enabling the ratepayers (including rated owners) to emigrate, 
at the e.tpense of the poor rates, with the approval of the Central 
Authority, " poor peiBons " having settlementa in the pariah 
whether paupers or not.'" 

> 4 A G WUliiim ly. 0. 7«, mcs. 15, 42. ■ Ihid. beo. 23. 

* Piid. »e. 26. • Ihid. »ec. 34. • 7 & B Vict, 0. 101, wo. 80. 

* 4 * C Willum IV. c. 76, aeoa. 92, 03. ^ Ibid. sec. 9S. 
■ Ibid. ioc. S4. " Ihid. lec. IS. 1° Ibid, sac 02. 
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I J. — JUlief on Loan 

It was enacLed that any relief that the Central Authority 
might declare or direct; to be by way of loan should be legally 
recoversble by the local authority, even by attachment of 
wages.' 

Five years later the local authority was given power to 
attach Army and Navy pensions, in repayment of the cost 
of relief, even withoat sach relief having been declared to be 
on loan.* 
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It had, aa we have seen, been left to the Poor Law Com- 
misBioDers to formulate their own policy, with the guidance 
of the Eeport of 1834. This policy ia, during the ensuing 
thirteen years, to he found in (1) the orders issued under the 
Act of 1834 and suhseq^uent statutes; (2) the circulars 
and other explanatory or instructional communications to the 
local authorities, inspectors, auditors, etc., and (3) the reporta 
to Parliament 

Under the term " order," we include, as ia customary, all 
the " rules, orders, and regulations " issued in pursuance of 
statutory powers. With whatever parts of poor relief these 
dealt, they had the force of law ; either under the specific 
powers relating to workhouses,' or relief to the ahle-bodied,' 
or under the general powers authorising the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to make " rules, orders, and regulations ..... for 
the guidance and control of all guardians, vestries, and pariah 
officers so far as relates to the management or relief of the 
poor."* According to the Act of 1834 some of these orders 
were to he " General Rules," and were not to take effect until 
they had been submitted to a Secretary of State, and by him 
laid before Parliament for forty days; and they were disallow- 
ahle by the Privy Council.' A " General Kule " was to be 
" any rule . . . which shall, at the time of issuing the same, 
be addressed ... to more than one union or to more parishes 
and places than one." ^ Other orders, known first as " Par- 
ticular Orders," and subsequently as " Special Orders," and now 
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simply as " Orders," were subject to no such couditiong. There 
was, however, no distinction between them as to validity, 
force of law, or sanction. It was therefore open to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to issue all its orders as particular or 
special orders by addressing tliem successively to separate 
unions or parishes, even if they were identical in tlieir terms. 
For reaaons explained in the Poor Law Commissioners' Report 
on the Further Amendment of the Poor Ijiw, 1839, this was 
the couree adopted.' No general order was issued prior to 
184L 

With circulars so-called we include all explanatory or 
inatructional communications to local authorities or to the 
officers of central or local authorities, or to Parliament. These, 
though embodying the policy of the Central Authority, had 
not the force of law. Moreover, as they were issued for 
particular emergencies, and were never withdrawn or expressly 
abrogated, they — unlike any unrepealed orders — must tiot be 
amsidered as necessarily laying dovm general policy for all time. 
Subject to consideration of this limitation, we propose to 
include the circulars, letters, etc., along with the general and 
special orders, in our analysis of the policy laid down for each 
of the several classes of deatituto persons. 

A. — The AbU-Bodied 

{I) On Outdoor Relief 

The ambiguity that existed, alike in the Eeport and in 
the Act of 1834, as to the meaning intended to be given to 
the term "the able-bodied" was, to a large extent, reflected 
in those documents of the Central Authority which ex])ounded 
its policy with regard to the kind and conditions of relief to 
be given to this class. Once more there is no definitioQ of the 
term able-bodied, which is used sometimes as an adjective 
and sometimes as a substantive. From the context it must 
be inferred, as we shall presently show, that the term is used 
in different senses in the orders relating respectively to 
outdoor relief and to the management of the workhousa 
Wliat proved in the event more inimical to the principle of 
' Report on the Furlhor Amendment of the Poor Uw, 1888, pp. 32-3*. 
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National Uniformity was the fact that iu the orders relating 
to outdoor relief to the able-hodied, there was no consistency 
aa to whether any class of women was or was not to be 
included among the able-bodied. There are, aa we shall 
presently describe, two distinct streams of regulations affecting 
outdoor relief to the able-bodied, one permitting such relief 
ncder conditions, culminating in the Outdoor Relief Kegulation 
Order of 14th December, 1852 (still in force), and the other 
prohibiting it subject to exceptions, culminating in the Out- 
door Relief Prohibitory Order of 21st December, 1844 (atill 
in force). In the former series of regulations, beginning with 
the first orders issued in the autumn of 1834 to particular 
uoions, the term " able-bodied " is rxpressly qualified by the 
ndjeawe " male " (" able-bodied male peraons ").' In the other 
series, beginning iu 1836 with the Consolidated Order for 
the Administration of Eelief in Town Unions, the category 
of the " able-bodied," if we are to go iy the actual wording of 
the orders, clearly comprises both sexes ; at first by excepting 
widows only from a universal rule, and presently by specifically 
including "every able-bmlied" person, "male or female."* 
That this differing interpretation of the category of the "able- 
bodied and their families " was actually intended by the 
Central Authority in 1840, and 1844, and that it was not 
merely accidental, is slio^'n by cases in which it was decided 
that outdoor relief to single women having illegitimate children 
was illegal, as being in contravention of the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order in force in those unions ; * thus proving 
that, under this order, the category of " the able-bodied and 
their families " included independent women with children ; 
although in the other kind of orders, contemporaneous in date, 
the same category included men only (and their families). This 
is the more puzzling, in that we find the Central Authority, in 
1839 at least, regarding these very outdoor relief prohibitory 

' See for inatance the Order of 81st DeceinW, 1834, iMned to Sotton 
Courtney Fnnsli, ncnr inclndcil in Abiugdon Union, and tlie Outdoor Kelief 
RegnUtion Order. Hth December 1862, art. 1. 

) See Consolidated Order for tho Adtnitiistratioii of Bulief it) Town nniooi, 
7th March 1839, in Second Annual Rejiort, I83B, p. S2 ; the Order of 26th 
April 1889, to Aston Union; nnd Outdoor Relief Prohibitotj Order, 21st 
Deeetnber 1B44, art. 1. 

» Qgieial dnulaT, No. ], p. 8. 8tb .Isimary 18-10 ; Ibid. Ko. 84, p. 7B, 
SOtb April 1644. 
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orders as practically, if not literally, applicable only to able- 
bodied males. In the comprehensive defence of its action, 
when pleading for a renewal of the Act, the Central Authority 
expressly describes these orders as " ftoMhiting ouidoor relief 
to able-bodied male paupers" ; and as having attained the object 
aimed at, that of destroying the allowance system or relief in 
aid of wages, " so far as respects able-bodied male paupers and 
their families." ' 

To sum up this question of definition, in one series of 
outdoor relief regulations applicable to the able-bodied, in 
force in certain unions, the category of " the able-bodied " 
expressly excludes independent women ; in another series of 
regulations, in force in other unions, the category of " the able- 
bodied " inchides such women. There is actual evidence that 
the Central Authority enforced these differing determinations 
so far as to include as among "the able-bodied" unmarried 
women having illegitimate children in those unions in which 
one set of Orders was in force, Whether it ever actually 
enforced this interpretation as regards single women without 
children is not apparent in the published documents, but 
would be seen from its records. The fact of variance between 
the two interpretations of the category of " the able-bodied " 
becomes important when the two series of regulations are 
consolidated into two orders embodying distinct policies, one or 
other of which is made applicable to every union in the country. 

Once having determined what was included in the category 
of " the able-bodied," the ground becomes more clear. With 
regard to outdoor relief, there are the two streams of con- 
temporaneous regulations already alluded to — the one per- 
mitting it subject to conditions, the other prohibiting it subject 
to exceptions. 

The first series was, it is clear, regarded (at any rate down 
to 1842) as temporary, only "to be sanctioned as a palliative 
for a time, and until adequate and efficient workhouse 
accommodation shall be provided."^ These regulations were, 
in the autumn of 1 8.34, issued separately to certain unions 

> p. 62 of Report on the Further Amendment of tim Poor Law, 1639. 

> See Ihe "Sugsutions u to the most eligible modes of ProTiding Outdoor 
Employment .... in cuu where there is not an efiicicnt worklisusu, and pre- 
piTBtar; to the eBtAblishmsnt or the Workhouse System," p. 46 of Second 
Annual Bepnrt, 1836, 
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pending the introduction of "proper regulations";' but we 
also find them, between 1S35 and 1842, iouluded as a 
matter of course in ordeia prohibiting outdoor relief, by way of 
exception, but still only as providing a temporary alternative, 
until accommodation can be obtained for the reception of such 
persons in tbe workhouse.' 

There was even a third series of Ordera, which may 
perhaps be regarded as even more provisional and temporary 
than the first aeries. To various local authorities in large 
towns (such as Norwich), and in the Metropolitan parishes. 
Orders were issued from 1835 onwards, simply requiring that 
any outdoor relief to the able-bodied should be, to the extent 
of one-third ' — sometimes to the extent of one-half * — " relief in 
kind," that is to say, in loaves of bread.' 

< CircQlar, Sth Novembsr 1S34, p. 73 of First Annn&l Report, 18SS. 

I Consolidated OrHer for the AdminiBtretion of Relief in Town Dnions, 7th 
VLtx6b. 1838, see. v., art. 27, p. 82 of Second Anuual Report. 1836. 

' Poor Law Commissioners to Norwich Court of Guardians, 25th Jul; 183G ; 
Special Order to Norwich, 29tb July 1836 ; MS. Minutes, Norwich Court of 
OnanliuiH, July and Augnat 1836. 

* Special Order to Norwich, 2]Bt October 1S36 ; Poor Law CommisnioiierB 
to Iforwich Court of Ouardiana, 21it Oi'tober 1S35 ; US. Minutes, Norwich 
Court of Guardians, October ISS.'i. 

* This term, Belief in Kind, haa always been limited to food, though the 
character of the food has been varied. Medicine and "medical extras" 
supplied to the paupers in their homis hare been included in the term Out- 
door Medical Relief. The provision of clothing and bedding to the outdoor 
poor— olaaaed aa ordinary Outdoor Relief.— though permitted, has never been 
eucoorsged by the Central Authority. {Official Oircufar, IDth November 
1840, No. B, p. 117; Ibid., July 18B0, No. 89 N.8., p. 108; >u alio 
Stieeliem /torn tht Corrrtpoadence of the Local Ootemmail Sonrd, vol. ii., 
1880, p. 71.) Tbe prDviaion of tools or iinpleuients of trade was considered not 
to be of the nature of relief, and therefore not legs), It was expressly 
prohibited by tbe Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852 (art. 3). Pay- 
ment of rent (except the provision of temimrarj lodging in urgent and audden 
necessity, or lor housing a lunatic) was from the outset strictly prohibited. 
(Set Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844, art. 5, and Outdoor ReUef 
Regulation Order of 1852, art. 3,) This prohibition of payment of rent 
teems to have been considered of importance by the Poor Law Commiasionera. 
Tbe itnprautioability of preventing ottlitiary outdoor relief from being applied in 
payment of tbe pauper's rent seems only gradually to have dawned upon 
the Poor Law Board. In 1852 it was explained that although the Onler 
"prohibits the Guardians from paying the rent for a pauper either directly 
or indirectly, tl does not prevent them from allowing him such relief as under 
all the oircunutances of the case his necessities may require ; it will rest with 
the pauper to dispose of the relief alTorded to bim iu suoh manner as be may 
think fit." (Poor Law Board to Hemsworth Union, 19th October 18S2 ; in 
Home of Commons, No. Ill of 1852-3, p. 98.) A similar decision was given in 
190Z. (6ee Local GoremwcrUC^ronicli, 9th August 1902, p. 803.) Theprohihi- 
tioD still remains in force, bnt is accordingly not now regarded as of importanca. 
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It has been asBumed that it was the intention of th« 
Central Authority from tlie outset to replace these temporary 
orders penaitting outdoor relief to the able-baiied by some 
permanent injunction substituting relief in the workhouse ae 
the only method. But the documentary evidence indicates that 
the Central Authority either never entertained the idea — or else 
very c[uickly abandoned it — of issuing the Prohibitory Order to 
the manufacturing towns of the north. Thus, in October 1836, 
after nearly two years' experience, the Poor Law Commissioners, 
as their Assistant Commissioner reported, were disposed to leave 
" the contemplated worlchonse system . . . very much to the 
board of guardians, and they did not feel it necessary to lay 
down those strict rules that they had in some instances laid 
down for the government of iinions in the south of England." ' 

In 1842 the Central Authority, perhaps unwittingly, took 
a new departure. In the northern counties there were districts 
for which no orders " concerning the outdoor relief of the able- 
bodied " had been isEued. The Central Authority had failed 
to induce the Local Authorities to provide " adequate work- 
house accommodation," and it was found that " large numbers 
of able-bodied persons are often suddenly thrown out of 
employment by the fluctuations of manufacturers " (*m;).* To 
meet this situation, a new General Order was issued {the Out- 
door Labour Test Order, 13th April 1842); on the ground 
that it was impracticable " to issue the Order prohibiting out- 
door relief to able-bodied pereon.?." ' This order is historically 
of twofold significance. It has had, as will subsequently 
appear, a long and continuous career of its own, in force in 
combination with the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order in 
particular unions.* But betweeu 1842 and 1852, standing 
by itself in other unions;' it was the temporary embodunent 

1 K6. Minutea, Newcastle Board of Guardians, 7th Ootobor ISSS. 
» Oireulsr of 80th April 1812, in Eighth Annual Report. 1842, p. 179. 
' Minute of Ootuinisaionera reapeoting the meana of enforcing an Outdoor 
Labour Test, 31at October 1842, p. 331 of Ninth Annual Report, 1843. 

* For rich Special Labour Test Orders, issued in aupplement to the Out- 
relief Prohibitory Order, ite those to Boston Union, of Srd February 1847 ; 
Creditoa Union, 2Ut May 1847 ; and Catheriiigton Union, 2nd June 1847, 
which are in the most usual form \ or those to Foteahill Union, 13th Decembtr 
1847: MaldoD Union, 7th Deoomber 1817; and Naneaton UnioD, 13th 
December 1847, which are in a much shorter form, omitting the authority fot 
the appointment of a luporintendent of panper labour. 

• For suoh Special Labour Test Onlors, iniied to nniona not under tie Out- 
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of an alternative policy of the Central Authority. This 
alternative policy was, in 1852, definitely adopted by the 
Outdoor Ueiief Regulation Order (still in force), as the one 
permanently appropriate for the circumstances of many unions, 
covering a large part of England and Wales. 

This policy of leaving to the discretion of the local 
authorities the grant of outdoor relief to the able-bodied on 
certain conditions was, as already mentioned, confined to 
men. We can find no explanation of, or reason for, the 
entire absence of any provision for independent women who 
were able-bodied. It can only be inferred that, in those dis- 
tricts, the Central Authority meant the unlimited discretion 
of the local authorities with regard to outdoor relief to able- 
bodied independent women to continue. The outdoor relief 
sanctioned for able-bodied men was strictly limited to persons 
who were not in employment for hire. T'his limitation was 
expressly intended to prevent the old " Rate in Aid of 
Wages." But it was subsequently expressly allowed that out- 
door relief might be given, in respect of the particular days 
in a week or the particular weeks in a month during which 
persons were unemployed, whilst they were in remunerative 
employment on other days of that week, or other weeks of that 
month.' In the case of persons partially disabled, and able to 
earn only partial maintenance, the Poor Law Commissioners 
recommended that they " should be entirely supported by the 
guardians " — not, be it noted, by being admitted to the work- 
house — but either by their being " set to work by the guardians 
in such manner as may be suitable to their condition," or else by 
their being prohibited from doing any work on their own account.' 

It should be said that (with an exception to be hereafter 
noted in the case of women) the Central Authority stood 
rigidly on the position taken up by the 1834 Eeport that no 
regard was to be paid to character, in judgin;? applications for 
reliet " If a person," said the Poor Law Commissioners in 
1840, "be in a state of destitution, such person is to be 

relief ProhiliLtory Order, x« that to Asli ton -imdar-Ljne Union, 29th March 1847 ; 
or Uist, in s ihorter fonn, omittiiig the Authority for the oppointment of 
■ mperintendent or p&upei: labour, to CherUejr Udioh, 17th December 1847. 

> Circulai Letter, 1 4th December 1 652, io Fifth Aimiial Bepart of Poor Lsv 
flosrd, 1862, p. 31. 

* Special Report on the Further Amendment of the Poor Lsw, 183S, p. 72. 
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relieved, without reference to the moral character of B«ch 
person. Relief from the poor rates can only lawfully be 
given in cases where persons are destitute of the means of 
support. And the fact that the destitution may have been 
caused by the immorality or improvidence of the party who 
seeks to be relieved does not alter or vary the duty of 
guardians to administer relief proportional to the necessity of 
the case." ' 

The outdoor relief, where given, had to be subject to two 
conditions. It was to be at least half in kind, and conditional 
on the recipient being set to work by the local authority, the 
time, mode and conditions of work being fixed by the Central 
Authority. 

With regard to the kinds and conditions of " parish work," 
it was repeatedly laid down by the Central Authority that 
none would be saoctioned unless (a) the work was " hard," not 
of a kind usually performed by independent labourers or 
competing with them, nor " much regarded as to profitable 
results," strictly supervised, " of a laborious and undesirable 
nature in itself," and "of auch a nature as to discourage 
applications from all who are not really necessitous " ; (6) paid 
" less than would be paid for work of equal quantity if 
performed by independent labourers " ; ' or as it was later 
stated, the payment "ought to assume the form of relief, not 

of wages A single man or a man with a wife and one 

child ought not to receive as much as a man with a wife and 
eight children." ' 

It is not explained bow payment on the last principle 
could be made consistent with the former principles. 
But the intention of the Central Authority is clear. In 
the words quoted with approval in the circular of 1835, the 
parish was to be " the hardest taskmaster and the worst pay- 
master." * 

An important exception was made by a separate clause in 
the Order providii^ that the guardians might depart from any 
of these regulations in particular instances, and thus give 

' Poor Law Oommissionera to Plymouth Board of GuardUiui, 2Cth April JS40. 
» p. 46 of Second Annual Report, 1836 ; O^ial Cireular, No. 29, p. 161, 
80th Novomber 1843. 

* Hinute, SlBt October 1842, p. 383 of Ninth Annual Beport, 184S. 

* p. 46 of Second Annnal Report, 1838. 
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outdoor relief to able-bodied males on auy conditions, subject 
to their reporting each such instance within fifteen days to 
the Central Authority, and obtaining its subsequent approval. 
With that approval, outdoor relief to able-bodied men, without 
any conditions, was lawfuL The records of the Central 
Authority between 1842 and 1847, which have not been pub- 
lished, would show how frequently application was made for 
thia approval, and whether the Central Authority puraned 
any definite policy in approving or disapproving the cases, 
or merely approved all that were reported to it. 

The second series of outdoor relief regulations, beginning 
with the Consolidated Order for the Administration of Belief 
in Town Unions of 1836, and culminating in the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (still in force), proceeds on 
the basis of forbidding outdoor relief to the "able-bodied and 
their families." But from the outset we find a series of 
express exceptions made in particular Orders, gradually in- 
creasing in number and definiteness. The most numerous and 
the most important of these exceptions relate to women, and 
will be subaequently dealt with. For the male able-bodied 
person himself {and his family) only three exceptions were 
to be made. The local authority had discretion to allow 
him outdoor relief (a) in case of sudden and urgent neces- 
sity ; (b) in case of sickness, accident, or mental infirmity 
in his family; or (c) for the burial of any member of his 
family.' 

Another series of exceptions allowed outdoor relief to the 
families of able-bodied persons (a) in gaol, or otherwise in 
custody ; (6) absent as soldiers, sailors or marines ; or (c) other- 
wise residing outside the union.* 

A third exception empowered the local authorities (as in 
the analogous case of the Outdoor Labour Test Order) to 
depart from these regulations in any pai'ticular instance, and 
thus to give outdoor relief to the able-bodied, whether men, 
women, or their families, on any conditions, subject to their 
reporting each such instance within fifteen days to the 
Central Authority and obtaining its subsequent approval. 
With that approval outdoor relief to the able-bodied, without 
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any conditions, was lawful. The records of the Central 
Authority between 1842 and 1847 would show what policy 
it pursued in approving or disapproving the cases of 
unconditional outdoor relief to the able-bodied, wliich were 
reported by those local authoritiea to which this Order had 
been issued. Wliat appears from the published documents is 
that the Central Authority, between 1835 and 1842, "in 

cases where this Order had been issued had been 

obliged to sanction large exceptions to its provisions." ^ 

On this, among other grounils, the Central Authority in 
1843 took to modifying the operation of the Outdoor Kelief 
Prohibitory Orders by supplementijig them, in certain of the 
unions in which they were in force, by an Outdoor Labour 
Order, practically identical lu terms with the Outdoor Labour 
Teat Order of 1S42, which we have already mentioned as 
being alone in force in other unions.' Similar Orders — in 
effect modifying the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order — have 
ever since continued to be issued to particular unions ; but, 
from 1852 onward, in the form of applying to the particular 
unions conceraed the Outdoor Labour Test Order of 1842, 
which had theretofore been issued alone. 

We are now in a position to sum up the policy of the 
Central Authority, with regard to outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied, as it stood in 1847, embodied in documents applicable 
to three different parts of England and Wales. In thirty- 
two unions the Labour Test Order of 1842 was alone in force, 
whilst in twenty-nine others the regulations were essentially 
similar to this. In this part of the country the discretion 
of the local authorities to give outdoor rehef to able-bodied 
independent women (as to other independent women) was 
unfettered by any regulation, and not directed by any 
instructions. Outdoor relief to able-bodied men and their 
families was within the discretion of the local authorities, if it 
was accompanied by test work by the man and subject to 
certain conditions. In other parts of the country, comprising 
396 unions, the Prohibitory Order was alone in force, and 
outdoor relief to the able-bodied, whether men or women, and 

Slit Octobei 1S12, p. 881 of Ninth Annual 
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> p. 87S of Ninth Annual Report, 1813. 
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their families, was, with limited and precise exceptions, 
prohibited; unless, in particular instances, the local authority 
suhsequently reported it to, and got it sanctioned by, the 
Central Authority. In yet other parts of the country, 
comprising eighty-oue unions, the Prohibitory Order and an 
Outdoor Labour Test Order were jointly in force, and outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied, whether men or women, and their 
families, was, so far as general rules went, prohibited. But such 
outdoor relief was lawful if it was in each case subsequently 
reported to. and approved by, the Central Authority ; 
with this difference between that given to able-bodied men 
(and their families) and that given to independent women 
(and their families) that the former had to be, and the latter 
had not to be, accompanied by test work. This requirement 
of test work by the man, in certain unions, as a condition of 
the outdoor relief to be thus sanctioned by the Central 
Authority, appears at first sight to impose on those unions 
an additional restriction on the grant of outdoor relief, as 
compared with those unions in which outdoor relief could be 
sanctioned by the Central Authority without test work. The 
practical result may have been exactly the opposite. The records 
of the Central Authority between 1843 and 1847 would show 
to what extent and in what kind of cases its sanction to these 
cases of outdoor relief was given or refused ; and whether, 
according to the statistics, it was not given more frequently 
and even as a matter of course, where test work was 
obligatory as a condition, aa compared with cases in which 
test work was not required. If this was so, not only did 
union differ from union in the extent to which outdoor relief 
to the able-bodied was sanctioned by the Central Authority, 
but it may he that the statistics would show that in this respect, 
sex differed from sex — such outdoor relief being freely granted 
and lightly sanctioned to able-bodied men from whom teat 
work was exacted ; and sanctioned with greater stringency in 
the case of the able-bodied independent women from whom 
no such test was exacted. 
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(ii.) In the Workhouse 

When "the able-bodied and their families" entered the 
workhouse, we find the Central Authority preacribing a 
classification altogether different from that applied to outdoor 
paupers. The very category of the " able-bodied and their 
families " disappears. It was, of course, inevitable that this 
should happen. In any institution, infants, boys, girls, sick 
and healthy adults, male and female, required different treat- 
ments. But, to the confusion of every one concerned, the 
Central Authority retained, for its workhouse classification, as 
for the entirely different ciasaificatioa of outdoor paupers, the 
same adjective of " able-bodied," without even explaining that 
it was here used in an altogether different sense. As usual 
in the documents of this period, there is no definition of the 
term. But whenever it occurs in the regulations affecting the 
workhouse, the term " able-bodied " was apparently intended by 
the Central Authority to denote all persons not being either 
children, "the aged and infirm," or "the sick." If the 
draugbtamau of the General Consolidated Order of 1847 
had been aware of the need for a definition clause, he would 
presumably have said that in that Order the term " able- 
bodied" should denote those persons above the age of child- 
hood, and below that of "the aged," who for the time beii^ 
were in the enjoyment of normal health, This class, it will 
be seen, differs considerably from that referred to in the 
preamble of the section in the 1834 Act under which outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied was to have been abolished j namely, 
persons (with tlieir families) " who at the time of applying for 
or receiving such relief were wholly or partially in the emyloy- 
ment of individuals." ' The Act thus pointed to the capacity to 
obtain employment for liire, at any wages whatsoever, whatever 
may have been the state of health, as the essential characteristic 
of being " able-bodied." This, too, was the construction placed 
on the term when used in the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory 
Order, 184:4, where the Central Authority expressly held that 
" poor pereons who have frequent ailments, who are ruptured and 
are generally of weak constitutions " but who are " ia receipt of 
wages " — however low such wages might be — must be treated, 
■ 4 i 6 WiUiain IV. c. 76, boo. 62. 
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for outdoor relief, aa being "able-bodied persona."' When 
auch persons entered the workhouse, not merely would the 
several membera of their families pass into diflerent categories, 
but they themselves, if the doctor so decided, would, in the 
view of the Central Authority, on crossing the threshold, cease 
to be " able-bodied persons," — and become members of the 
diametrically opposite category of " the sick." If auch persona, 
without being cured, subsequently left the workhouse, we must 
infer that, according to the policy of the Central Authority, 
their cbaracteristic of physical or mental infirmity ceased to 
be relevant, as they passed, on crossing the threshold, into the 
ranka of " able-bodied persona," 

Inside the workhouse, the " able-bodied " (in the workhouse 
sense) are divided simply into male and female. We can find 
no regulations specially affecting relief to them, aa apart from 
other inmates of the establishmeut, except some modifications 
in the amount of food allowed, or of labour exacted. As even 
these modifications arc inextricably mixed up with the general 
regulations affecting all inmates, and are contained in the same 
long series of Orders, culminating in tlie General Consolidated 
Order of 184V, we relegate them to the subsequent section on 
the workhouse. 

B.— Va(/ra7Us 

We have seen that the policy of the Report and Act of 
1834, with regard to vagrants, was to ignore them as a class, 
to reheve them only in the workhouse, aud to deal with them 
exactly aa with other workhouse inmates. What the Central 
Authority seems to have contemplated was that the strict 
application of the " workhouse test " would not only prevent 
vagrants coming on the rates at all, but that it could be used 
to prevent ainisgiviog. It was apparently with this view that 
the Central Autliority, in 1837, sanctioned a code of regula- 
tions for the admission to the workhouse of the " casual poor," 
meaning " wayfarers " or homeless " persona in a state of 
destitution . . . who , . . belonged to distant parishes." * 
These regulations included admission by tickets distributed by 
any ratepayer, and the performance of a task of work before 

> Ofidal dnular, April and Hay 181S, Soa. 14 and U, N.S., p]i. 227-S. 

■ Letter, eth SepUmber IS37, iu Fourth Annual Report, 1S3S, )>. Ifi4. 
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the grant of a meal.' lu diet, diacipline, and other treatment, 
they were to be dealt with " as the other paupers iii the work- 
house." ' In other unions the regulations included the 
establisbment of a separate vagrant ward, which was equally 
sanctioned by the Central Authority. A similar plan was 
strongly pressed on the local authorities of the Metropolis in 
1838 and 1839.* Such vagrants must, however, if destitute, 
not be refused relief.* The Central Authority hoped that " if 
these arrangements be adopted . . . casual alm^iving in the 
streets, by which vagrancy and imposture are encouraged, will 
be materially checked," " 

The 6rst sign of discontent with this policy tliat we find 
is in 1841, when the Central Authority is asked by the local 
authorities of Lambeth and Colchester " whether the workhouse 
is to be a lodging house and to be inundated with these 
trampers " who habitually " make the union house a lodging 
house," greatly to the annoyance of the establishment. The 
Central Authority admits that its policy of a mere application 
of the " workhouse test" to vagrants has proved unsatisfactory, 
and declares the only effectual remedy to be a separate semi- 
penal establishment." In the absence of adequate statutory 
powers, the Central Authority pours out, between 1841 and 
1844, a stream of regulations and suggestions to local 
authorities, based on the idea of making the night's stay of the 
vagrant more unpleasant to him. There was to be everywhere 
a separate vagrant ward; vrithout a fire; smoking and card 
playing were to be strictly prohibited ; they were to be bathed ; 
their bedding was to be inferior to that of other inmates, and 
so on. Above all, they were to be prosecuted under the 
Vt^rant Act on the slightest provocation.' 

' pji. 185-Ul of Third Annual Rejiort, 1837. 

' p. 89 of Fiftli Annual Report, 1838. 

° Instructional Ciiculu', 12th Dec«mbar 1838 ; in Firth Annual Report, 
1889, p. 87 \ ditto, 7th December 1839, in 8tith Annual Report, 1840, 
p. 103. 

• Letter, 2nil Aagust 1841, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, p. 77. 

' Cil«ular, 7th December 1S39 ; in Sixth Annual RejHirt, 1840, p. 104. 

• Vgkial Circular, No. 12, 14th October 1841, p. 170 ; Lett«r, 16th February 

1841, to NewcuitU Board of Ouardinns ; Letter, 13th September 1844, to 
Bradford Board of aaanlianB. 

' 0£iciai Oircular. No. 12, 14th Outobor 1841, p, 170 ; Oeneral Order, 6th 
February 1E42, in Eighth Annnat Report, 1842, p. 81 ; Letter, Gth February 

1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1843, p. 110. 
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Yet the Central Authority was not yet convinced of the 
need for a vagrant ward in every union. When the Bradford 
Board of Guardians pointed out in 1844 that the average 
number of their vagrants was only twelve a week, the Central 
Authority at once acquiesced in the abandonment of the pro- 
posed v^rant ward, and said that arrangements should be made 
to set the vagrants a task of work in the workhouse itself.' 

In 1842 and 1844, aa we have seen, slightly increased 
powers over vj^ranta were obtained (including, but only by 
implication, statutory authority for the four hours' detention 
in the morning), together with powers to establish district 
asylums for the houseless poor in certain large towns. 

The Central Authority " framed a scheme for division of the 
whole of the Metropolitan district" into areas corresponding 
" to the great lines of roads along which mendicants and 
vt^ants " entered London,' which were to have separata 
establishments for vagrants, and so entirely relieve the 
Metropolitan workhouses of their care.^ What Orders were 
issued to this effect is not clear. Meanwhile the House of 
Commons appointed a Select Committee to consider the whole 
conduct of the Central Authority ; and no further action was 
taken. Orders were issued to the boards of management of 
the newly created vagrant districts, telling them that they 
need not meet.' How far these vagrancy districts ever came 
into existence we have not yet discovered. One of them, the 
North Eastern Metropolitan District, had got so far as to enter 
into a contract for the purchase of a site and to borrow £3500 
to pay for it. " Owing to various causes, the chief of which 
was a want of co-operation on the part of several of the boards 
of guardians, that scheme, after an inquiry by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, was abandoned." * Beyond this some- 
what obscure episode, all that happened was that when the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847 systematically codified the 
regulations affecting workhouses, it included, scattered among 
its various sections, a few provisions relating to the treatment 

> LotUr to iJradrgnl Boaitl of GDardiaaa, 3nl October 1844. 

' p. 19 o( EleveutU Aniiiul Boport, 181B. 

» p. IB of Twslfth Aiuraal Report, 184B ; O^Ud Cirtular, No. B, N.3., 
p. 69, Ut Ma; 1347. * p. 11 orThirt«enth Annual Report, 1847. 

' MLnul« of Poor Law lioard on the HouaelcaB Poor in the Mctrapolb, 23rd 
Deeembet 1863, in Sixteenth Annnal Report, ises, p. 31. 
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of the "casual poor wayfarera," such as the requirement of a 
separate ward, and the expresa regulation of their diet and 
employment.' 

C — Women 

We have shown, in the preceding analysis of the Report 
and Act of 1834, that neither the "principles of 1834" nor 
the enactment of Parliament had prescribed the policy to be 
pursued with regard to women ; except that it was implied or 
assumed that wives were to follow their husbands exactly aa 
if they were infants. With regard to the widow, the deserted 
wife, the wife of the absentee soldier or sailor, the wife of a 
husband resident in another parish or another country — above 
all, with regard to the independent able-bodied woman — the 
Central Authority had either to let the existing practice of 
outdoor relief continue, or to discover a policy for itself. 

With regard to the able-bodied independent woman, we 
have shown that the Central Authority developed, between 
1634 and 1847, two distinct policies which became applicable 
to two different geographical areas. In the thirty-two unions 
in which the Outdoor Labour Test Order was alone in force, 
the discretion of the local authorities to give outdoor relief to 
able-bodied independent women was left unfettered by any 
rule, instruction or advice of the Central Authority." 

In the 477 unions in which the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory 
Order was in force (either with or without an Outdoor Labour 
Test Order), outdoor relief to able-bodied independent women 
was prohibited, with certain exceptions, which, between 1836 
and 1844, steadily increased in number. As crystallised in 
the Out Belief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (atill in force) out- 
door relief was allowed to such able-bodied independent women, 

(1) On account of sudden and urgent necessity ; 

(2) On account of the sickness, accident, or bodily or 

1 Oeaeral Ooii«olid«ted Order ot 24tli Jol; 1847, sk ui<. S7, S9 *ud 
104. 

■ We ought to stats that Id one of the url; Orders (intended to be 

teropomrj) the Oentral Authority did expreuly prescribe a policy for "single 
woman not being B.ged or infirm." It was eridently contemplated tliat they 
were to be dealt with quite diSerently from the "able-bodied male pauper." 
who wu to be put to "pariili work." The outdoor relier to be granted to 
them waa to be at least half in kind (p. 85 of Fint Annual Report, 18SS). No 
cnch clause appears in the General Orden subsequently isined. 
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mental infirmity of any member of their familieis (unlike a 
fatber in like case, the Independent mother vas not required 
to produce a medical certificate) ; 

(3) For de&aying the expenses of burial of any of their 
families ; 

(4) If a widow, for the first aix months of widowhood 
or, without limit of time, if, unable to earn a livelihood, and 
having one or more children dependent on her, she had had 
no illegitimate child since her widowhood.' 

In the Circulars issued with these Orders, the only instruc- 
tions with regard to any class of able-bodied independent 
women relate to widows. In these instructions the grant of 
outdoor relief during the first six months of widowhood, with- 
out any mention of its being considered whether they had 
children or not, or whether they were employed for wages or 
not, is specially and repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
local authorities as laudable.^ 

It was, indeed, insisted by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee in 1838 "that a power should be continued to the 
board of guardians, taking into conaidenttion the character 
of the parties, to relieve, out of the workhouse, widows with 
young children left dependent upon them." * 

This is the more significant in that the Central Authority, 
in one ca.'^e at least, had tried a harsher expedient. In tlie 
Eradfield Union, which, under Mr, Stevens' chairmanship, had 
adopted an ultra-rigorous policy, the board of guardians itself 
passed a nde forbidding outdoor relief " to any widow or 
single woman, not being aged or infirm, who is of ability to 
work," except in sickness, accident or urgent necessity.' This 
was much criticised but waa maintained by the majority, who 
asked the Central Authority to support them by issuing an 
Order prohibiting all outdoor relief to able-bodied women not 

' Amended Fonus of Order prohibiting Outdoor Relier to tho Able-lxidiwi, 
1SS9 and UJO, in Rajiort ou the Further AmcndiiKint of the Poor I^w, 1839, 
p. lOS, sad Serenth Annual Report, 1S41, pp. BB-100 ; Out Relief Frobibitorj 
Order, 1814, >rt 1. 

* Instructional Letter, December 1S39, p. 107 of Report on the Further 
Amendnieot of the Poor Law, 1839 : ditto, Anguat 1B40, p. 102 of SeTenth 
Annuel Report, 184 1. 

* Report of House oF Comiuona Oomnuttee on Poor Law Adminutration, 
1887-e, p. 30. 

* MB. Minutes, Bradhcld Ruard of Guardians, l'.!th Octohor 1S3G 
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being aged or infirai. The Poor Law ComniisBioners in reply 
said that they " moat willingly confirm the resolution, and in 
so doing they desire to state tliat they consider the workbouae 
to be the best description of relief for all caaea, and they are 
always glad to perceive that the guardians of any imion view 
outdoor relief as the exception to the general rule, to he 
administered, with caution, in cases of sickness, infirmity and 
particular distress only." ^ But even the Bradfield Guardians 
found this Order, for which they had themselves asked, quite 
unworkable ; and they were reduced to asking sanction for 
Buccessive departures from it. They generally granted out- 
door relief to widows for tbe first few weeks of their widow- 
hood, and weve often driven to extend it. They then asked 
for an alteration permitting outdoor relief to able-bodied 
" widows of good character with more than one child under 
eleven, if a boy, and under thirteen if a girl." Tlie Central 
Authority was loath to let go, but had eventually to issue 
another Special Order as desired.' 

Tbe grant of outdoor relief to widows having children, 
apart from tliia six months' term, ia, "so far as il rdaUs to 
ahle-hodied women in employment," regarded as of doubtful 
policy, to be made with circumspection, as likely to excuse 
contributions from relatives, to discourage insurance, and to 
have all the evils of tbe rate in aid of wages. It is suggested, 
moreover, that a widow can usually earn enough to support 
one child.* It may be understood from a hare reference in 
the Instructional Letter of 1839 to "able-bodied women them- 
selves " as well as to widows, that the Central Authority was 
alive to the effect upon women's wages of the grant of 
outdoor relief to single independent women in employment* 
But in the revision of this Instructional Letter in 1841 — 
though its terms remained almost identical — the slight 
reference to the single able-bodied woman wage-earner was 
silently omitted." 

> M3. Minutes, Bradfield llfard of GuardUna. Stb, lEth and a7tli February 
18SS ; Special Ojder to Biudfield Uninn, 2()Ih February 1830. 

* Ibid. 4th March and Stet October 1836; February, June, July and 
Norember 1839; Poor I,aw Bnard to Bradfield Union, 17th July md 7th 
Noyember 1639 ; Spocial Order to Brailfield Union, November 1839. 
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With regard to married women, the policy kid down by 
the Central Authority differed according to the particular 
kind of Order in force, and thus according to the locality in 
which they resided. In all but specialty excepted cases, relief 
to a woman under coverture was deemed to be relief to her 
husband, and came thus within all the various regulations 
and conditions limiting outdoor relief to the able-bodied 
man. 

In the thirty-two unions to which Out-door Labour Test 
Orders were applied by themselves — these culminating in the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation Order 1852 {stQl in force) — the 
policy of the Central Authority was to leave the discretion of 
the local authorities unfettered, with regard to the grant of 
outdoor relief to married women, except the wives of those 
men (" the able-bodied and their families ") to whom outdoor 
relief was only to be granted in return for labour. In these 
latter cases the measure of the relief was to be the needs of 
the family, not the work done by the husband. In 1835 the 
Central Authority had even urged that, where the families were 
large, they " ehould be furnished with proviaions according to 
their numbers and necessities in the same way as other 
paupers " by way of " additional relief " to the man for the 
" wives and children, as far as shall be actually necessary." ' 

As the policy became settled, the phrase " additional relief " 
was drapped ; but the amount given to the husband was tu 
depend, not on the amount or value of the work that he did, 
but was to be " proportioned to the wants of the applicant 
and his family, and should not be deemed remuneration for 
the work done." * In these cases half, at least, of the relief 
given to the husband was to he in kind ; whilst, according to 
the Orders, no labour was required irom the wife.* In spite 
of the absence from the Orders of any requirement that the 
wife should render any task of labour, we find the Central 
Authority in 1842 — concerned at the earning of money by 
the wives (and children) of men at " parish work "- — making 
au inconsistent suggestion. In tlie Minute of 31st October 

' Cirmilar, 21st September 1838, p. 4B of Second Annual fieport, 1888. 
* Minute on Outdoor Ubonr Test, SUt October I84S, p- 383 of NinUl 
Annual Report, 1843. 

■ Outdoor Labour Test Order, 30tli Aiiril 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 

nii, p. 176. 
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1842, it ia suggested that, "if it be practicable, some empl<^- 
ment, such as picking up or carrying stones, should be pro- 
vided for the wives and children. The latter precautioa ifi 
pecuharly important in the manufacturing districts." ' This 
requirement of labour from the wife had, up to 1847, found 
no embodiment in any Order. 

In the 477 unions to which the Outdoor Relief Pro- 
hibitory Order of 1844 appUed, three extenaive classes of 
wives were, by the policy of the Central Authority, to be 
treated as if they were widows. 

(a) A wife deserted by lier husband and having only 
legitimate children dependent on her could, under the Out- 
door Relief Prohibitory Order, 1844, be given Outdoor Relief 
aa a widow having a child dependent on. her. As a matter of 
fact, the position of any wife living apart from her husband 
was better than that of a widow. The wife living apart from 
her husband (whether technically deserted by him or not, and 
whether or not he was within tlie union) could insist on the 
relief of her children, without applying for relief for herself; 
aod if the child waa below the age of seven, it could not be 
separated from her. even with her own consent ; and thus the 
relief had to be outdoor relief. She could, moreover, send her 
children over seven into the workhouse without herself accom- 
panying them, or herself becoming a pauper. On the other hand, 
though the local authority might, if it chose, grant out- 
door relief to a widow having a child dependent on her (if 
she had had no illegitimate child born since her widowhood), 
it neeil not do so, and it could not relieve her dependent children, 
whether under seven or over, without making her a pauper. 
(6) The wife of a husband — 

(i.) Beyond the seas ; 

(ii.) In custody of the law ; or 

(iii.) Confined in an asylum as a lunatic or idiot 
was to be treated, for indoor and outdoor relief alike, aa if she 
were a widow (a widow beyond the six mouths' term, though 
this is not bo stated). By " beyond the seas," the Central 
Authority understood "out of Great Britain,"* 

' p. 386 of Ninth Annual Report, 1843. 
> Instruotiun&l Letter, 17th October 18i4 ; 
1845, p. 137. 
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(e) In the case of the wife of an able-bodied soldier, 
sailor, or marine in His Majesty's service (wherever he might 
be situated), the Central Authority expressly slated that it 
felt it to be " desirable to give great latitude " to the local 
authorities." ' 

In all other cases, within those parts of the country to 
which this Order applied, wives residing with their husbands 
had to follow them, and were not to be relieved, either in 
or out of the workhouse, without them. A more difficult 
question was whether a man could continue to receive relief in 
the workhouse if his wife insisted on leaving it, The Central 
Authority, on being appealed to by a local authority actually 
confronted with such a case, decided that the wife could not 
be prevented from leaving the workhouse. It hazarded the 
opinion (of which we do uot admit the legal validity), " that a 
woman may be restrained by the control of her husband from 
leaving the workhouse, and if he declines to use his marital 
control, it is in the power of the guardians to dismiss the husband. 
But whether it is expedient or judicious to pursue such a 
course must depend on the peculiar circumstances which each 
individual case presenta. One consideration is particularly 
important in dealing with any case of this description, that is, 
whether the husband is in a condition practically to exercise 
his control over his wife. Where he is not, it would be very 
unadvisable, in the opinion of the Commissioners, to make it a 
condition of the relief of the husband or of his children (if he 
have any) that he should exercise an authority over his wife 
which practically he cannot exercise." ' 

It is interesting at this point to sum up the policy of 
the Central Authority, so far as embodied in its published 
documents between 1834 and 184V, with regard to outdoor 
relief to women, especially as affecting the "Rate in Aid of 
Wages." The policy differed fundamentally in the two 
different areas of the country governed respectively by the two 
kinds of Orders. Where the Outdoor Labour Test Older 
(continued, after 1852, by the Outdoor Belief Regulation 
Order, which is still in force) was alone applied, the discretion 
of the local authority to give outdoor relief to women of any 

■ Inltrnctiontl Letter, 2Iat Deoetnbcr 1844 ; in ElsTenth Anniul Report, 
I84S, p. 59. > OSieieil Circtdar, lit Jana 1646, Ho. 48, p. 90. 
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status, married or unmarried, with children or without, waa 
unfettered by any Order. The only rule made by the Central 
Authoriiy in the matter was that if the woman was the wife 
of an able-bodied man who was himself employed on "parish 
work," and residing with him. at least one-half of hia relief 
should be in kind. No rule was made or Order issued by 
the Central Authority against the grant of outdoor relief to 
women employed for wages, even in respect of the very days 
on which they were earning wages. 

We have mentioned that the Central Authority, so far as 
men were concerned, stood rigidly to the position of the 1834 
Report that the moral character of the applicant was to be 
absolutely disregarded in considering the relief to be grauted 
to him. With re;;ard to women, however, it took up a 
different position. We find it advising that the mothers 
of illegitimate children should, on this ground alone, not be 
granted outdoor relief.' 

Where the Outdoor Eelief Prohibitory Order was in 
force, neither spinsters nor wives residing with able-bodied 
haabaiids* could, apart from auddeo and urgent nec^sity, 
receive outdoor relief, unless they were sick. But with regard 
to widows and wives living apart from their husbands, the 
exceptions to the protdbition were so numerous that both 
these classes may almost be said to have been expressly 
allowed to receive outdoor relief. The fact that such women 
were in enjployment for wages was not regarded by the Orders 
of the Central Authority as relevant : nor was it prescribed 
that any task of labour should be exacted in return for the 
relief. And althougli if we look closely, it i.? possible to find, 
in the circulars, instructional letters and published decisions of 
these thirteen year8(1834-1847), two or three bare incidental 
allusions to the possibility of outdoor relief to women having 
the effect of a " Eate in Aid of Wages," even these occur only 
in the earlier years, and presently die away entirely. It is, 
therefore, not incorrect to say that an objection to outdoor 
relief to women in employment formed during these years no 
part of the declared policy of the Central Authority. 

' PiKir Law CommissionorB to Plymouth Court of Guardiins, 26th April 
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When women entered the workhouse, the policy of the 
Central Authority (as in the analogous case of "the able- 
bodied") was to classify them in quite other categories than 
those which governed their outdoor relief. The woman's 
status, with regard to a man, so fundamental as long as she 
remained outside, was, in the workhouse, entirely irrelevant. 
What became important was whether or not she was sick, 
"able-bodied" (in the workhouse sense), or "aged and infirm"; 
whether or not she was a nursing mother, or a mother of 
children under seven years old ; whether or not she was of 
" good character " or of " dissohite and disorderly habits " or 
the mother of an illegitimat-e child. These considerations — 
leading to classifications inconsistent with each other — affected 
the women's segregation in the workhouse, the employment 
provided for them, the dietary and the amount of their 
freedom. With all this we deal in subsequent sections. 



J). — Children 

The policy of the Central Authority with regard to the 
relief of children rested on the general rule that children, 
residing with their parents (or surviving parent) and dependent 
on them for support, had to follow them for relief This was 
not limited by any condition as to the age of the child, the 
essential fact being the dependence of the child for support. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the child, this involved a 
great and complex difference in policy in the two different areas 
of the country to which we have had so often to refer. In 
unions governed by the Outdoor Labour Test Order (afterwards 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, 18.'i2), all such children 
might be relieved in their homes, the only limitation placed 
on the discretion of the local authority being that, if they 
were the children of able-bodied men, at least half the relief 
granted to the father for their necessities had to be in kind. 

In unions in which the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
was in force, the children (although not sick) of certain classes 
of parents might be relieved in their own homes, whilst 
those of certain other classes of parents could be relieved only 
hy admission to the workhouse (unless, in particular instances, 
the grant of outdoor relief was specially sanctioned by the 
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Central Authority). This determination by the Central 
Authority of the method of relief of such children did not 
depend on their age, their sex, their characteristica, or their 
needs, but on the artificial categories in which their fathers 
(or mothers) were placed. We need not follow these intricacies 
once more in detAil. Tiicy can easily be unravelled from the 
foregoing sections on " The Able-bodied " and on " Women." 

Whatever outdoor relief was given to the parent in respect 
of the child, the policy of the Central Authority was one of 
absolute non-intervention with regard to its treatment. No 
directions were given, either for its education or for any other 
of its needs. The only direction that we find is a decision 
that the local authority must not pay the school fees for any 
such child ; and must not even add with this view 2d. per 
week per child to tlie outdoor relief granted to the parent,' 

When the child entered the workhouse it passed out of 
its former classification and entered into an entirely different 
one. For outdoor relief, as we have seen, the policy of the 
Central Authority was to distinguish among children only 
according to the kind of parents they had. Inside the work- 
house, the policy of the Central Authority was to regard this 
cliusification as irrelevant, and to place all childi'en, of what- 
ever parentage, in categories, dependent on their own age, sex 
and health. They were either sick or well ; and also either 
(1) Children under seven; (2) Boys between seven and 
fifteen; or (3) Girls between seven and fifteen. The treatment 
of these categories is so inextricably mixed up witli that of 
the other inmates of the workhouse that we relegate the 
matter to our subsequent sections. 

The Central Authority gave no direction to change the 
system under which some local authorities sent their pauper 
children to eatabhshmenta kept for private profit. In 1838, 
this system was implicitly sanctioned by a long instructional 
letter, dealing with " Mr. Aubin'a establishment for pauper 
children at Norwood," where the children were employed in the 
workshop on alternate days, and were under the special care 
of a chaplain.' 

But the Central Authority was evidently uneasy about 
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the quarter of a milliou jmuper children, of whom it was 
gradually getting some tens of ihotisands iq tbe great 
geoeral workhouses ob which it had insisted.' Keports on 
the training of the workhouse children were called for, and a 
valuable series was published in 1841, in which the establish- 
ment of separate boarding schools was suggested, where the 
children could receive both elementary schooling and industrial 
training. This proposal united the opposition of the hoards 
of guardians, who objected to a new authority, to that of those 
who demurred to giving the pauper children any better educa- 
tion than the children of the lowest independent labourer.' 

In 1844, as we have seen, the Central Authority obtained 
statutory power to direct the establishment of district schools ; 
but no Order on the subject appears to have been issued 
prior to 1847. 

We pass now to the children of an age to be started in 
life. Though the Central Authority had been expressly 
empowered to issue regulations as to apprenticeship, it did 
not, during its first decade, issue any Order on the subject. 
The only indication which we can find of the policy which it 
wished pursued during this decade with regard to such children 
is a comment on the proposed Bill for the Amendment of the 
Poor Law in 1840. This comment is strongly adverse to 
the payment of apprenticeship premiums, and suggests that 
premiums are only needed in " occasional " cases of lame or blind 
children.' Not until 1845 does the Central Authority issue 
any directions on the subject By the Apprenticeship Orders 
of December 1844, and January 1845, amended in August 

' At Midsummer, 1838, the children uodnr «i«t*en in the workhon»e« of 
tba 1TB Quioiu than making returns Dumbored do fewer than 42,797, out of & 
tetal workhooM popuUtioD of S7,.'ilO. (Speci&l Beport on the Further Amend- 
ment of the Poor Law, 1839, p. 6S.) In 1840 the Poor Law Commissionera 
Mtimftttd tbe total nanitMr under 16 to be 64,670, of whom ee,S3fi were 
between 2 and 16 (Report ou the Training of Pauper Children, 1841, p. iii.). 

* " It would be eaid that we Bhonld be giving the pauper children a better 
eduiSition than that obtaiaable b; the independent labonrer'a ohild. While 1 
allow and lament thli tnitb, I wbollj deny its force. Because the acbooling 
of children out of the u-orkhouee is neglected, is this a valid reaaon and oicuae 
for eqoaltj neglecting those who are within it T According to this argument, 
not a nngle ivj of moral or religious knowledge should be allowed to illumine 
the mind of a pauper child \ hs ^ould be brought up a perfect brute, since it ia 
cartun that this is the lot of innumerable indepeudent children " (E, Oarleton 
TdTmII, in Beport on the Training of Pauper Children, lS4t, p. 3SG), 

< OSIeiai Obvutar, No. C, ISth June 1840, p. SS. 
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1845, and included and amplified in the General Consolidated 
Order of 1847, elaborate conditions of appronticeahip were 
prescribed for the protection of the apprentice ; limits of age 
were fixed ; the duties of the masters were made more onerous 
and definite ; and the payment of premiums, whilst atill 
allowed for children between nine and sixteen, was expreaaly 
prohibited, at first for all over fourteen, but subsequently 
for all over sixteen, unless physically deformed or defective, 
except in tlie form of clothing.' But the Central Authority 
does not advocate apprenticeship. On the contrary, in issuing 
the Order of 1845, it wrote a special letter to accompany it 
in which the local authorities were pointedly reminded that 
it had hitherto refrained from issuing any regulations on the 
subject ; that as Parliament had uot abolished the system of 
apprenticeship it would " doubtless continue to be practised in 
those districts where it has hitherto prevailed " ; that " there 
are not wanting authorities of weight against the system " ; 
and that local authorities were not to infer that the Central 
Authority entertained " any desire to promote its introduction." • 
Apart from this severe discouragement of apprenticeship 
we can discover no indication of the policy of the Central 
Anthority as to starting the children in life. Ko advice was 
given to the local authorities on the s 



E.— Thc Sick 
We have seen that neither the Report nor the Act of 
1834 laid down any policy for the sick— suggesting, in fact, 
no change in the existing practice under which they were both 
maintained and medically attended in their homes. During 
the whole of the period, 1834-47, there is nothing in the 
Orders laying down any other policy so far as the maintenance 
of the sick is concerned. Both the two streams of regulations, 
the Outdooi Labour Test Orders (culminating in the Outdoor 
Eelief Et-gulation Order of 1852) and the Outdoor Belief 
Prohibitory Order of 1844, expressly excepted, from all their 
prohibitions or restrictions on the grant of outdoor relief, cases 

' General Order, Slat December 1844, sad Hflth Jaiioary 1846, in Eleventh 
Aonmil Beport. IS4G, pp, 72-90 \ Ifith lud 22ti<I August 1846, ia Twelfth 
Annual Report, 1848, pp. 80-71 ; and Arts. 62-74 of GenofBl Consolidated Order 
of 24th July 18*7. 

' Circular, iBt January 184fi, in Eleventh Annual Keport, 1846, pp. B6-7. 
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of "Bickness, accident, or bodily or mental infinnilj'." In all 
these casea the policy of the Central Authority was to leave 
the local authoritiea the same absolutely unfettered discretion 
with regard to the grant of outdoor relief that they had before 
possessed. In the Instructional Letter of 1836 as to medical 
attendiince the practice of granting outdoor relief to the sick 
in " food or clothing " is mentioned, without eriticiam.' So 
much was this the accepted policy that, when the Central 
Authority referred to the sick, in the comprehensive defence 
of its action in 1839, it only mentioned the steps that it had 
in view with regard to the better organisation of medical 
attendance, which did not aeem to call " for any immediate 
general change" — without even alluding to the almost 
universal practice under which the sick received also outdoor 
relief in money.* In a Minute of 1840 it is pointed out 
that members of friendly societies in receipt of a money 
allowance whilflt sick were only to be granted such amount 
of outdoor relief as, together with their allowances, would make 
up the sums which the local authority would have granted 
if they had had aothing. It is not even hinted that the 
grant of outdoor relief at all was against the policy of the 
Central Authority, although it is suggested that in theee 
cases it should be granted on loan.' 

The first suggestion that we have found of this policy not 
being wholly satisfactory occurs in 1840, in the Central 
Authority's comments on the case of a boy who had died, it 
was asserted, from privation whilst his father was actually in 
receipt of outdoor relief. No blame was imputed to the loceil 
authority, which, it was said, had been "acting under a 
recognised mode of relief"; but it waa suggested that the case 
showed the dangers of " partial relief " ; that illness was likely 
to be more quickly cured " with the advantages of the superior 
cleanliness and the better regulated warmth and ventilation 
of the appropriate rooms or a sick ward " of the workhouse 
together with the superior nursing, dietary, and doctoring 
there possible ; and that, especially where there was likelihood 
of the outdoor relief or other family income being unwisely 

1 InBtrnotion»l Letter, 8th Mny 1S38, in Second Animal Report, 1836, p. SO. 
■ Beport on tlie Further Amendment oF ths Poor Law, IS3S, pp. 73-81 
* Hlnntc, 27th March 1840, in Sixth Annaal Report, 1840, pp. 65-98. 
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applied, it waa better to relieve by admission to the workhoase.' 
But this first suggestion of an alternative policy stands alone ; 
and it waa not embodied in any Order. 

What the Central Authority was concerned about, with 
regard to the sick poor, was not their outdoor relief, but the 
extent to which they took advantage of the services of the 
parish doctor. Already in 1836 it was laid down by an 
Instructional Letter (which expressed no criticism on the 
practice of granting relief " in food or clothing ") that medical 
attendance could be allowed only in cases of destitution. Aa, 
however, sickness quickly involved destitution, it was suggested 
that provident sick clubs should be promoted, to provide for 
medical attendance when needed." Four years later it Ib 
pointed out that members of friendly societies, entitled as 
Bucli to medical attendance, must not be allowed the eervices 
of the parish doctor.' Tliis was repeated in 1 844.* " Medical 
extras," such as " meat, milk, wine, and porter," could not be 
ordered by tlie doctor, but could be granted, oa his recom- 
mendation, by the local authority ; and it is to be noted that 
the Central Authority adds no words in any way discouraging 
such grant" The Central Authority became even more 
concerned about the oi^nisation of the medical attendance, 
the area of each medical officer's district, the method of 
selecting him, hia qualification, and above all the mode of his 
remuneration, so that he might not be tempted to increase 
the number of cases.' Its views on this subject were 
embodied iu the General Medical Order of 12tb March 1842, 
and explained in the accompanying letter of the same 
date.' We omit this, along with other administrative 
questions ; but it must be noted that the whole policy of the 
Central Authority in the matter rested on the assumption, on 
which no criticism was expressed, that the sick would, as a 
matter of fact, be relieved in their homes. 

When the aick entered the workhouse they were dealt 
with aa a class by themselves, in the general establishment 
' Official Ciratlar, No. B, lOtli November 1840, fp. 113-118. 

* Instnictioiul Letter, 6tli May 1836, in Set-oDd AdihuI Report, 1830, 
pp. 60-Cl. 

* MinBta, 27tb March 1B40 ; in Sixth Annual Report, 1840, p. 9G. 

* Official CiretUar, No. 34, 30th April 1844, p. 76. ' Ibid. p. 74. 

* Report on the Furlhar Amendmeat of the Poor Law, 183B. pp. 73-81. 
' pp. 126-143 of Eighth Annoal Report, 1S42. 
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which alone was then in existence, We alialt deal with the 
policy with regard to them in a subsequent section. 

It may be noted that in 1840 the Central Authority 
supported the proposal of the Government Bill of that year 
for the establishment of district infirmaries, but tliese were not 
for the sick, but for the infirm.' The proposal was never 
proceeded with. In 1842 the local authorities are incidentally 
reminded that they have power to send sick persons to hospitals 
outside the union.^ 



i\ — Fenona of UTommd Mind 

A separation of lunatics from the other inmates of the 
workhouses had been suggested in the Eeport of 1834. But 
it was in the course of this period 18.34-47 that persons of 
unsound mind became recognised as a distinct class. It was, 
however, long before any settled term was used. We read of 
"idiots" (1), dangerous (2), or not dangerous (3), curable (4), 
or not curable ; " the insane " (5), " persons of weak intellect " 
(6), or suffering from " mental infirmity " (7), or from 
"mental imbecility" (8), or from "disease of mind" (9), or 
merely " persons of unsound mind " (10).' 

Pereons suffering from "mental infirmity" (explained to 
mean " insane ") were repeatedly excepted from the prohibition 
of the grant of outdoor relief.* In the Outdoor Labour Teat 
Order a similar exception allows outdoor relief, without work, 
and even if the applicant is in employment, on account of 
the mental infirmity of a member of his family.* Finally, a 
similar exception was definitely incorporated in the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (still in force) and the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852 (still in force). 

' O^eial Cirevlar, No. 6. IBth Juue 1840, jip. 61-53, 

< Letter, 2tid Aoguat 1841, in Eighth Atmtial Bqwrt, 1842, |>. 77. 

> (1) (3) Consotidated Ordet for tbe Adtuinistratian of OeVwt in Tnwu Unioua, 
7th Usroh 1336, in Second Annu&l Be[>ort, 183fl, p. 89. (2) General Order, 
24th Jul; 1S47, Bit. 101. (1) Letter of filh Febnurj 1S43, ic Eighth Aunnal 
Eeport, 1842, p. HI. (5) (10) CeQeral Order, 3rd December 1841, in Eighth 
AddoiU Report, 1S42, p. 183. (7) Form of Order, 1839, iu Report od the Farther 
Amendment of the Poor I^w, 183S, p. 106. (S) General Order, SOth April 1842, 
in Eighth AodubI Report, 1842, p. 177. (S) Oenenl Order, 5th Febnury, 
1842, in Unit. p. 80. 

* Amended Form of Order prohibiting Outdoor RcUaf to the aUebodied j 
ItMtniotiobkl Letter, 1839, in Report on the Furtlier Amendment of the Poor 
Uw, 1896, pp. IOe-107. ' p. 177 of Eiglith Aimiul Seport, 1843. 
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We are uot here coocerneii with the increasing Btatutory 
powers, and the practical application of them, for the 
compulsory removal to asyluma or other licensed houses of 
persona certified to be daugerous; or with the question of 
their chargeability. Wlien persons of unsound mind foniul 
their way to the workhouse they were to be detained. It 
should be noted that the Central Authority supported the 
Government proposal to enable unions to combine for the 
establishment of district asylums for the insane poor, a 
proposal which was not proceeded with.' 






G. — De/ect-ivea 

Wo must note the beginning of a new class, only just 
mentioned in the Report and Act of 1834, viz. that of the 
physically defective, at first only those who were blind, or 
deaf and dumb. The Act of 18iJ4 had implicitly sanctioned 
the grant of outdoor relief to such of these defective persons 
as were either wives or children, by i-egarding such relief as 
not made to the husbands or fathers, even if these were able- 
bodied and in employment. Within the period 1834-47 we 
find no hint of a new policy. The Central Authority issues 
no Order dealing with the suggestion, made in the Eeixirt of 
1834, of institutional treatment for the blind. In 1842, 
however, the local authorities are incidentally reminded that 
they Iiave power to send the blind or deaf and dumb to such 
voluntary institutions as existed for them even if they were 
outside the union.* Beyond this there is no suggestion of 
policy, either for the blind or for the deaf and dumb, except 
as regards apprenticeship. The deaf and dumb did not need 
to be taught to read and write before being eligible for 
apprenticeship.* Premiums were admitted to be necessary in 
binding as apprentices lame or bhnd children ; * and might be 
given even for children over fourteen or even over sixteen, if 
they were unfitted for the trade by permanent bodily infirmity." 

' Offieial Circular, No, S, ISth .Inne 1640, supjileiuarit, p. g. 
■ Letter, 2nd August 1S41, in Eighth Aunud Report. 1842, p. 77. 
" Geii«r&) CoDaotidaCfd Order, 24th July 1847, art G2. 
' Minut*. 13th Jiina 1810, in OgMal CHratlaT, No. 5, 16th June 1810, p.B6. 
<■ GtnenX Order, 31st December 1844, art 2, in Eleventh Annnnl Bcport, 
1846, pp. 19, 72 ; Geneial ConiiolMatt'! Order, 24th July 1847, art. 64. 
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H. — Tiu Agtd and Infirm 

I with the sick, so with the ^ed and infirni, neither 
the Beport nor the Act of 1834 bad suggested any cliouge 
in the current policy of outdoor reli«£ Nor did the Central 
Authority prescribe any new policy with regard to thia 
class. 

It is to be noted that there is the usual absence of 
definiUou. The aged and the infirm are always referred to 
as forming one and the same class. (The word " impotent," 
used in the Report of 1834, seems to have been sileotly 
dropped.) It should be noted also that the class of tha 
" aged and infirm " was not restricted to the infirm aged, 
The question of age did not enter in at aU. What was 
meant was the class of persons permanently incapacitated, 
whether from old age, physical defect, or chronic debility, 
from obtaining any paid employment. The essential 
characteristic of " the aged and infirm " (like that of 
" children ") was indeed the precise opposite of that of " the 
ftble-bodied," The latter always meant (for outdoor relief) 
those who were actually or potentially in employment for 
hire. The " aged and infirm " were those (not being children) 
who could not possibly get employment for any hire, however 
small ; and together with the " children " and " the able- 
bodied " they made up in the eyes of the Central Authority 
the wliole pauper universe. 

It was, as we have seen, universally assumed that the 
various prohibitions or regulations of outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied did not apply to " aged and infirm persons." 
These persons were, indeed, expressly made exceptions from 
the first universal nde prohibiting outdoor relief to any one, 
in the "Form of Consolidated Order for the Adniinial ration 
of Belief in Town Unions."' In the succeeding Orilers 
prohibiting or regulatinj; outdoor relief, all mention of them 
is omitted, as not falling within the class of "the able- 
bodied and their families" to which alone these orders 
applied. In 1839 the Central Authority definitely laid 
it down "that we do not require ^ed and infirm paupers 
fi be relieved only in the workhouse," and that " it is 
' p. B2 of Sfcond Annual Keport, 1836. 
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not our iiiteution to issue any such rule." ' The discretion 
of the local authorities in the matter of outdoor relief to 
this class was thus left aa absolutely unfettered as before ; 
and we can find in the published documenta of this period 
of 1834-47 no direction or advice by the Central Authority 
on the subject, and no indication that it had any new 
policy. 

When the ^ed and infirm entered the workhouse they 
(like the able-bodied) were put into entirely new categories, 
though without a new terminology. Those who, whilst in 
receipt of outdoor relief were merely " aged and infirm," 
found themselves classified in the workhouse according to 
aex, age and bodily health. Those who were under sixty, 
and were not ordered by the doctor to be put on special 
diet, found themselves classed aa " able-bodied " (in the 
workhouse sense). These varieties of treatment in the 
general workhouse will be dealt with in a subsequent section. 
It is to be noted that in 1840 the Central Authority 
supported the Government proposal to enable " distnct 
infirmaries" to be established apart from the general work- 
house for such of the aged and infirm as received indoor 
relief. The class to be therein accommodated was to include 
"every person applying for or receiving relief who shall, by 
reason of any bodily defect, or of any permanent ailment, 
or of the permanent effects of any ailment or bodily accident, 
be incapable of supporting himself." ' The proposal was 
never proceeded with. 

It is clear that, although there is no indication of this 
policy in the Report of 1834, or in any of the statutes, 
the Poor Law Commissioners, between 1834 and 1847, 
had it occasionally in their minds to apply the " deterrent " 
workhouse test to the aged and infirm, as well as to the 
able-bodied. In 1839, indeed, they expressed this intention. 
It will be remembered that the 1834 Iteport had talked 
of the aged enjoying " their indulgences " in workhouses 
set apart for them. " With regard to the aged and infirm," 
say the Commissioners of 1839, " there is a strong disposition 
on the part of a portion of the public so to modify the 
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urangements [of the workhouses] as to placo them on 
the footiDg of almshouses. The consequences which would 
flow from this change have only to be pointed out to 
show its inexpediency and its danger. If the condition of 
the inmateB of a workhouse were to be so regulated as to 
invite the aged and infirm of the labouring claBses to take 
refuge in it, it would immediately be useless as a test 
between indigence and indolence and fraud, it would no 
longer operate as an inducement to the young and healthy 
to provide support for their later years, or as a stimutus 
to them whilst they have the means to support their 
aged parents and relatives. The frugality and forethought 
of a young labourer would be useless if he foresaw the 
certainty of a better asylum for his old age than he could 
possibly provide by his own exertions, and the industrious 
efforts of a son to provide a maintenance for his parents 
in his own dwelling would be thrown away and would 
cease to be called forth, if the almshouse of the district 
offered a refuge for their declining years, in which they 
might obtain comforts and indulgences which even the most 
successful of the labouring classes cannot always obtain by 
their own exertions." ' 

1. — Non-Eesideids 

A new class of persons arises in the documents after 
1834, namely those who are not residing in the parish or 
union to which they apply for relief. There had grown , 
up a custom under the old Poor Law by which, in order 
to save the expense and hardships of removal, parishes 
agreed to grant outdoor relief to persons belonging to them 
by settlement, who were residing elsewhera The Central 
Authority set itself to restrict this practice. By various 
of its early Orders it prohibited it altogether, and at once 
(with the usual exceptions of sickness, accident, and urgent 
necessity) in the case of able-bodied male persons between 
nixteen and sixty. It prohibited it as regards all new cases 
for all other persons with the same exceptions.* Between 
this date and 1844 we find the same series of exceptions 
il Beport of Poor Law CommiraioiiBra od the Farther AmBndniciit of 
It Iaw, 16S9, f. 47. * p. 86 of Firat AddiuI Report, ISSC. 
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allowed to this general prohibition as in the case of outdtxff 
relief to the able-bodied and their families ; and these 
exceptions became stereotjfped in Art 3 of the Outdoor 
Belief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (still in force). 



J. — Tkt. WffrUmM 

As we have shown, the Act of 1834 and the subsequent 
legislation left to the Central Authority complete discretion 
as to the kind of indoor maintenance to be provided for the 
destitute by the local authority. In view of the fact that 
the action taken between 1834 and 1847 — culminating in 
the General Consolidated Order of 1847, which is stUl in 
force — determined, in the main, the character of the modem 
workhouse, it is necessary to analyse in some detail exactly 
what the policy was which the Central Authority in these 
years imposed from one end of England \a another. The 
common understanding at the time was, we believe, that the 
policy to be carried out was that of the 1834 Eepnrt Two 
limitations only were imposed on the power of the Central 
Authority in this respect. The building of entirely new 
workhouses — winch the Report had thought would not be 
requisite in many instances ' — was dependent on the assent 
either of a majority of the board of guardians or of a 
majority of the rated owners and occupiers.* The Central 
Authority was, however, empowered, without any local 
consent, peremptorily to order a local authority to enlarge 
or alter any existing workhouse or building capable of being 
converted into a workhouse ; subject to the limitation that 
the principal sum to be raised on any parish could not 
exceed £50, or one-tenth of the average Poor Bate of the 
last three years." As every board of guardians in the 
United Kingdom found itself in possession of several parish 
workhouses — sometimes of a large number of such buildings 
— it was within tlie statutoty power of the Central Authority, 
even witliout local consent, to have given directions for the 
moderate enlargement and adaptation of any or all of these, 
which Parliament seems to have contemplated. The second 
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limitatioQ seems at first sight more serious. The Central 
Autliority could not order any greater expenditure, on 
building or enlarging any workhouse, or sanction the borrow- 
ing for this purpose of any lai^er sum, than the average 
amount of the lost three years' Poor Rate '—a limitation 
which, as we have seen, was. in 1844, repealed so far as the 
purchase of sites in the Metropolitan Police District and 
the parish of Liverpool was concerned." But there was at 
no time any limitation to the aggregate amount of the 
expenditure out of Poor Eate that might be incurred by 
the local authority, or that might, with or without ita consent, 
be ordered by the Central Authority to be spent, on the 
enlargement or adaptation of its various existing work- 
houses, provided that not more than the statutory maximum 
was spent on any one of them. In view of the strong 
objection expressed in the 18;i4 Report to the mixing of 
different kinds of paupers in a single institution,' and the 
positive recommendation, in preference, of distinct institutions, 
in separate buildings, with specialised rules and under different 
managements, for the several kinds of paupers *— for which it 
was expressly pointed out that the existing buildings were to 
be adapted' — these sections of the Act of 1834 indicate an 
intention of Parliament (aa it certainly was the intention of 
the authors of the Report of 1834) that each union should 
have several small institutions, and should assign to those 
workhouses " separate classes of poor." " 

It is startling to find that the Central Authority, between 
1834 and 1847, pursued an entirely different policy. The 
published documents for this period do not afford any explana- 
tion of this difference. They do not show, for instance, 
whether it meant the deliberate adoption of a new policy, or 
whether it resulted merely from a discovery that the re- 
commendations o[ the Report were impracticable in the rural 
unions. The documents simply assume the necessity for the 
establishment in each union, not of a group of specialised 
workhouses for the different classes, but of one institution, to 
be called " The Union Workhouse," for the paupers as a whole. 
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In no Special or General Order, in no Circular or published 
Minute, can we find any recommendation that a board of 
guardians should carry out the emphatic recommendations 
of the ISU-i Report in fuvour of classification by institutioua, 
and the adaptation of the existing buildings into specialised 
workhouses, " assigning one class of paupers to each of the 
houses comprehended within each incorporation,"' Nor waa 
the unity introduced and insisted on by the Central Authoiity 
one of structure only. That the policy waa to have, under 
the one roof, for all the various kinds of paupers, only one 
institution and one r^ime, is revealed in every part of the 
workhouse code. In the elaborate series of Special Orders 
and General Orders which culminated in the General Con- 
solidated Order of ISil (still in force), we find a minutely 
particular body of rules, referring always to " the " workhouse 
of the Union, applied with practical identity to all unions, 
providing for the reception under a single roof and subject to 
a single officer of every kind of pauper, applying to all the 
inmates, and (with quite insignificant vaiiations, presently to 
be noted, for the aged, the sick and the infants), treating all 
the kinds of paupers alike.* 

It was possibly connected with this policy of one general 
workhouse for each union that we find the Central Authority 
assuming that the grouping together of a score or more of 
parishes almost inevitably involved building a new work- 
bouse. At tirst, indeed, the Assistant Commissioners were 
directed to examine to what extent existing poorhouses or 
workhouses could be " made useful for only one class of 
paupers."* In August 1835, the Central Authority could 
write of its year's experience that " it has also been proved 
that tlie expense and loss of time in building new workhouses 
may, in many cases, be .saved, by a union of parishes and the 
combination of their existing workhouses and poorhouses, by 
assigning one or two classes of the paupers to one of the 

' p. 313 orBeportof 183*. 

■ Sue the Rrst ofsiicb ■'Orderaaud RegiiUtiDnB,"m First Anunal Reiwrt, 18SS, 
pp. 98-110 ; the ConKiUdsttid Order for the Administratioa of Belief in Town 
Unions, in S«cond Annual Report, 1836, pp. 81-89 ; the Qeneml Order, 
Workhouse BuIbb, 6th Febmur; 1812, in Eighth Annniil Report, 1812, pp. 
79-104 ; and the General Consolidated Order, 24th Jul; 1817. 
Firet Aanaal Rejiort, 183B, p. 28. 
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•Bpftrate workhouses within the district."' But already by 
that time the coDtraiy policy was being carried out by the 
most energetic subordinate of the Central Authority, who (as 
his private reports show) had quickly satisfied himself, and 
was rapidly convincing his superiors, that the policy of 
atilising as specialised institutions the existing parish work- 
houses was, with the boards of guardians of that time, 
administratively impossible. Already by August 1835, Sir 
Francis B. Head was reporting that " with the exception of 
Romney Marsh, tlie whole of East Kent, comprehending an 
area of 590 square miles, is now grouped into compact unions 
of parishes ; these unions are all very nearly of the same size 
— all contain very nearly the same population — all have 
voluntarily adopted /or their workhouse the same low, cheap, 
komdy building — all luive agreed in placing it in the centre of 
their respective unions." ' 

It is interesting to see the arguments by which this 
flagrant departure from the policy of the 1834 Beport was 
attacked and defended. Id 1835 we have a magistrate of 
Kent, belonging to a nnion where they had so far adhered to 
tiie recommendations of the Keport, writing very graphically on 
the subject to Sir Francis Head. " There is one point," lie 
said, "upon which our practice differs materially from most of 
our neighbours, and it is one upon which I entertain a strong 
opinion that ours is the correct system. It is the adaptation 
of ejristing workhouses to different classes, instead of building 
new ones. ... In the first place upon our system there is a 
great saving of expense; our homes altogether have cost ub 
under £300. ... I dialike the appearance of these new 
houses all over the country. ... I dislike the outward and 
visible sign of the change that is being operated. I am 
alarmed at the irritation. I fear the consequences. When 
we have eight workhouses there is hardly an inducement to 
pull down one only, and to pull them all down is next to 
impossible, from the wide surface over which they are spread. 
Our system, I might almost say, eludes the gra.sp of insurrec- 
tion. Besides this, how much more perfect ia the classification I 
How secure are our separate schools from all contamination. 
[qw small are the masses of pauperism which we bring 
» Fim Aiimi»l E«iwt, 1836, ]., 18, ' /iirf, ]>. 188. 
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together, compared with the congestion of one vast House. 
With ua, our Houses are uot like prisons, for we require no 
high wall to separate the classes ; eight or ten miles distance is 
far more effectual than the highest walls." 

To this Sir Francis Head seems to have replied to the 
toUowing effect. He did not at all agree with his correspondent 
that eight classified workhouses were better than one general 
establishment. " The very sight," he said, " of a well-built 
efficient establishment would give confidence to the board of 
guardians ; the sight and weekly assemblage of all servants 
of their union would make tliem proud of their office; the 
appointment of a chaplain would give dignity to tiie whole 
arrangement, while the pauper would feel it was utterly 
impossible to contend against it. In visiting such a series of 
unions, the Assistant Commissioner could with great facility 
perform his duty, whereas if he had eight establishments to 
search for in each union, it would be almost impracticable to 
attend to them. I would, moreover, beg to observe that in 
one establishment there would always be a proper governor, 
ready to receive and govern any able-bodied applicants, whereas 
in separate establishments this most important arrangement 
(the Able-bodied House) during harvest, etc., would constantly 
be empty, and consequently would become inefficient in 
moments of emergency." ' 

Sir Francis Head, as we have seen, had his way. In 
writing a farewell letter to the Kentish boards of guardians at 
the end of 1S35, he urges them to stick to the dietary, and to 
appoint a chaplain " to your central house, which will shortly 
be the sole establishment in your union. ... As soon as this 
important object has been gained — ae soon as you find that the 
whole of your indoor poor are concentrated in one respectable 
establishment — under your own weekly superintendence — 
when you see yourselves surrounded by a band of resolute, 
sensible, well-educated men faithfully devoted to your service 
— you will then, I believe, fully appreciate the advantage 
which you, as well as your successors, will ever derive from 
ig one strong, efficient building, instead of having, from 
false economy, frittered away your resources among your old 
existing houses." ' 

' ilS. coiTupoDdciice of Sir Francia Hfsd. ' Ibid, 
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After this we hear no more of the policy of specialised 
institutions for particular kinds of paupers, as recommended in 
the EepoTt of 1834. The policy of the Central Authority 
settles dowu definitely to that which provided each union with 
one general workhouse, almost invariably built foi the purpose, 
near the centre of the union.' 

It is not easy to discover what policy was laid down as 
to the site and character of the new general workhouse thus 
prescribed- There was no Special or General Order, and 
apparently no paper of rules or suggestions, giving any 
direction as to the position to be chosen, the surroundings to 
be preferred, or even the area to be obtained. Nothing waa 
prescribed as to the character of the building, the cubic space 
to be provided for each inmate, the sanitary arrangements, or 
the structural provision for classification by sex, age, character 
or condition. To some extent this lack of any statement of 
policy may have been supplied by oral explanations in the 
process of sanctioning the building plans. This hardly applies, 
however, to the choice of a site ; and we cannot discover 
from any published document whether the Central Authority 
thought it preferable that the union workhouse should be 
located in the crowded streets of a populous city or in a 
pleasant rural district The only help that seems to have 
been afforded was the publication in 1835 of some pictures 
and diagrams of suggested workhouses.* From these we may 

I The posgibility was once barely montionad in I8S7 of the one "common 
iroikhoDso establishment" oocaiating "of a mlectioD of the better workhouaes 
now eiisting in eiwh union." inntwd of concentrating "all the neoosury 
accommodation in ona workhouse situated in tbe centre of the union" (Thiiil 
Annual Beport, 1SS7, p. 27.] See also the reference to this posaibility in the 
InatructioDal Letter aent in that year to eaoh new Board of Guardians (ibid. 
p. 82). In June 1S37, the Central Authority said that it had always preferred 
ona central workhonse, but had aomctimes allowed existing ones to remain. lU 
two years' experience bad now conRnned it in its belief that one central work- 
house was better (Letter M Newoastle Board of Guardians, 20th Juob 1837). 

Two years later, in describing, with praise, " Che coDsolidatlon of workhouse 
eetiblishiaents " which had bean going on in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Central Authority observes " that very few will ultiaiBtety find it desirabls to 
retain more than one establishment" (Fifth Annual Report, 1889, p. 29). 
In the Speoial Report on the Fnrther Ameadment of the Poor Law, ]8S9, it i« 
pointed out, as evidence that the Ceutral Authority Iiad not yet had time to put 
its policy completely into execution, that there were " still about seventy unions 
in which a central workhouse" had "not yet been bnilt." (Report on the 
Further Amendment of the Poor Law, 1S39, p. 7.) 

> First Annual Report, tSSG, p. S9, and end. 
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infer that the Central Authority had adopted 9& ite policy the 
erection of the Banie " low, cheap, homely (?) building " — 
bearing no little resemblance to the prison plans of the period 
— with which Sir Francis Head was covering East Kent. 

It was not until 1842, after illness due to serious over- 
crowding had occurred at the Sevenoaka Workhouse,' that the 
Central Authority began to incorporate in its policy some 
elementary sanitary regulations. We have first the require- 
meut that a maximum number to be accommodated in eat^ 
workhouse should be fixed. Even then it was left to each 
board of guardians to surest whatever number it chose, after 
consultation with its medical officer, subject to approval and 
to the final fixing of the number by the Central Authority.' 
In 1847 the phrase with regard to approval drops out, and 
the Central Authority merely fixes the number. 

In 1842 the medical officer of the union is required to 
report to his board any defects in drainage, ventilation, and 
warmth.' Beyond these somewhat exiguous forms no policy 
was even suggested to the local authorities with regard to the 
etructural amingements of the workhouse. 

We have now to consider how the Central Authority 
exercised its power to determine the character of the one 
general workhouse which it had imposed on each union. Let 
us take the policy laid down with regard to eacli phase of the 
indoor pauper's life. 

(i.) AAmimxm 
The door was to be always open. In cases of " sudden or 
argent necessity" any person in a state of destitution, applying 
at any hour, with or without an order or any other formality, 
was to be immediately relieved by admission, and by the 
supply of food, clothing, medicine, and other necessaries. 
Where the necessity was not ui^nt, the applicant had first to 
get an order for admission, which (unless some other mode 
of relief was adopted) could not be refused to any destitute 
person. The pauper admitted was to be cleansed, clothed, 

■ Eighth AdduiI Eepdrt, 18i2, p[i. 13-16, 188-190, 164-198. 

> Geaeral Order. 6th Febmar? 1842, art 11, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1812, p. 81 ; amended b; General CoosalidBled Order, S4Ui July 1847, art. 
100 -, still in force. 

■ Eight!) AoDual Report, 1S42, pp. 14, 188-lBO. 
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medically examiued, and searched for prohibited articles, iu a 
" probationary " or " receiving " ward. Tlie pauper was thea, 
if free from disease, to be assigned to his particular section 
of the workhouse, according to a sevenfold clasaiGcatioD by 
sex, age, and physical condition. 



(ii.) Segregation 

The character of the workhouse of 1835-1847 was 
principally determined by the practice as to the segregation of 
its inmates. To discover exactly what the Central Authority 
intended this segregation to be is surprisingly difficult. We 
have first a rigid and logical clasaificatory scheme, imposed 
with the force of law. To this there came both a series of 
exceptions to the classiiicatioQ and a series of directions as to 
the practical segregation in daily life, additional to or incon- 
sistent with the classification ; some of them permissive and 
others mandatory. 

The seven classes insisted on by the classificatory scheme 
of the Central Authority were (i.) aged or infirm men ; (ii). 
able-bodied males over thirteen ; (liL) boys between seven and 
thirteen ; (iv.) t^d or infirm women ; (v.) able-bodied women 
and girls over sucteen ; (vi.) girla between seven and sixteen ; 
and (vii.) children under seven. This classification, imposed 
in 1830, was confirmed, with only the slightest of modifications, 
by the General Orders of 1842 and 1847 (the latter still in 
force). As therein finally settled, it provided for "(i.) men 
infirm through age or any other cause ; (ii.) able-bodied men 
and youths above the age of fifteen years ; (iii.) boys above the 
age of seven years and under that of fifteen ; (iv.) women infirm 
through age or any other cause ; (v.) able-bodied women and 
girls above the age of fifteen years ; (vi) girls above the age 
of seven years and under that of fifteen ; and (vii.) children 
under seven years of age" Explicit rules are made that each 
class is to remain in the separate apartments or buildings 
assigned to it, without communication with any other clasa' 

The modern student is struck at once by the omissions in 
this compulsory classificatory scheme. There is no class for 



1 GenanJ Onier, fith February 1842, ■«, B, in Eif;lith Annnal Baport, 
1SI2, p. SO ; Geuaisl Cotuolidatiid Order, 21th Jul; 1847. art. 98 ; atill in 
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the sick, either those suffering from infectious or contagious 
difleaaea, or from others. There ia no class for the lying-in 
cases. ITiere ia no class for the lunatics, idiots, or imbeciles. 
There is no provision for infants at the breaat, who, by the 
claeaificatory scheme, were ordered to be separated from their 
mothers, There was no class for the vagrant intending to 
stay only one night. Finally, there was no provision made 
for any segregation by character — not merely none by past 
character, but not even for any by present character or 
conduct, which would have effected a separation between 
quiet and orderly inmates and the turbulent prostitute or 
semi- criminal. 

Some of these omissions were partly remedied by new 
Orders or recommendations between 1836 and 1847, which 
were embodied in the General Consolidated Order of 1847, 
but never found their way into the classificatory scheme 
itself. 

With regard to the sick, the Central Authority imposed 
no requirements at all. It was incidentally mentioned in the 
Order of 183G, aad repeated in tliose of 1842 mid 1847, that 
the sick were, on admission, to be placed in " the sick ward," 
or in such other ward aa the medical officer might direct. We 
have incidental references during the ensuing decade to the 
existence of sick wards in workhouses. But there was no 
provision in any Order requiring a " sick ward " to be pro- 
vided, still less any provision requiring properly classified 
accommodation for the sick of different ages, sexes, conditions, 
or diseases. When these workhouse rules were issued in 
1842 as a General Order to practically all the unions then in 
existence, they were still left without any mention even of 
infectious diseases. The utmost that the Central Authority 
could bring itself to do was to declare, in the covering letter, 
but not in the rules themselves, that it was the duty of the 
master, imder the direction of the medical officer, to isolate an 
infectious case in a separate apartment.' 

■ Initructiotial Letter of 6tli Fobniaif 1S42, in Eighth Anniul Report, 
1842, pp. 108-109. In 1845. srter the ijelibertte Bending to the uorkhoiiae of 
a tm&lljwx patient had led U an e|iidemic, the Central Anthoritj goes so far 
as to suggest to the hoard of giiardinnji concerned "that it ia of the otmost 
conaeqaence that proriaion should be made at the worklionee bj aei«rate in- 
feotioiu watds for the reception of caaea of this desariptjon wlthont endangering 
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When the rules were finally consolidated in 1847, they 
Btill ignored the sick in their scheme of claseification, and 
actually omitted all mention either of infectious diseases, or 
of Ipng-in cases, merely laying it down in general terms that 
it was the duty of the guardians, "after consulting the 
medical officer," to "make such arrangements as they may 
deem necessary, with regard to persona labouring under any 
disease of body or mind." ' 

No provision whatever was made for the segregation of 
paupers of unsound mind, whether lunatics, idiots, or imbeciles. 
In an Oi'der of 1836 we do indeed find " the ward for lunatics 
and idiots " incidentally mentioned, as existing in some work- 
houses ; ' but such a ward was never required by the Central 
Authority, nor even suggested by it. 

In 1842, it was ordered that, if eueh paupers were 
dangerous, they were not to be retained in the workhouse, but 
sent to an asylum within fourteen days,' It was even 
suggested in an Instructional Letter in 1842 that curable 
cases, even if not dangerous, should be sent to asylums ; and 
that evec incurable, harmless idiots were inconvenient inmates 
of a workhouse. But no hint is given of the desirability of 
their segregation whilst they are there.* 

With regard to infants at the breast, no special provision 
tha faealth of &U in th« houBe" [Letter al 2Sth September 1846, in Oj^iat^ 
Cvmlat, 1st J»nu»ry 184B, No. 65, p. 16). But even then there was do order 
DMde on the subject ; do klteritian of the cl>ssificatorj Bcheme ; and no general 
reconUDeadatioD to il] boards of guardians. 

The explanation of the omisaion to proTida for the eiok will beoom* 
apparent at a later stage. It via no part of the poliey of the Central 
Authority that the sick eboold be received into tba workhouse at atl. It wu 
awuned that the; would normallj be relieved in their o\fd homes. The 
incidental scautj' rt-ferencea to the aick wards of the workhousea bad rererence 
onl; to the accommodation of such of the inmatos of the workhouso aa 
happened to (all sick. Even thcso were, in serious cases, to be transferred 
to a voluntary hospital, where auch an institution existed. A resolution of 
the Poplar Board of Quardiani, in 1S42, to send "all cases requiring eitra- 
ordinary surpoal aid" to the Loudon Hospital waa approved (fiSkial Circular, 
No, 20, 30th July 1812, p. 297). " Any reasonable subscription to a hospital 
or Bimilar establishment by a Board of Guardians" would be sanctioned (ibid. 
No. 17, 12th April 1842, p. 250.) 

1 Art. 99 of General Consolidated Order of 24th July 1S47 ; still in force. 

) Consolidated Order for the Administration of Relief in Town Unions, 7th 
March 1838, sec. S ; iu .Second Annual Report, 1836, p. 86. 

• Art. 12 of General Order, 6th February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1B43, p. 82 : reiieated in art 101 of General Consolidated Order, 24th July 1847. 

• InstmctioiAl Letter of Gth February 1842, in Eighth Annual Ra|>ort, 
1843, p. lit. 
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was ever made by rule. But it was allowed that children 
under se\'eii mii,'ht be placed (though only if the guardians 
thought fit) in any part of the female wards ; and the mothers 
were at any rate " to have access to them at all reasonable 
times," ' The Central Authority remarked, in a covering 
letter of 1842 — which was not repeated when the rules were 
re-isaued in 1847 — "that so long as any mother is suckling 
her child, she ought to have access to it at all times except 
viken she is at work, and that the cliild ought not, even then, 
to be completely beyond the mother's reach." ' 

In 1847, atill without amendment of the claasificatory 
scheme, the guardians were allowed to permit a mother and 
her infant children to occupy the same bed.* 

With regard to vagrants, the firet departure from the 
policy of merely includlDg them as able-bodied paupers came 
in 1842, in a rule requiring "casual poor wayfarers and 
vagrants " to be kept " in the Vagrant Ward," or othOT 
separate ward — presumably separate for each sex, though this 
was not explicitly required.* 

With regard to segregation by character, the first re- 
laxation from the classificatory scheme is to be found in a 
letter of 1839, in which the Central Authority permits 
married women of good character to be placed with the aged 
women, in order that they may avoid the contamination of 
bad characters, but only provided that their daily employment 
is not interfered with} We can find no contemporary docu- 
ment even allowing the guardians to protect from a like con- 
tamination unmarried women or young girls of good character. 

In 1840, however, the O^idal Circular referred to "the 
separation of certain abandoned persons from the other 

' ConMlidated Order Tor the AdmiaiitrstioQ of Relier in Town CmouB, 7th 
Maroh 1838, seo. v. arL 16, in Second Annual Eeport, 1886, p. 90 ; ftrL 10 
of Oeninl Order of Stii Febnu[7 iSA2, iu Eighth Annual Report, 1842, 
p. 83 ; repeated in art. 99 of General Consolidal«l Order of 24th July 1847. 

* Initruatiaual Letter of titb February 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 110. 

' Art 111 of General Consolidated Order of 'JJth July 1847. 

* Art. 10 of Qeurral Order of 5lh February ISJS. and Instmotioiuil Letter 
of the samadale, in Eighth Aunual Report, 1843, pp. SI, 110. In 1847 "casual 
poor wajforera " were to be kept in " a separate ward " (General Consolidated 
Order, 24th July 1847, art. 99). 

' Letter, 1st April 1839, in Special Report on the Further Amendment of 
the Poor Uw, 1839, p. 293. 
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ininates," explaining that it rested " not on the consideration 
of their past conduct, but on that of their present habits and 
character." ^ 

In 1842 the Central Authority incidentally obeerved io 
an Inslructioual Letter that the guardians were pcrmiited to 
subdivide any of the seven claasea of the scheme imposed on 
them, and that it was " very desirable that females of dissolute 
and disorderly habits should be separated from those of a 
better character," * 

Not until 1847 do we find a rule providing that, "as far 
as circnmstances will permit," the guardians were to " further 
subdivide any of the classes enumerated " in the classilicatory 
scheme, " with reference to the moral character or behaviour 
or the previous habits of the inmates, or to such other 
grounds as may seem expedient." ' 

Meanwhile, however, the Central Authority was breaking 
down by inconsistent provbious the classificatory scheme 
which it left still figuring in the forefront of its Consolidated 
Orders. We may cite first the provision as to aged married 
couples. The Central Autliority had for seven years 
eloquently justified its insistence on the strict separation of 
all married couples, however aged. In 1842, however, it 
made a rule " that, if for any special reason it shall at any 
time appear to the board of guardians to be desirable to depart 
from the regulations contained in Art. 9, in respect of any 
married couple," who were infirm through age or any other 
cause, " the guardians shall be at liberty to resolve that such 
couple shall have a sleeping apartment separate from those 
of the other paupers," subject to obtaining in each case the 
consent and approval of the Central Authority,* 

In 1846. on the vehement objection and practical 

' OJJd-i: Circular, 24th Dee«niber 1840, No. 10, p. 1*3, 

• Inatnotioiial Utter of Gtb Frbnury 1812, in Eighth AdduiJ Report, 1842, 
p. 108, 

• General OotuoliiUted Older, 24th July 1847, art. 99. 

• Qenenl Onler of Glh Febmsrf 1842. ut. 10 ; in Eighth Anooal Beport, 
1842. p. 80. It i». we think, not incorrect to infer from the rMtrictod temn 
of thii rule, that the Central Authority was cliuging to its TonDer policy in the 
race of public pressure. Such an inrerence is aupporfed by the terms in which 
the cavsring letter of Cth Februsry 184'2 refers to the new proviso, and by the 
broad hint therein cooveyed that " the guardiuis c>n kIIow outdoor relief to any 
»ged couple whom it may be inexpedient to separate " (Instructional Letter of 
Cth Febnur; 1843, in Eighth Annual Beport, 1842, p. 109). 
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rebellion of the Norwich Court of Guardians, it went mnoE 
further and agreed to Banctiou " an arrangement by which a 
separate room shall he assigned to each married couple of what- 
ever class," ' that the guardians thought fit. In 1847, however. 
Parliament swept the original policy away so far a& legislation 
could do so, hy enacting, unconditionally, that no married 
couple over sixty should be compelled in the workhouse to 
live separately and apart from each other.' 

A second inroad into the classificatory scheme was made by 
the provision that children under seven might he placed in any 
female ward, whether that of the sick women, that of the aged 
and infirm women, or even that of the able-bodied women.* 

Yet another, and possibly a more important inroad into 
the scheme was made by a rule of 1842, which permitted the 
guardians in particular cases to classify boys and giria over 
ten in any way they thought fit.* 

(iii.) Service 
But it was in its rules as to the services to be rendered 
by the workhouse inmates that the Central Authority raoBt 
effectually undermined its own classificatory scheme, and 
practically destroyed any real segregation. That scheme, as 
we have shown, expressly forbade the paupers in any class to 
leave the particular " ward or separate building and yard " 
assigned to such class, or to hold any communication with any 
other claaa" Nevertheless the Central Authority had, from 
the first, a policy of workhouse organisation inconsistent 
with any such segregation, Practically all the workhouse 
service was to be performed by the paupers themselves, and 
every pauper who was capable of work was to he incessantly 
' Letter to Norwioh Court of Gnardiana, 3rd Febniar; 1346. 
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" CoBsnlidated Order Tor the Administration of Relief in Town UnioDS, 
7th March 1886, sec. v. art. lb. in Second Annual Report, 1836, p. SO; 
repeated in General Order of 6th Fobniarj 1842, art. 10, proviso 6, in Eighth 
Anonal Report, 1842, p. 81 ; and in General Consolidated Order of S4th July 
1847, »rt. 99, proviso 7. 

* General Order of Gth Febroarj 1842, art. 10, and Inatmctional Letter of 
the Mtae date, in Eighth Annual Roiwrt, ISJS, |>p, 81, 109 ; repeated in 1847, 
in more guarded form, maintaining at anj rate segregation by sex (Genetsl 
Consolidated Order of 24th July 1847, wt. BD). 

' General Order of Gth February 1842, art. S, in Eighth Anaoal Report, 
1842, p. 80 ; General Consolidated Order, 24tli July 1847, art. 98. 
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occupied in that Bervice. The able-bodied women who formed 
Class V. might be auperviaed by the aged and infirm women 
of Class IV. The children under seven who formed Class VII. 
might be supervised either by the able-bodied women of Class V., 
or by the aged and in6rm women of Class IV., or by the 
girls of Class VI. The boys over seven who formed Class III. 
might be supervised by the aged and infirm men of Class I. 
The girls over seven who formed Class VI. might be supervised 
by the aged and infirm women of Class IV. These girls, ao 
far from being confined to the premises assigned to their class, 
were to be employed in the able-bodied women's wards, in the 
aged and infirm women's wards, in the wards for the children 
under seven, and in household work generally, provided only 
that they were somehow kept from communicating with able- 
bodied men or boys. The sick, whether male or female, 
whether of good character or of bad, had necessarily to be 
waited on, and no paid nurses were required to be appointed. 
Consequently the provision allowing all the sick wards to be 
attended by the able-bodied women, by the girla between seven 
and Bixteen, by the t^d women, or by any combinatioa of 
these that the master might direct, in itself necessarily 
destroyed all real segregation. By 1847 this permission had 
been so far restricted as to confine the attendance on the sick 
males to the aged and infirm men and the aged and infirm 
women; though such girls over seven, such able-bodied 
women, and such ^ed or infirm women as the master might 
deem fit might still be employed indiscriminately in the ser- 
vice of any of the wards except those for men and boys, and 
generally for household work throughout the workhouse.' 

(iv.) J>iet 

It is significant of the unity of rigimt insisted upon in the 
one general workhouse that the Central Authority laid constant 
stress on the uniformity to be observ'ed in the dietaries of all 
the classes of paupers in the workhouse, except only by order 

' CoBBo!i<Jat«d Orrler for tha AciminiBtration of Belief in Town Unions, 7th 
Usrnh ]836, mk. v., stta. 9, 13-14, iu Second Annnal Report, 1986, pp. 86-60 ; 
Oanenl Order of Bth Febmary 1S4S. art 10, in Eighth Antmil Report, 1842, 
p. 61 ; General Conaolidated Order of 24th July 1847, art eS. 
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or on the advice of the medical officer, which might be either 
for the Bick, for those requiring a chauge of diet, for the 
nursing muthers, or for the infanta. 

Even to those paupers who were employed as servants 
only the common fare was " in general " to be given.' The first 
dietaries issued to the boards of guardians for them to choose 
from were drawn up avowedly for the able-bodied, with no 
other variation for other classes than were contained in a few 
footnotes referring (apart from the sick and children under 
nine) to extras which the guardians might, if they thought 
fit, allow to persons over sixty. Thus, practically the only 
difference in the food to be allowed to the able-bodied males, 
the able-bodied females, and the children over nine, was one of 
quantity. Even the aged and infirm had the same diet, with 
nothing else prescribed for them, and with no greater in- 
dulgence allowed, even if the guardians wished it, than an 
ounce of tea per week, with milk and sugar, and the possible 
addition, in one out of the six dietaries among which the 
boards of guardians might choose, of meat pudding once a 
week instead of bread and cheese ; and, in four of these 
dietaries, also of butter for breakfast." There was, of course, 
to be no alcoholic drink for any class of pauper except by 
written medical order.' No presents of food to individual 
paupers or classes of paupers were to be allowed, as they would 
produce inequality and discontent.* Even the sick, who 
were originally to be dieted case by case at the discretion of 
the medical ofhcer, were, in 1842, to be fed with absolute 
uniformity as among the different classes of paupers and 
among the different individuals in a class, it being ui^ed on 
the guardians that the medical of^cer should be restricted for 
his patients to a choice among four fixed dietaries which he 
was to draw up once for all, and hang up in the sick wards 
for permanent reference. These were described as "high, 
middle, low. and fever " ; and he was expressly to be instructed 
1 Instructional Letter of Sth February 1642, in Eighth AduuaI Raport, 
1812, p. 109. 

* CtTcular aa Workliouie Dietaries, 183S ; in Secocd Aonual Report, 183S, 
pp. 04-69. 

' Consolidated Order Tor the Adniinistration of Relief in Town Udiohs, 7th 
IfkDih 1836. sec. t. (il. 23 \ in Second Annual Report, lESfl, p. 91. 

* InatmotfoDAl Letter of fith Fcbnury 1S42 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 113. 
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" that the quantity of articles to be allowed for each should be 
minutely specified."' 

Finally, as it had been found that the old men and 
women who were allowed weekly ouncea of tea and weekly 
allowances of butter would not take their teas simultaneously 
or consume their little pats of butter evenly, this distressing 
deviation from the dietetic uniformity led the Central 
Authority to suggest the withdrawal of the privilege, in favour 
of a simultaneous service of " a certain quantity of liquid tea " 
and of portions of bread and butter.* 

With regard to the quantities of food to be supplied, the 
policy of the Central Authority passed through three phases. 
In 1836 the boards of guardians were expressly directed that 
the diet in the workhouse (which, as we have shown, was to 
be practically uniform for all classes of paupers) was not to 
be " equal " — that is to say, was actually to be inferior — " to 
the ordinary mode of subsistence of the labouring classes of 
the neighbourhood." ' This was perhaps more tactfully ex- 
pressed in the Consolidated Order for the Administration of 
Relief in Town Unions, in saying that the diet was " in no 
case to exceed in quantity and quality of food the ordinary diet 
of any class of able-bodied labourers living within the same 
district."* All the contemporary warnings of the Central 
Authority were against giving too much; and there was no 
provision for ensuring that each pauper got even the quantity 
prescribed in the dietary chosen by the local authority. No 
extra dinner was allowed on Christmas or other feast days, 
unless, indeed, this was supplied by private individuals.' In 
1842 a change was made. The Central Authority fixed a 
separate dietary for each workhouse, and there was tm longer 
any reference to these dietaries being inferior to the subsistence 

' Instnictionil Letter of 6tb Febrasry 1S42, in Eighth Aimiia] Report, 
1S12, p. lis. This instrQctioQ wu made m&ndBtory on the medical uOicer iu 
1817, hot he waa permitted to rnimc in adiance, not four onlj, but as many 
different dietariea as he chose. The instntctians of 1842 were not. however, 
nperseded {Gencnl Consolidated Order of 24th Jul; IS17, art. 207, sec. 9 ; 
KC □;» under art. IDS). 

• OgicM CiTeu'ar. 30th July 1842, No. 20, p. BOI. 

' Circular on \VarliboiiSB Dietaries, 1836, io Second Annual Report, 1836, 

p. es. 

• Consolidated Order for the Administration of Relief in Town Unioia, 7th 
Uarch 1836, sec. v. art. 21 ; in Second Annnai Rej>ort, 1636, p, SI. 

• OJ/icial CirmUT, 2[id July 1B40, Kd. 6, pp. 73-74. 
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of the indepeudent labourer ; on the contrary the intention of 
the Central Authority was avowedly " to assimilate them as 
much as possible to the ordinary food of the working classes 
in the neighbourhood"' — in Kent and Sussex mainly bread 
and cheese, in the northern counties meat, potatoes, and 
porridge, and in Cornwall including fish. Moreover, it was 
provided that any puuper might, on demand, have his prescribed 
portion weighed out to him.' Finally, by 1847, we gather 
that the principle had been silently adopted of fixing such a 
dietary as was calculated to keep the paupers in physical 
health, irrespective of the amount or kind of food that might 
ordinarily be obtained by the lowest class of non-pauper 
labourer in particular districts or at particular periods. Even 
extra food on Christmas Day was allowed at the expense of 
the Poor Rate, at the unfettered discretion of the boards of 
guardian a' 

It should, however, be added that, although the policy of 
the Central Authority passed, as stated, through these three 
phases, the actual dietaries prescribed by it, even in the first 
phase, seem (in the light of modern physiology) to have been 
ample for health, if the paupers always got what was prescribed 
and knew how to eat it. 

(v.) CleaTiliTuss and Sanitation 
It was part of the policy that the utmost cleanliness and 
good order should be maintained throughout the workhouse; 
and (to the limited extent of the hygienic knowledge of the 
time) that sanitary conditions should be insisted on. It was 
expressly made the duty of the master and matron to enforce 
"industry, order, punctuality, and cleanliness" on all the 
inmates ; every day to " see that each individual is clean and 
in a proper state " ; daily to inspect and see that all the 
sleeping wards are " duly cleaned and properly ventilated," 
and " to take care that the wards, kitchen, larder, and other 
rooms and offices be kept clean and in good order." All 

' InstniGtioDal Letter of 5th Febnlor; 1842, ui Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 112. 

' Genenil Order of Sth Febru&iy 1842, art. 16, and Instractional Latter of 
tlie same date, in Eiglith Annual Report. IS42, pp, 83, 113; repeated in 
Gonerul Consolidated Order of 21th July 184 7, art. 109. 

3 OeneralCougolidated Order of 24th July 1847. art. 107. 
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paupera were corapulsorily to be cleiinsed on admission. All 
the workhouse inmatea were to be supjilieJ with clean linen 
and stockings every week, whilst their beds were to ha\-e clean 
sheets monlhly.' This latter requirement was superseded in 
1842 by the more general provision that the beds and bedding 
were to be kept in a clean and wholesome state.' Food waa 
to be given out as required for each meal, not once for the day. 
It was to be eaten only in the dining-room, and not (except 
as ordered for the sick) elsewhere in the house, All remnants 
were to be removed from the dining-room by the ofGcers after 
each meal.' It was compulsory on each board of guardians to 
appoint a qualified medical ofticer. as part of the very first 
business. It was expressly made part of his duty to attend 
regularly at the workhouse, and come whenever sent for ; to 
examine all the sick and give all necessary directions for their 
care ; to give all necessary directions for the meala of the aged 
and infirm, and the children; and (from 1842 onwards) " to 
report in writing to the board of guardians any defect in the 
diet, drainage, ventilation, warmth, or other arrangement of the 
workhouse, or any excess in the number of any class of 
inmates which he may deem to be detrimental to the health 
of the inmates." * 

(vL) Discipline 

The same desire for uniformity of treatment for all work- 
house inmates is seen in the Orders of the Central Authority 
with regard to the hours to be observed. A fixed time-table 
was imposed, to be rigidly observed by all cla.^ses of paupers, 
in ail workhouses, at all seasons of the year. The whole of 
the day from getting out of bed to retiring to rest waa 
definitely allotted. All claasea of paupers were to observe 
precisely the same hours, except (1) the sick, who were never 
recognised in the classificatory scheme; (2) the aged and 
infirm; and (3) the children under seven, all of whom had to 
rise, go to bed, take their meals, and work at whatever hours 

■ CaDSDlidated Order Tor the Adniinistriition o( RBlicf id Town Unions. 7th 
March I83fl, eeo. iv. aria. 4. 6 ; in Second Annual Eei>ort, 1838, pp. 85-86. 

' General Order of 5tli Ksbriiary 1812, art. 76 ; id Eighth Annaal Bflport, 
1S42, p. BS. 

» iDstruotioDal Letter of Eth February 1812 ; in ibid. p. 112. 

* Gen«nl Order of Btli Fehruary 1S42, art. 78; in ibid. p. 97. 
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the master might appoint, subject to any directions of the hoard 
of guardians. Thus, it was peremptorily ordered by the 
Central Authority that the able-bodied men, the able-bodied 
women, and the boys and girls over seven should, whatever 
their several strengths and conditions, all rise at five in 
auraraer and seven in winter ; that they should all work 
for uniformly ten hours in summer and nine Iioura in winter ; 
that they should all eat three sinmltaneous meals; that they 
should all have during the day exactly one hour of un- 
allotted time and no more, and this between 7 and 8 p.in., 
winter and summer alike ; and that all, whatever their ages 
or physical strength, should go to bed uniformly at 8 p.m. 
all the year round. This remained unchanged in 1847, 
except that the hours of rising had been altered in 1842 to 
5.45 in summer and 6.45 in winter, with corresponding break- 
fast times.' Besides the remarkable uniformity of this scheme 
of daily life, which was absolutely enforced on paupers of all 
ages from seven to sixty (or such other t^-limit as might 
be adopt«d for " the aged "), one is struck by its omissione. 
There was no provision for going out in the open air, and 
no time during which it was possible; unless the Central 
Authority meant that the several classes of paupers might 
be allowed in the various yards between 7 and 8 pjn., 
in summer and winter alike. No pauper was to be allowed to 
go outside the workhouse walls except for " urgent or special 
reason," and it was expressly laid down that they were not 
to be permitted, whether their conduct waa good or bad, to 
go out " at stated intervals." ^ A slight relaxation in this 
latter respect was permitted (though not prescribed) in 1842, in 
the case of children under fifteen, when the master was allowed, 
if he chose, to send any of them out for exercise under the 
cliarge of the schoolmaster or other officer.* There was equally 
no provision (at any rate for any but " boys and girls ") for any 

■ CongoIidft[«d Order for the AdTniniBtration of Reliof in Town Unioni, 7th 
Maroh 1839, mo. v. urC. 17, in Second Annuil Roj^rt, 1836, pp. 90, 9S ; 
General Order of 5t]i February 1B42. arts. 13-16, in Eighlli Annual Report, 
1842, pp. 82-83. »9 ; Genar«l CoaBolidated Order of 2«b July 1847, arts. 103- 
lOe, and Form (N). 

I InstnictioDa) Letter of Sth February 1S43 ; in Eigbth Aonaal Beport, 
1812. pp. llE-llfl. 

» Qeneml Order of Sth February 1842. art. 24, and InBtnjotionnl Letter of 
the same date, in Eightb Annual Report, 1S42, pp. 84. 116. TliU was repeated 
in the General ContoUdated Order of 24th July 1S47, art. 117. 
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exercise of the mental faculties, either in the form of recreation 
or ID the form of education or traioing. From 1836 to 1842 
it was even ordered thai the meals were to be taken in silence, 
even by the children.' 

No provision was made for the supply of any books for 
the use of the inmates, whether sick or well — not even Bibles 
and prayer-books; and it was thus made unlawful for the 
boards of guardians to have provided these, even If they had 
wished to do bo — unless, indeed, it would have been held by 
the Auditor that they were " reasonably necessary." The 
point seems never to have been raised. The education 
provided for the children was of the scantiest It was con- 
fined to " boys and girls," without definition of age, and it was 
thus left to the boards of guardians to begin it as late and to 
terminate it as early as they chose. It was to consist of 
instruction for three hours a day " at least," in " reading, 
writing, and the principles of the Christian religion," together 
with " such other instructions " as were " calculated to train 
them to habitB of usefulness, industry, and virtue."* Apparently 
arithmetic was thought not to come under this definition, as 
it was added in 1842.* Shoemaking was approved in 1845 
in the case of Poplar.* A schoolmaster or schoolmistress needed 
only to be appointed " if the guardians shall think fit " ; and 
the Central Authority thus left it open to guardians to impoaa 
the task of instruction on the porter or matron — this being 
actually mentioned in the Instructional Letters* — or on an 
^ed pauper — a course which was frequently adopted without 
rebuke. If a schoolmaster or schoolmistress was appointed no 
qualification was required.* Ko provision was made for 
playrooms, playthings, or even playing time for children of 
any age. 

With regard to the adults, well or sick, it was apparently 

' CoQGolidaitn] Order for tlia Administration o[ Relief in Town UnionB, 7th 
Marcli 1836. sec. v. art. 17 ; in Second Annual Repart. 183S, p. 9D. 

' Consolidated Order for the Admiliistralioo of Relief in Town Unions, 7th 
March 183S, kc. v. srL IS, in Second Annual Report, 1836, p. SO. 

» Getioral Order of Eth February 184B, srt 22, in Eighth Annual Beport, 
1S43, p. B3. 

* HS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Goardians, I5tb Jannsr; 181G. 

' Instructional Letter of 6tb February 1842 ; in Eigbtli Annual Report, 
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1 Clie General Consulidsted Order of 24tli July 
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part of the policy Xa ignore, and even to prohibit, recreation. 

Playing at cards and all other games of chance were absolutely 
forbidden to all classes of inmates at all hours and seasons. 
Smoking was peremptorily prohibited in any room in the 
workhouse, except by the special direction of the medical 
officer, and the boards of guardians were told that they might 
prohibit it iu the yards if they chose. No \'isitors were 
allowed (otherwise than to the sick) except at the will, and 
actually in the presence, of the master or matron. It even 
required a special exception, not made until 1842, to enable 
parents to see their children who were iu the same workhouse 
" at some one time in each day." ' 



b 



(vii.) Employmenf. 

We may infer from the scheme of daily life just described, 
which the Central Authority imposed on all classes of work- 
house inmates, that it laid great stress, as a matter of policy, 
on the ten hours of work which it exacted from all who were 
neither physically disabled nor below the age of seven. The 
bulk of the inmates, especially the aged and infirm, the women 
and children, and, we may add, the defectives, were evidently 
to be employed on the ordinary household service and attend- 
ance of the workhouse and ite inmates. It was expressly 
ordered that all the paupers so employed were to be under 
"the strictest superintendence." not to be given "offices of 
trust"; and confined to "offices of mere labour which can be 
performed under trustworthy superintendence."* But this 
household service did not suffice to End occupation for the 
able-bodied, especially the men. The Report of 1834, it will 
be remembered, had been emphatic in recommending th&t 
all pauper employment should be in accordance with the 
spirit of the Act of Elizabeth, useful to " the employer as well 
as to the employed," and that everything which gave to labour 
a repulsive aspect was to be avoided as mischievous. The 
Central Authority did not adopt this policy, even at the 
beginning of its work, and by 1847 had adopted a contrary 

■ Oener&l Order of Stli Fcbraar; 1612, art 10, provbo S, in Eigbtb AnaiLal 
B^Tort, 1S42, p. SI. 

' InBtractkmal Latter of F>th Februarj 1842; in Eighth Annual Bepoit, 
1842, p. lOB. 
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one. From the outset the policy laid down was tbat tlie 
pauper waa not to work on liia own accoiint, was not to be 
remunerated for his labour, and waa not to obtain any personal 
advantage from working harder or more skilfully than the 
prescribed minimum. But the policy of the Central Authority, 
at first, was that the work should be useful, and for the 
benefit of the union. Thus, in 1836 it was ordered that the 
clothing of all the paupers should, "as far as possible, be 
made by the paupers in the workhouse." ' This project 
promptly disappears from the documents, presumably on the 
discovery that tailoring and bootniaking were skilled occupa- 
tiODB, beyond the capacity of ordinary workliouse inmates. 

In 1842 the Central Authority declares itself uuahle to 
suggest for the able-bodied men in the workhouse " any kind 
of labour which is likely to be productive of profit " ; and 
remarks that " stonebreaking under proper superintendence 
is generally found to answer." Other occupations which, are 
named to the guardians as being frequently adopted are 
grinding com in handmills, pounding or grinding bonea for 
manure, and oakum-picking.* The horrors revealed in the 
inquiry into the Andover Workhouae scandal led to a 
summaiy prohibition of the employment of paupers in 
pounding, grinding, or otherwise breaking bones, or preparing 
bonedust.' This left practically only stone- breaking, hand- 
grinding, and oakum-picking at the disposal of the boards 
of guardians — occupations, as it seems to us, combining 
in the highest degree the characteristics of monotony, ab- 
sence of initiative, toilsomeness, and inutility — giving, in 
fact, to labour, in flat contradiction of the recommendation 
of the Report of 1834, an aspect as repulsive as could be 
devised-* 

' CoDsolidatcd Order for the Admin istration of Reliel in Town Unions, Tth 
MmeH 1836, in Second Annual Eeport, 1838, p. 91. 

" Lettor of 18th February 1842 ; in Oj^ial Circular, 13th Felirnsry 1843, 
No. 23, p. 43. See also the interesting letter of Sth iUrch 1842, giviag the 
reasons for grinding by Btonoa rather than by a steel mill {ibid. 30th July 
1842, Ha. 20, p. 296). 

3 Gcnenil Order of Sth Novombor 1846, and Circular Letter of the same 
date, in Twelfth Annual Report, 1846, pp. 72.77. 

* The last instruction of the Ceutral Authority during this period with 
regard to employraent is the Circular of Ist April 1846, stating that the task 
to be exacted in oakum-picking should be 4 lb. per day for males and 2 to 3 Ib^ 
pet day for feraales (OgCaal OiraUar, Ist April 1888, No. 68, p. 67). 
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(viii.) Sanctions 

As the policy of the Central Authority was to exclude from 
the life of the workhouse inmates everything of the nature 
of reward, encouragement, stimulus, responsibility, or initiative, 
the questioa arises by what means the monotonous discipline 
was to be maintained. The documents indicate that the Central 
Authority relied on the two forces of punialiment and religion. 

The discipline of the workhouse was to rest primarily on 
the fact that the master, either with or without the prior 
sanction of the board of guardians, had summary powers of 
instant, though carefully limited, punishment of any pauper 
inmate. Any disobedience of the regulations or of any order 
of tlie master might be punished, sometimes at his sole 
discretion, sometimes by order of the board of guardians, by 
confinement not exceeding twenty-four hours in a separate 
room or cell, and by reduction to a diet of bread and water 
only for not more than two days. Between 1840 and 1847 
the disorderly or refractory pauper might also, by order of the 
guardians, be made to wear a special dress for not more than 
forty-eight hours.' But elaborate precautions were taken 
against abuse. The greatest care was to be taken that no 
injury to health was caused by any punishment.' Corporal 
punishment was strictly confined to boys under fourteen. 
And, as some protection to the paupers against tyranny or 
oppression, the rules as to discipline and punishment were to 
be put up in the dining-halls, schoolrooms, and board-room ; * 
it was expressly provided that any pauper who had been 
punished or who was reported as refractory was (whether thia 

■ Form of Order, IS40, art 6 ; in Seventh Aonual Report, 1S41, p. 116. 
This was rajiestwi in the General Order of Sth February 1812, urt. S8, utd 
InaCractioDal Letter of the same date, in Eighth Annual Rejiort, 1S4S, pp. 
Sa, 121. But it was omitted from the OeDerel Consolidated Order of 24th July 
1847. And when a board of guardians had made all the nncbaate women wear 
a yellov gown, this was in 1339 disallowed bj the Central Authority, on the 
mixed grounds that the Poor Law Amondmont Act had removed all penal 
consequences From incontinenae, and that classi II cation should be by present 
bsbits and character, not by past conduct (Minnte of 5th March IS39, in 
Sixth Annual RejiorC, 184D, pp. 98*100 i He alto Instructional Letter of 5th 
February 1842, in Eighth Annnal Report, 1842, p. 121). We are told that 
the slang term for workhouse wards for immoral womeD was " Canary Wards," 
BO that the distinclJTe dress must have been widely known. 

' Circular Letter of Jannarj 1841, in Seventh Annual Report, 1841, p. 121. 

* Form of Order, 1840, art. 23 ; in Seventh Annual Reiwrt, 1841, p. 118. 
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waa requested or not) to be brought before the board of 
guEirdiaus at ite next meeting, and given an opportunity of 
complaioing ; and the visiting committee was to aacertain the 
truth of every complaint made to them. Under no circum- 
stancea waa tiie master to lay hands on a pauper. If force 
was absolutely needed, he should call in the porter or other 
officer.' For graver offences the pauper hod to be proceeded 
agaiost before the magistrates under the Vagrant Acts and the 
ordinary criminal law. 

Passing from punishment to religion, we may note that 
the main pre-occupation of the Central Authority was, in 
accordance with the 1834 Act, to protect the pauper from 
proeelytism or from being compelled to attend services 
contrary to hia religious feelings. The basis of this protection 
was the compulsory creed register. No pauper was to be 
obliged to attend — or so placed that he could not avoid being 
present at — any religious service contrary to his principles. 
Children were not to be educated in any creed other than that 
of their parents. On the other hand, it was expressly laid 
down that a chaplain should he appointed aud prajei^ and 
services should be ofGcially provided, although these were 
only to be those of the Established Church.* But provision 
waa made for what promptly became the holding of Non- 
conformist services in the workhouse, by the permission that 
any pauper might be visited at any time of the day by a 
licensed minister of his own persuasion, for religious assistance 
or the instruction of children.' Those who were registered 
as members of the Established Church, whether adults or 
children, were not to be permitted, even with their own 
consent, to receive religious assistance or instruction from 
ministers of other denominations.* This, however, waa 
altered in 1842, when the Central Authority, whilst still 
thinking it " objectionable," announced that it would not 
interfere to prevent the attendance of such persons as 
desired it at any Nonconformist service performed in the 

■ Circular Letter of Jonuarj 1811, in Seventh Annuftl Report, 1841, p. 121. 
» Letter of 4th February 1838, in Second Annual Report, 1838, pp. 68-87. 

* Consolidated Order for the AdminiatrBtion of Belief in Towu Unions, 
7th March 1B36, sec. v. art. 17, in Second Anniitl Report, 1S36, p. 91. 

* Letter of eth Hovember 1839 ; in Serenth Annual Report, 1S41, 
pp. 230-2. 
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workhouae.^ In one union (Eoyatoii), where the board of 
guardians refu3>ed to appoint a chaplain, and sought to induce 
the inmates to receive the voluntary ministrations of Non- 
conformists, the Central Authority was driven peremptorily to 
forbid, by three Biiccessive special orders, any pauper inmate, 
whether child or adult, belonging to the Established Church 
being even allowed to attend Nonconformist aervicee in the 
workhouse.' Finally, the Central Authority reverted, for all 
unions, to ita policy of 1839, restricting the ministrations of 
Nonconformist ministers to membera of their own denomination 
only, except in so far as the guardians might choose to allow 
inmates belonging to any sect of Protestant Dissenters to receive, 
if they chose, the ministrations of any Protestant Dissenter.' 

For all who did not conscientiously object, there were to 
be public prayers daily before breakfast and after supper ; and 
Divine service within the workhouse every Sunday, at which 
attendance was compulsory on all members of the Church of 
England, not being children or sick. It was obligatory to 
appoint a chaplain, whose duty it was to preach every 
Sunday, to eiamine and catechise the children at least once a 
month, and to visit the sick. It is, however, to be noted that 
it was directed that " the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper " 
was not to be administered in the workhouse, except to " the 
sick and disabled inmates " : though the chaplain was allowed 
to permit any other inmates to communicate along with the 
sick, if he thought fit,* Gradually, however, workhouses got 
r^;ular " chapels " within their walls, though without any 
express direction or sanction of the Central Authority for their 
eetabliahment or equipment ; and the Central Authority then 
allowed, when a chapel existed, the administration of the 
Sacrament, if the bishop sanctioned it.' No labour, except 
household work and cooking, was to be performed on Sunday ; 
nor (as was added in 1842) on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. The Anglican children were to be prepared for 

> Letter of 5th February 1842, ia Eighth Anniul Report. 1S42. p. 117. 

* Special Ordora, Ist February 1842, 20lh April 1842, ind 18th January 
1845 : in BlevGuth Annual Report, 1845, pp. 30-1, 132-3. 

' Oenoral OonBolid»t«d Ordor of 24tli July 1847, art. 122. 

* Inatmotional Letter of 5th Fehruar; 1842, in Eighth Annual Beport, 
18*2, p. 117. 

' Letter of 20tli December 1842, in O^al Circular, 26th January 184S, 
No. 22, p. 31. 
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confirmation by the chaplain, who might be assisted by the 
schoolmaster or school mistress. ' Originally no provision waa 
made for permitting any of tlie paupers ever to leave the 
workhouse to attend Divine service outside, and the Central 
Authority long held to this position. Presently it began to 
consider possible relaxations for the aged, the widows with 
families, and the children.' In 1842 it was expressly left 
open to the guardians to allow such inmates as they thought 
fit, to whatever class they belonged, to go out to church or 
chapel, in the custody of the master or porter, on Sunday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas Day." In strange contradiction 
of the dictum that the workhouse was not to be looked on as 
a place for the punishment of past misconduct, this privilege 
of going out to church or chapel waa to be forbidden to any 
woman who had an illegitimate child,* a disqualification not 
incorporated in the General Consolidated Order of 1847. 
And as the master or porter could not be required to go to a 
Dissenting chapel, some other regulation waa to be made by 
the guardians for the case of Dissenters, " such aa inducing the 
ministers of the different cougregationB to certify the attend- 
ance," with " the times of the commencement and end of the 
service." ' 

(ix.) Discharge and Detention 

It was an essential part of the policy of the Central 
Authority that any workhouse inmate over sixteen could leave 
the house on giving reasonable notice — at first defined as 
three hours, and then left more vague, but explained to mean 
sul&cient to enable the master to make the necessary entries, 
return the pauper's own clothes, etc., and to let the discharge 
take place in working hours. The option was, however, with 
the head of the family in each case ; and if the head was 

I Official Circular, lat August 1846, No, 50, p. 123. 

' Ciroulftr of 12th March 1838, in Fifth Annuil Raport, 18», pp. 71-72. 

» Genera] Order of 6th February 1842, arts. 82, 33. in Eiglith Annual 
K«port, 1842, p. 85. Moreover, women after confinement might be "churched," 
■nd children were normally to be bajitiied, in the pariah ohuroh (Inatruotional 
Lett«T ol 6th February 1812, in Eighth Annual Report. 1B13, p. 117). 

* General Order of 5th Februor; 1842, arti. S2 and 33, in Eighth Annual 
B«port, 1843, p. S6. This waa rescinded (but appareutlj onlj for 81 oniouB out 
of 643) by Order of 7th February 1843, in Ninth Annual Seport, 1843, p. 378. 

* iiiBtructional Letter ol 6th February 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 118. 
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" sble-bodied " — it ia not clear whether this was to be in the 
" iudoor "or the " outdoor " sense of that term — the whole family 
had to leave with him (or her), unless the board of guardians 
chose to allow an exception. In particular an able-bodied 
man was not to be allowed to leave his wife and children in 
the workhouse, whilst he sought work. If he insisted on going 
out, the wife and childrea were also to be discharged with 
him.' It was, in fact, to be a cai'dinal feature of the work- 
house that Bo far as any person over sixteen was concerned 
there should be no power of detention. Even if paupers 
persisted in repeatedly passing in and out at short intervals — 
it might be " for improper purpoaea " ; even if " persons of 
weak intellect " or of " confirmed vagrant habits "* made it " a 
practice to return again after a short absence, generally in a 
most abject and loathsome state " ; * even if women persisted 
in returning to the workhouse year after year to be confined 
of a succession of illegitimate children ■' or if sick paupers 
demanded their discharge at a time when to go out would 
" damage their own health," or even, if they had an infectious 
diaeaae, " endaQger the health of others," * they were still, after 
a warning, to be permitted freely to leave when they choee. 
To this total lack of power to detain there were only three 
exceptions. Children who were doubly orphaned, or deserted 
by both parents, might be detained if under sixteen ; the 
guardiaus (though without statutory authority) being assumed - 
to be in loco parentis. A person of unsound mind, duly 
certified as such, could be detained ; but this power did not 
apply to persons of merely defective intellect or feeble-minded. 
Finally, as we have already mentioned, the practice of four 
hours' detention of vagrants in the casual wards was introduced 
by the Central Authority, under the implicit authority of 
the Acts of 1842 and 1844.' On the other hand, although 
no person could insist on admission to a workhouse, and the 
board of guardians could (subject to their obligation to relieve 

' Official Oirmlar, 16th November 1841, No. 13, pp. 187-8. 

» Answer of 9th June IB42, in Officiai Circular, No. 2S, p. 40. J 

> Anawar of lOtli Febrn&rj 1843, in Official CiTcular, 23rd Mb; 184S, I 

No. 36, p. U. I 

* Iiutructional Letter of Sth February 1842, in Eighth Adqu&I B«port, I 

|. 1842, pp. 114-1GS. I 

I ' 6 i 9 Vic 0. 67, sec. 5, and 7 It 8 Vic. o. lOl, mc. 63. Ste aiUe, p. 14. I 
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him in some way, if actually Jeatitute) legally turn a pauper 
out of the workliouse who did not wish to leave, the CeDtral 
Authority advised that, aa " pei-sons who are not really 
destitute would be unwilling to remain " in any workhouse 
that waa " properly regulated," thia legal power ought not to 
to be exercised,' except, aa above explained, in the case of 
dependents where the head of the family insisted on taking 
his own discharge ; or except for the purpose of immediately 
Dtoaecuting the pauper under the Vagrant Acts.' 



I (x.) The Workhouse of the General Consolidated Order 
of 1847 

We will now attempt to summarise the policy of the 
Central Authority as it stood in 1847 with respect to indoor 
relief The workhouse for each union was to be one centrally 
situated, plain building ; designed to house all sorts and 
conditions of paupers, under one head, and accoriiiug to a 
single code of rules. There waa to be complete separatiou of 
the sexes, with the one nominal exception in favour of aged 
married couples who demanded it But the regulation a 
made association among inmates of the same sex pmctically 
unrestricted. For although the elaborate clasaificatory sciitme 
of 1836 depending on the respective ages waa duly incorporated 
in the General Consolidated Order of 1847, this was hiudered 
from euBuring any effective segregation by exceptions and 
inconaiatent provisions ; and waa, in fact, rendered practically 
nugatory by requiring all inmatea capable of service to perform 
the household work of all the wards and to supervise or serve 
all the other inmates of the same sex. On the other hand, 
all the workhouse inmates were to be, as far as possible, 
restricted from intercourse with the outside world, and tlius 
confined to the atmosphere of pauperism. The policy with 
regard to treatment was to insist on cleanliness and order ; 
to provide food, clothing, and sleep ample for health (even, to 
modern ideas, excessive) ; and to balance this by rigorous 

■ Ansoer of 4th Jsnuarj 1844, in Ogieial Ciratlar, Slat Jkntuiy t8i4. 
So. SI, p. 1S7 ; InBtruutjoQal Letter of 6th Febnury 1812, in Eifihth Aumal 
Eeporl, 18«, p. 107. 

* IiutnictioDal Letter of .'•th February 1842, in Eighth Annaftl Separt, 
1842, p. 107. 
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discipline, complete subjection to the master, and suppresaion 
of all individual impulaa Above all, the paupers were to be 
kept constantlf occupied iu toil, persistent and monotonoua, 
with every element of encouragement, stimulus, reapousibility, 
initiative and skill deliberately eliminated. Everything in the 
nature of recreation, mental exercise or training was (except 
for a minimum of teaching to the young children) avowedly 
excluded. The only forces appealed to were the fear of 
punishment and a modicum of religious exhortation. It was 
a fundamental principle that the rigime of the workhouse 
should apply uniformly to all the pauper inmates whatever 
their past character, or present conduct, with the indispensable 
minimum of deviation for senility, infancy, and actual infirmity 
from sickness or otherwise. Even the sick are almost entirely 
ignored in the Orders of the Central Authority, and there is 
the very minimum of recognition of any hospital provision. 
The policy of the Central Authority at this date, in short, 
deliberately excluded any use of the workhouse for the curative, 
reformatory, or educational treatment of any class whatsoever. 
There was only to be one institution in each Union for 
all classes of paupers. It was to be a place which, whilst it 
provided the full reijuirements of physical health, starved both 
the will and the intelligence, and forced the pauper into a 
condition of blank-mindedness. By this means it was intended 
that no destitute person still capable of exerting or of enjoy- 
ing himself, with the merest shred of mental faculty or mental 
desire, would consent to remain in the workhouse a day 
longer than he could help. Hence it was a part of the policy 
to avoid all obligatory detention, and to persist in regarding 
the workhouse as a place of merely temporary sojourn, in 
which no inmate, of whatever age, sex or condition, need be 
permanently domiciled. 



K.—lm Position in 1847 compared with the 
Principles of 1834 

The proposals and recommendations of the Report of 
1834 fall under five heads, though opinions may differ as to 
the relative weight intended to be given to each. These Sve 
heads are : — 
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(i.) That there should be national uniformity in the treat- 
naent of each class of paupers, so that every applicant 
of any class might receive identical treatment wher- 
ever he happened to reside. 
(ii) That outdoor relief to the able-bodied and their 
families should be aboliflhed — it being left ambigiioua 
whether or not this applied to any woman not legally 
dependent on an able-bodied man. 
(iii.) That each local authority should have a workhouse 
in which able-'bodied applicants for relief should be 
received and set to work under strict discipline, in 
order to test their destitution. 
(iv.) That the condition of the able-bodied pauper should 
be less eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer, 
(v.) That, in so far as the aged and infirm or the children 
were given indoor maintenance, this should be in 
separate institutions, under distinct man^ment, in 
which the old might " enjoy their indulgences " and 
the children be educated by " a person properly 
qualified to act as a schoolmaster." 
Dealing Bepaiately with each of these, we see, with 
regard to national uniformity, that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had failed to embody this in their Orders even 
with regard to able-bodied men; and had, by 1847, wholly 
abandoned it in regard to other classes. In over 100 places 
the Poor law Commissioners had practically failed to 
introduce their new principles at all. The rest of the 
country was divided for some purposes into two, and for 
others into three geographical areas of uneven size. In 396 
unions outdoor relief to the able-bodied and their families 
was prohibited. In thirty-two unions under one set of 
regulations, and in eighty-one and twenty-nine unions under 
others, it was permitted on conditions. But it was with 
regard to the relief of women and children dependent on 
able-bodied persons that the two geographical areas differed 
most markedly. In the 396 unions, these dependents of 
able-bodied persons could not be relieved otherwise than in 
the workhouse. In the thirty-two, and also in the eighty- 
one and twenty-nine unions, they could be relieved in their 
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bomaa. A similar geographical difTereuce prevailed vil£ 
regard to the relief to be given to the independent woman. 
For all the other classes of paupers, whether these were 
the specific exceptions to the classes above mentioned, or 
the much more numerous " aged and infirm," " sick," or 
orphan or deserted cliildren, no uniform method of relief was 
prescribed or even suggested. Each of the local authorities 
was left to devise its own policy. 

Passing now to the second head, the abolition of outdoor 
relief to able-bodied persons and their families, we note that 
the Poor Law Commissioners had, by 1847, in regard to 
142 unions (compriaing over one-fifth of the whole number), 
practically al>andoned the hope of prohibitioa In its stead, 
the Commissioners bad sanctioned the opening of stone-yards, 
etc,, for the employment of men receiving outdoor relief 

With regard to the third head, the use of admission 
to a workhouse aa a test of destitution of the able-bodied, 
this was not prescribed by the Commisaionere to the 142 
unions just mentioned. 

The fourth head, making the condition of the able- 
bodied pauper leas eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer, the Commissioners strove incessantly 
to insist upon. But by 1847 they had given up attempting 
to secure this less eligible state by giving less food, inferior 
clothing, worse accommodation, or shorter hours of sleep 
than those enjoyed by even the average labourer. The 
Commissioners were now attempting to secure this less eligible 
state by monotonous toil, lack of all recreation, a total ahsence 
of any mental stimulus, and, where possible, by confinement 
within the workhouse walls. 

But it was under the fifth head that the Commissioners 
had, by 1847, departed most widely from the principles of 
1834, viz. in the kind of institutional treatment to be 
provided for such aged and infirm persons, or children, as 
the local authority chose to refuse outdoor relief to, and 
to receive in the workhouse. Following the lead of the 
Report of 1834, the Poor Law Commissioners took no steps, 
so far as we can ascertain, either to encourage or to discoun^^ 
the relief of the aged and infirm, and of the sick, by 
money allowances in their own homes. But where these J 
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classes were admitted into the workhouse, the Commissioners, 
instfiad of the separate, specialised institutions recommended 
in the Report of 1834, prescribed one general workhouse 
to contain these classes together with the able-bodied and 
their families, and, we may add, also the orphan and deserted 
children. This inTolved, in spite of the elaborate classification 
nominally imposed, an indiscriminate, common establishment, 
with a uniform rigiToe for all classes alike. This rfgime was, 
with the minimum of exceptions, that devised for the able- 
bodied adults. The workhouse of 1847 was, above all, to 
serve as a test of destitution, and as a place which the able- 
bodied would find less eligible than the worst independent 
existence. Hence when it was used for all classes — the aged 
and infirm, the sick, the dependent women, the young children, 
the defectives of various kinds, and those whom accident or 
Budden emergency had thrown within its walls — it was 
necessarily, to all of them alike, an institution which, whilst 
providing the full requirements of physical health, starved 
both the will and the intelligence, and forced the pauper 
into a condition of blank-mindedness. 

It must be said that, between 1834 and 1847, thera 
aeema to have been entertained by some persons of authority 
and repute a simpler and most drastic view of the policy 
intended by the Eeport and Act of 1 834, namely, the 
abolition, as soon as practicable, of all outdoor relief to all 
classes of paupers; and the substitution, in all cases, of the 
offer of admission to the workhouse. This was intended to 
ensure that the condition of the persons relieved should be 
" less eligible," so as to induce them and their relatives to 
avoid maintenance out of the poor rate. It is clear, as we have 
shown, that neither the Inquiry Commissioners of 1834, nor 
Parliament, nor yet the Poor Law Commiasionera themselves 
between 1834 and 1847, ever took that view. They were 
too fully conscious of the impossibility of so dealing with 
the great mass of the sick and the aged and infirm, and they 
had not at all made up their minds about widows with 
children, or even about unencumbered independent womea 
Harriet Martineau, indeed, who had not before her the 
statistics showing to what an enormous extent the pauperism 
— even that of 1834— was made up of the aged and iniinn 
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and the Bick, could naively de[jict, in her Poor Law T<^, 
thB complete sueceaa of an absolutely inflexible ofier of 
" the House " to every applicant without exception ; the 
result being an entirely depauperised pariah, and the overseer 
turning the key in the door of an absolutely empty work- 
house. What is more remarkable ifl to find even able 
subordinates of the Poor Law Commisaionera talking as if 
they took this view. " It appears to me," wrote Sir Francis 
Head lu 1835, "that we have no discretion allowed to us 
to deliberate whether the workhouse system is good or 
bad. Our Poor I^w Amendment Act is physic which the 
legislature, in the character of physician, has prescribed to 
remedy an acknowledged evil. We are called upon to 
administer it, and it seems to me that the only discretion 
granted to us is to determine what period is to elapse before 
all outdoor rdief is to be stopped." ' 

Fortunately we are not left to conjecture in this matter. 
In 1847, on the eve of their transformation into the Poor 
Law Board, the Commissioners (then Sir George Nicholla, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Sir Edmund HeadJ put 
officially on record what in their view had been the 
intention of the legislature in passing the Act of 1834, and 
what, in this respect, had been their own consistent policy. 
In a special report to the Home Secretary in 1847, they 1 

declare thatr "In exercising the discretion entrusted to 
them by the legislature, the Commissioners have been placed 
between two extreme opinions with respect to the manner 
of framing their regulations. On the one hand, it is held 
that the main object of the Poor Law Amendment Act is 
the extinction or repression of outdoor relief ginerally (and 
not merely of the outdoor relief of the ahlc-hodied), with the 
consequent diminution of the expenditure from the poor's 
rate ; and that the Commissioners ought to proceed to the 
accomplishment of this end with little regard to public 
opinion. On the other hand, it is asserted that the existing 
law, and the regulations made under it, have gone much too 
far in the limitation of the outdoor relief of the able-bodied, 

> M8. letter, Sir Francis Hew] to 8. L., 6tb NoTembor 1836. It is p«rhKpa 
■ qaestiaD vbethet Sir Froncii Head reallj meant what he raid ; or whethei i 

ha wa* Dot apeakisg meralj of outdoor relief to the able-bodied. J 
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have effected too great a reduction in the amouot of pauperism 
and the expenditure for the relief of the poor, and have 
thereby deprived the poorer classes of a vested right in 
the property of the rate-paying part of the community. 

" The Commissioners bave pursued a middle course, 
almost equally removed from each of these extremes. They 
have considered the main object of the legislature in passing 
the Poor Law Amendment Act to have been the extinction 
of the allowance system ; ' or the system of making up the 
wages of labourers out of the poor's rate. With this view 
their regulations respecting the limitation of outdoor relief 
have been almost exclusively confined to the able-bodied 
in health ; and these regulations have been issued particularly 
to the rural unions inasmuch as it was in the agricultural 
counties, and not in the large towns or manufacturing 
districts, that the allowance system was most prevalent, and 
led to the most dangerous consequences . . . The Cora- 
missionera . . . have to the utmost of their power given 
effect by their regulations to the views of the legislature," ' 

In 1847 the Poor Law Commissioners were, by Act of 
Parliament, abolished, and their duties transferred to the 
Poor Law Board, under a minister responsible to Parliament. 

' See the preamble to Sen. B2 of tho Poor L«w Amendment Act. [Thia 
footnote, liks the iUIica, is in tbe original.} 

' Letters addrossed by the Poor Law Commissionera to the Secretary of 
State rsBpecting the Tranaaction of the Busiaesa of the Commission, 1S47, 
Honae of Commons, No. 148 of 1347, pp. 3D-1. 

It is therefore mors corroot to treat, aa Mr. Mackay di>cs, the policy of 
abolishing outdoor relief to all clasaee as a further do»elopment of tha 
"principtea of 1S34," rsther than as part of them "The adininistratira 
snocess of tho Act of 1834,'" he writes, "conaista in the fact that the offer 
of tbe vorkhouae served quite as well as an absolute refusal of relief. It 
obliged the able-bodied to aMume reaponaibility for the able-bodied period of 
life ; nnd, as we aball preaently see, it u now argued Ihal an appliealion of Hit 
lame prineipie to the other reipomiUliliu of life vxntld prodva coolly advan- 
tageoua reaulli. . . . That tha abtc-bodied period of Hfe must be responaibla 
for the period that is not able-bodied is an incontrovertible proposition. Bat 
the first step, at that date the only practitiable step, in recreating the [leraonal 
TMponsibility of the labourer, was to hold him reaponaible for the able-bodied 
period of his own life " {History of tKt Engliih Poor Law, by T. Mackay, 
1899, ToL iii., pp. 137 and 154). 
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CHAPTER III 

THE POOE LAW BOAKD 

Wb have seen that between 1834 and 1847 the Central 
Authority settled down to a certain empirical policy as to 
the administration of relief, whicli was embodied, as regards 
workhouse management throughout the whole country, in the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847; and (as regards out- 
door relief in the different geographical regions into which 
England and Wales had been divided) in the Outdoor 
Belief Prohibitory Order of 1844, in that Order coupled 
with a Labour Test Order, and in the sm-ie& of separate Orders 
to be presently consolidated in the Outdoor Relief Begulation 
Order of 1852. The policy thus adopted was, as we have 
seen, in various important respects not that of the " principles 
of 1834." It is significant of the difficulty which was 
experienced in putting those principles into operation that 
there was, during the whole period 1847-71, no attempt to 
bring the general policy into conformity with that of the 
Keport of 1834, We see no attempt at revision — indeed 
j Tactically no criticism or desire for revision — of the great 
Or.lera of 1844, 1847 and 1852. What happened was a 
8k>w and almost unselfcon scions development of a supple- 
rueiitary policy in renpect to certain favoured classes of 
caupers, notably children and the sick — classes which had 
bi^ri practically ignored in the 1834 Report. This supple- 
iieiitary poUoy was avowedly based, not on the prin<:iple of 
11 Luiiiimiim relief of destitution with deterrent condiiions. but 
• III that of supplying whatever was niyjessary for adequate 
iraiiiiug or treatment, without objectinj; to the incidenial 
result that this meant placing out in the compt;titive world 
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tihe persons thua dealt with in a position of positive advantage 
as compared with the lowest class of independent labourers, 
who plainly could get no such training or tieatment. It 
does not appear necessary, for this period, to separate the 
analysis of the statutes from that of the orders of the 
Central Authority. Though the Acts of Parliament are 
numerous — one or two for every session — they relate 
principally to the machinery of administration,' and (except 
in the case of children) deal only slightly with policy. 
Parliament had, in fact, ceased to be interested in the Poor 
Law, and furnislied for many years practically neither 
independent criticism nor initiative. " The Poor Law 
Board," observed Sir George C'omewall Lewis in 1851, "has 
now become purely administrative and has no character or 
policy of its own,"* It got from Parliament just what 
additional powers it chose to ask for.' We may therefore 

* It IB & Dotiosablo fact that certain classea of paupers are never mentionsd 
in tbe legiaUtioD of ttiia period, preeumablj because Parliament was eatiafied 
with the result of giving wide potren to the Central Authority, and did not 
wiab Xo interfere with its disoretion, Apparentlj there ii do aingle daoae 
dwliDg with the treatmeDt either of the able-bodied or of Che aged. Women 
are ahnoat eqiiftlly ignored, wivea only being refamd M, and they merely 
in connection with queatiana of ch&rgBability, and in each a way aa to indicate 
their compute dependence on their hiiabsode. Children, on tbe other hand, 
are the subject of numerons enactmenta, and the aicli, liuiatica and viigiants 
also obtain recognition. 

* Lewis Xa Head, 19th Maf ISSI, in LdUn 1/ Sir O. C. Lanis, edited by 
8irG. F. Lewis, 1870, p. 2i5. 

' Thns, under the Poor Relief Act, 1849, the Commisaionere might make 
lulea "for the managomont and government of any honae or cotablishmBnt 
wherein any poor person shall be lodged, boarded or maintained, for hire or 
remuneration, ondar any contract or agreeraent entered into by the proprietor, 
manager or superintendent, . , with any guardians," unlesa such ao inititQ- 
tion be a oonnt; lunatic asylum, a hospital registered or house licensed for the 
reception of lunatics, or a "hospital, intinnnry, achool or other tnatitution, 
■Dpported by pnblic enbacriptionB, and maintained for purposes of charity only " 
(12 k 13 Vie. 0. la. sees. 1, 2). By the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867 (80 
k 31 Vic. c. S), thej were given power to combine Metrojiolitan unions and 
pariahe* into diatricts for the provision of sick, insano, infirm or other aaylumi 
{ate aectiona on the sick and lunatica) and to direct the erection or adaptation 
of the necessary buildings ; wliat use the Centrvl AnthoHty mode of then 
powera will be aeen presently. Another Metropolitan Poor Act in 1B71 extended 
the application of the former to "any ship, vessel, hut, tent, or other temporary 
erection ".-hich may be used by the managera. with the approval of the Poor 
I«w Board, for the recspttan of paupers, or otherwise for the purposes of tbe 
asylum" (34 Vic c 16, sec 1). The Central Authority was also enabled (by 
the Paupers Caoveyance Expenses Act 1870) to "direct in what casea (other 
than those ex preaaly provided for by lav) and under what regulations, the guardians 
. . . may pay the leasonable vxpcnses incurred ... in conveying any penwn 
ohatgeaUe. . . from one place to another in England" (33 A 34 Vic. c. 48, sec 1). 
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include in one analjais both the statutes aud the orders 
relating to relief policy. 

A. — The Able-bodied 

So far as may be gathered from new statutes, new general 
orders, or new circulars of the Central Authority, there was, 
between 1847 and 1871, no new policy prescribed to the 
local Poor Law authorities ' for the relief of the able-bodied. 
It is true that in August 1852, revised in December 1852, 
we have a great General Order (still in force), the Outdoor 
Belief Regulation Order, which permitted outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied, unconditionally for women, and subject to test 
work for men. This, however, was but a codification, with 
slight amendments, of the separate Outdoor Labour Test 
Orders that had been issued between 1835 and 1852. It 
might, therefore, be inferred that the Central Authority did not, 
between 1847 and 1871, change its policy.* 



(i.) National Uniformity 

No attempt was made to secure national uniformity with 
r^ard to the treatment of the able-bodied. 

Union after union was brought under one or other of the 
three systems which we have already described until, by 
1871, with half-a-dozen exceptions, the whole area was covered. 
The Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (forbidding, with 
certain exceptions, outdoor relief to the able-bodied, whether men 
or women) continued in force in, or was issued anew to, certain 
unions. This Order, coupled with an Outdoor Labour Test 
Oi'der (sanctioning outdoor relief to able-bodied men and their 
families subject to teat work by the man, but prohibiting out- 
door relief to able-bodied independent women), continued in 

' The episode of the lAncashire Cotton Famine, and its relief vorkt, in which 
the boards of giuirdiaua vrsie cDDOenipd □nl}' as nuisance-aba tement authoritiea, 
will be dealt with uudtr the head of Hualcipal Work for the Unemplojed. I 

' It should perhaps be aaid that the Central Authority aooght to widen the I 

oategorj of able-bodi«t, so as definitely to include persoDB over sixty, but in no I 

waydimbled (Official OireiUar, April 184S, No. 24, N.8,, p. 63); and also 1 

" Children competent to render serrice" (Poor Ijm Board to Evesham Union, 
Srd April 1869, in Twenty-iocond Annual Beport, 18SS-70, p. 6). 

i J 
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force in, or was issued aiiew to, certain other unioDS. To a 
third set of unions ttiere was issued the Outdoot Relief 
Regulation Order (permitting outdoor relief to able-bodied 
women unconditionally, and to able-bodied men subject to 
test work). These three systems of outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied remained, between 1847 and 1871, essentially as they 
had been elaborated between 1834 and 1847. 

But meanwhile a great change in the policy of the Central 
Authority waa silently taking place. The areas over which 
the three systems were applied completely shifted in relative 
importance. In 1847 the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, 
issued alone, which may be said to come nearest to the 
"principles of 1834," had been imposed on 396 unions; the 
two other systems standing out only as relatively small 
exceptions, temporarily applicable to 142 places in all. 

It ia clear that at tiiat period the Central Authority was 
" of opinion that where there is a commodious and efficient 
workhouse, it ia best that the abh-hodied paupers should be 
received and set to work therein." ' 

Yet for the aeit twenty yeara the part of Eugland and 
Wales to which the Central Authority sought to apply 
this policy steadily shrank. In 1871, the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order, issued alone, applied only to 307 unions, 
containing a steadily declining proportion of the total 
population. 

That Order was mitigated in 217 unions, comprising a 
steadily increasing population, by being accompanied by a 
Labour Test Order, Finally, the Outdoor Relief Regulation 
Order, since 1852 adopted as a permanent policy, had crept 
over the Metropolis, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and the 
majority of urban centres elsewhere, to the number of no fewer 
than 117. In these important districts the Central Authority 
had become convinced, to use its own words, that it was " not 
expedieTit. . . (0 prohUnl out-relief to any class 0/ paupers." * 

The able-bodied in the workhouse remained under the 
Oeneral Consolidated Order of 1847 essentially as we have 
already described them. 

1 CireuUr of 2Bth August 1 
Note the limitation which w 
* au. p. 23. 
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(ii) Municipal Work for the Unemployed 

We must here mention the episode of the public works 
undertaken in 1863-6 hy the municipal and public health 
authorities of Lancashire, etc, as a means of relieving the 
distress caused by the cotton famine. As this has been so 
clearly described by various writers, it will sufiBce here to 
draw attention to the fact that although directed by the Poor 
Law Board, these works of municipal improvement formed no 
part of its Poor Law policy. The Central Authority began hy 
sanctioning " a large amoimt of relief given at variance with 
the proviaious of the General Relief Regulations Order." ' The 
problem was then tackled by es tensive charitable funds. 
Finally the Poor Iaw Board itself came to the concluaiou 
that "it appeared highly desirable that the large bodies of able- 
bodied men who had been so long deprived of their usual 
employment should not continue to be relieved either in 
idleness, or on the performance of a task of unremunerative 
labour, but should rather, if possible, have work at adequate 
wages placed within their reach which would enable them 
to obtain an independent livelihood," * What was then 
adopted was the policy of using public orders for necessary 
work as a means of partially fillihg the gap in the aggregate 
volume of employment caused by the stoppage of the mills. 
Various minor relief works, in the ordinary sense of the term, 

> Fifteenth Anniitl Report, 1862-S, p. li. 

1 SiileoDth AnQiial Report, 18S3-4, p. Ifi. Tbe boards of guardinna did not, 
in this enieigeiicy, •Iwajg turn round u quickly aa did the Central Authority. 
TbuB, in December 18S3, the Hanobester Town Council, wliicb wu building 
ita Prestwioh Reservoir, and applying for a loan of £130,000 under the new 
Act, olfered to the Manuhester Bo&rd of Qiinrdiana to take on any able-bodiad 
paupen m Ubourera. That body, instead of gladly accepting under proper 
arrangements, passed a series of abatraut resolutions, to the eircct "that thii 
Board oonoeivea that the payment by boards of gunrdiana uf wages id retnm 
Tor labonr to poor persons chargeable or seeking to become chargeable upon the 
rates, or the holding themaelves responsible for the providing of auch labour for 
wages — thus impairing the self-reliance of the poor — is opposed to the whole 
spirit and intent of the Poor Lnw, and it is inexpedient both upon social and 
economical grounds." The town oounctl (which duly received its share of the 
Oovemment loan from the Poor Law Board) persisted in its desire to be helpfnl 
in the great criaia, and let the work to a contractor, who undertook to employ 
only such unemployed operatives aa were recommended hy the board of guardiaoa 
or any other body to be named by the town council, but with full control and 
right of dismissal. We do not lind evidence that the guardians named any one 
(HS. Hinutea, Manchester Board of Guardians, 3rd and 10th December 1803). 
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were started by toual committees and private pentons. But 
the main experiment, fostered by GovernDient loaus of neai'ly 
two millions, and tlie advice of a Government engineer, took 
the form of the execution by the municipalities, and other local 
authoritiea, of necessary works of public improvement, which, 
far from being artificially created in order to give employment, 
would in any event have had to be executed, and were, in 
fact, long ovei-due.' There waa no attempt to set all the 
unemployed to work, and no desire to confine to them the 
staff that was engaged. Ae a matter of fact, about a third of 
the men taken on were workmen skilled in the particular 
work to be done, and these do not appear to have been drawn 
from the unemployed class at all. But for the mere unskilled 
manual work volunteers were (in some, but not all the cases) 
asked for among the distressed cotton operatives, from amongst 
wiiom the necessary number of labourers were selected, to be 
engaged at labourers' rales of pay. Thus, although in this 
utilisation of public orders to regularise the volume of 
employment there was Just this element of relief works, 
that in some of the towns and some of the works use was 
made, for the unskilled manual labour, of the services of 
selected unemployed cotton operatives, the Lancashire 
authorities escaped what we have elsewhere called the 
essential dilemma that attends the artificial employment of 
tiie unemployed. As they were in the exceptional position of 
having to oSer unskilled labourers' work to skilled and 
normally highly-paid operatives — and as they did not pretend 
to take on " the unemployed " as such, but merely asked for 
so many volunteers from among the cotton operatives to the 
exclusion of the actual labouring class — the wages that they 
gave, though sufficient for livelihood, offered no attraction to 
any of those whom they employed who had the alternative 
of returning to their accustomed occupation. The boards of 
guardians were concerned in these works only in their capacity 
' " No work hu been executed . . , which wu not desirsble u b work of 
peniiaDsnt ntilitjr and sanitary iuiprovemsnt, altogether iiide|ioadent of the 



spetual Acta of Psrliament. . 




s of tll8 1 
. During the rapid growth of theae towns works 
ti»c«sasr; to beslth, comfort and trade, aiich as main lowering . . . had not 
been eiecuted as rapidly as they were required " (Rawlinaon's Renorl of 
12tb Jannnry 1866, in Eighteenth Annnal Report of the Poor Law Board, 18S&-9, 
pp. 44, 46). 
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a3 public health aiithoritieB. But the fact is important that 
iu this emergency, the Poor Law Board itself, beginning with 
a mere relaxation of its r^uktions, turned then, as an 
alternative, to even less strictly regulated charity, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the best policy was to use 
the municipal orders for waterworks, sewers, and paving 
works, as far aa possible, to make up a definitely ascertained 
deficiency in private orders. It was, we suggest, just because 
these were not relief works in the usual sense of the term, but 
merely public worka of utility and even of necessity that were 
long overdue, and because they were, in the main, ej:ecuted 
aa such by labourers engaged at w^es in the ordinary way, and 
not with a view of offering work to all who demanded it, that 
the Poor Law Board could come unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that the experiment had been a great success. The success, 
however, of the Government loan of nearly two millions 
lay at least as much in the stimulus given to sanitary 
improvement and municipal enterprise as in the comparatively 
small amount of relief thereby directly afforded to the 
distressed cotton operatives.' 

An incident of this great experiment ia worth recording, 
OS possibly affording a hint and a precedent In October 
1862 — before the Government loans had actually started the 
municipalities engaging in municipal worka — the Central 
Authority authorised the Manchester Board of Guardians to 
give outdoor relief to able-bodied men for whom a labour 
test could not be provided, on condition that they attended 
educational classes arranged by the guardians. This per- 
mission was largely acted upon. One whole trade union 
(the Society of Makers Up), asked " to be sent to school, 
instead of to labour." Not only were reading and writing 
taught, but what we should now term university extension 
lectures were delivered (by Professor Eoscoe, etc.).' 

' Far this, the leading cam in England of national relief works, te Profesaar 
Smut'B Memorandum on the Poor Law Board, in Be[}ort of ths Poor Lav 
Com mission, 1909, Appendix, toI. 12 ; AnnuU Reporta of the Poor Law Board. 
1382-3 to lS65-fl indnsire ; fftsforj/ oJfKs English Poor Law, by T. Mackay, 1899, 
vol. iii, pp. 39S-434 ; Thf Fads e/ (At Cotloa Famiru^bj i3T. lohDVitttk, ISSS ; 
Siafory o/ the Cotton Famine, by O. A. (aOarwarda Sir Arthnr) Arnold. 1884 ; 
LanoaAire't Laim, by W. T. M'Cullagh Torrens, 1864; Publie Works in 
LanatMre/or the Stlitf of DUlna, 1S33-S, hj Sir B. BAwlinsoD, 1898. 

■ HS. Hiuutra, Mancheator Board of Guardiaos, SOth Outober, 20th 
Komnber, and 8rd December 1862. 
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B. — Vagrants 

We left the Poor Law Commissionere, in 184'r, at last 
awake to the fact that the policy of the Keport of 1834 
— that vagrants should be treated like any other able-bodied 
male paupers, and offered " the House " — had been a con- 
spicuous failure. The new " union workhouses," rising up 
all over the country, afforded to the habitual tramp a national 
system of well-ordered, suitably situated, gratuitous common 
lodging-houses, of wliich he took increasing advautage.^ Con- 
fronted by this growth of vagrancy, the Poor Law Commia- 
sionera. towards the end of their term, had pressed on boarda 
of guardians a new vagrancy policy — that of making the 
night's lodging dis^reeable to the wayfarer. By statute and 
order the Central Authority had authorised compulsory deten- 
tion for four hours and the exaction of a task of work. Thia 
policy had not been generally adopted, nor particularly 
successful where tried. In the bad years of 1847-9 
vagrancy was still increasing at a dangerous rate, and one 
of the first duties of the new Poor Law Board was to issue 
instructions on the subject. 

The instructions given by Mr. Charles Buller, the first 
President of the Poor Law Board, adumbrated in the guise of 
a policy what were really two distinct and inherently incom- 
patible lines of action. The Central Authority, on the one 
hand, pressed on boards of guardians the advisability of dia- 
criminaling between the honest unemployed in aearch of work 
and the professional tramp — "the thief, the mendicant and 
the prostitute, who crowd the vagrant wards" — -even to the 
extent of refusing all relief whatsoever to able-bodied men of 
the latter class, who were not in immediate danger of 
Btarvation. It seems as if the Central Authority was at thia 
point almost inclined to press on boards of guardians the 
Scottish Poor Law policy of regarding the able-bodied healthy 
male adult as ineligible for relief. " As a general rule," it 
was laid down, the relieving officer " would be right in 
refusing relief to able-bodied and healthy men ; though iu 
inclement weather he might afford them shelter if really 



Reports and CoinmuDicatioiu on Vagrancy, 1S48. 
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destitute of the meaaa nf procuring it for themselves,"' Acting 
on this suggestion mauy boards of guardians closed their 
vagrant wards,' and the Bradford Guardians decided to 
"altogether dispense with" the meals heretofore given "at 
the vagrant office." * The honest wayfarer in temporary 
distress might, it was suggested, be given a certificate showing 
his circumstances, destination, object of journey, etc, upon 
production of which he was to be readily admitted to the 
workhouses, and provided with comfortable accommodation.* 
To aid in this discrimination, it was suggested that a police 
constable, who had knowledge of habitual vagrants and was 
feared by them, would be useful as an assistant reliev- 
ing officer.' Nevertheless the other policy, that of tha 
casual ward, admitting to its disagreeable and deterrent 
shelter every applicant who chose to apply for it, was not 
abandoned by the Central Authority. The orders and 
instructions about casual wards still remained in force, and 
continued to be issued or confirmed. These involved, not 
the refusal of relief to the able-bodied healthy male adult, but 
systematic provision for it, coupled with detention and a task 
of work. 

Ten years later we find the Central Authority definitely 
abandoning, so far as the Metropolis was concerned, both its 
policy of discrimination among wayfarers and that of refusing, 
at any rate in weather not inclement, relief to the healthy 
able-bodied male vagrant. The London workhouses had 
become congested " by the flocking into them of the lowest 

I MiDuU of Poor Iaw Board, 4th August 184S, in O^e'uU Oiraiiar, 1S4S, 
Ho. 17, N.3,, p. 271. 

■ On VoffranU and Triunpa, Xfj T. Barwick L. Baker (Mancheatsr Statutical 
Sooioty, 1SS8-S, p. BS). 

' MS. Minults, Brtdford Board of GuardiHna, 23rd Noveniber 184S. On 
this. Che Central Authority evidently felt that it had gone too far. It infotlned 
the Bradford Guardians that the risoliition must be rescinded; that "in 
affording relief to ragraota tlie giiarditne should be goTOmed by the same rol* 
that appliH to relief in other casee, namely, the nature of the destitution and 
the amount of the necessity of the applicaot. If the guardians or their officers 
■re sstistied that there ie no actual uccessit/, no danger to health or life, they 
will be justified in reusing to give more than aheltor [Sir. Builer'a cirmilar 
had suggested refuDitig even shelter in weathur not iuclenieut] ; but if the applicant 
appears to be really in waut of food, it most be supplied " (Poor Iaw BoanI 
to Bradford Union, SBth Norember 1849 ; US. Minutes, Bradford Bawd of 
Guatdiaus, 30th November 1B40). 

• Ogieial Circular, No. 17, N.8. July and August 1848, p. 270, 

» ibid. p. 271. 
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and most difficult to manage claases of poor." ' They were 
now to be entirely relieved of the annoyance and disorganisa- 
tion caused by tlie nightly influx of casual inmates. All 
persons applying for a niglit's lodging were to be subjected, 
whatever their antecedents, character, or circumstanceB, to a 
uniform " teat of destitution," by being received only In 
" asylums for the houseless poor," six of which, conducted on 
a uniform system of employment, discipline, and deterrent 
treatment, were to be established in London apart from the 
workhouses.^ This was admittedly a revival of the project of 
1844,' which had failed from the "want of co-operation on 
the part of several of the boards of guardians." * The revived 
policy proved for six years equally unsuccessful and for 
the same reason. The six " asylums for the houseless poor " 
did not get built, and vagrants continued to be dealt with 
haphazard in the forty Metropolitan workhouses. In 1S64 
the Central Authority took what proved to be a decisive 
step. The Metropolitan Houseless Poor Acts, 1864 and 
1865, made it obligatory on Metropolitan boards of guardians 
to provide casual wards for " destitute wayfarers, wanderers, 
and foundlings." ' At the same time it bribed them to adopt 
that policy for all wayfarers by making (in accordance with & 
recommendation of the House of Commons Select Committee 
on Poor Belief of 1864) the coat of relief given in the casual 
wards a common charge upon the whole of London." The 
casual wards so made a common chaise had to be conducted 
under rules to be framed by the Central Authority ; and these 
we have in the Circular of October 26th 1864, recommending 
that the new casual wards should consist of two large 
" parallelograms," each to accommodate in common promiscuity 

' Mr. BotheroQ Eatcourt (President of Poor Law Boaid), ICth July 1SES, 
Btaaard, vol. ICl, p. ISOO). "The n[ghtly ooi;U|«lite of the Tugmiit wiird 
mterfere nitll the regular inmatea, henua the olBceis, and at noma saosoas and 
in aoms workhouses reoder it imposaible to prenrva the order or to earrj oat 
the ordiuary reguUtioua of the eatablishniaaC " (CirouUt of SOtb Noreniber 
iet>7, in Eleiauth Annual Report, 18GS, p. 29). ■ Ibvi. i>p. 30-31. 

' Mr. Sotheron EitoourC, 16th July 1S58 ; Hansard, vol. Idl, p. IGOO. 

• Mmuteof23rdDBOemberie63, In Sixteenth Annual Report, I86S.4, p. SI. 
> 27 & 38 Vic o. lis (18ei)i 28 k 29 Via. a. 34 (ISSS) ; Circular of 

28th October 1864, in Seventeenth Annua! Report, 1861-B, p. 77. 

* The firet eipediant nas to cauEe the Buma bo exjiendwl ta be refunded by 
Che Metropolitan Board of Works. In 18Q7 this wae replaced by the Common 
Poor Fund. 
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as many of one sex as were ever expected ; furnished with a 
common " sleeping platform " down each side, on wtiich the 
reclining occupante were to be separated from each other only 
by plonks on edge; without separate accommodation for dressing 
or undressing ; and with coarse " straw or cocoa Gbre in a loose 
tick," and a rug "sufficient for warmth."' To this was added, 
by the General Order of March 3rd 1866, a uniform dietary 
" for wayfarers " in these wards of bread and gruel only," 
thus definitely marking the abandonment, so far as London was 
concerned, of all attempt, either at refusing a night's lodging 
to able-bodied healthy males, or at doing anything more or 
anything different for the honest unemployed wayfarer than 
for the professional tramp. 

N'otwithstanding the apparent decisiveness of policy as to 
vagraota embodied in the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act of 
1864, we find the Central Authority, disturbed by the steady 
growth of vagrancy throughout the country,' still continuing 
to talk about discrimination. In 1868, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
in announcing that the Poor Law Board contemplated 
extending to the whole country the Metropolitan system of 
dealing with v^ranta, added, with an inconsistency which we 
do not understand, that " it would be required .... that 
guardians should take the responsibility of a sound and vigilant 
discrimination between deserving travellers in search of 
work and professional vagrants not really destitute, by the 
appointment of officers capable of exercising such discrimina- 
tion ; and that, where practicable, the police should be 
appointed assistant relieving officers. The forthcoming Order 
would likewise suggest, in cases where it might be practicable, 
that the accommodation for deserving travellers should be 
different from that given to professional vagrants." * Yet even 

' Oiroulnr of 28th October 186*, in Sevatiteenth Annnal Report, 18S4-6, 
p. 78. It may be vtded that from 1863 onirard, the police acted as assistant 
relieving ofBcers Tor ragrants in the Metropolis. The polioe oaui]>tained of the 
filth and vermin brought to tha police stations bf applicontB for relief, and 
the; irere T^lieved of the duty in 1872 (Beport of Departmental Committes 
on Vagrancy, 1908, CM. 2862. vol. i p. 12). TliB police also acted for soma rural 
boards of guardians, the police atationa aorving as "vagrant relief stations," 
e.g. at Bakewell, where they were discontinued in 1889 (US. Miuntea, Bakswell 
Board ofOuardians, Ifith March 1869). 

* General Order of 3rd March 1888, in Nineteenth Annnal Report, 1837, p. 37. 

* Reports on Vagrancy made to the President of the Poor Law Board, 1868. 

* Sir M. Hicka Bcaeb, 3Sth July 1888 {Utaaard, voL 19S, p. 1910), 
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for the professional vagrant the promiscuous LonJon casual 
ward of 1864 was not to be exteuded. "It was," said the 
President of the Poor Law Board in 1868. "very desirnble 
that .... each person should have a sepamte or divided 
bed place," ' The new policy, which the President seeica to 
have thought was the London policy of 1864, but which was 
really a revival of Mr. Charles Buller'a policy of 1848, was 
embodied in a Circular, which admittedly reproduced, in all 
essentials, the Minute of 1848 — the necessity of dia- 
crimination, the employment of the police, the issue of tickets 
to genuine honest wayfarers, their comfortable accommodation 
in workhouses without task of work, and the desirability of 
uniformity of treatment in the different unions.'^ 

It must be added that, before the end of its tenure of 
office, the Poor Law Board had become convinced that it had 
as completely failed to solve the problem of vagrancy as had 
the Poor Law Commissioners. In the Metropolis it was forced 
on its attention that " the great increase in the pauper 
population may be traced to the operation of the Houseless 
poor Act, which has practically legalised vagrancy and pro- 
feaaional vagabondism." ' Throughout the whole country the 
number of vagrants nightly relieved in the workhouse, which 
had between 1858 and 1862 always been under 2000, rose 
between 1862 and 1870 to between five and six thousand, 
and to a maximum of 7946 on let July 1868, though falling 
to less in the exceptionally good trade of 1870-1.* The fact 
is that the boards of guardians felt themselves between the 
horns of a dilemma, against which the inconsistent see-saw 
policy of the Central Authority was no protection. If 
they refused relief to those whom their relieving officers 
deemed worthless loafers, these bad characters became 

1 Sir M. Hicks Beach, E8th July ISBS (ffatimrd, vol. 183, p. 1910). 

* CircuUr of 26 th November, 18S8, in Twentf-tirst Annual Report, 1888-9, 
pp. 74-78. ItuoLinovs thsttliedietaryBuggested iu this Circular allowed (with- 
out eipUnatiun), the guudinua to give male adults eiglit oQtices of brood and a 
pint of gmel, whereas tbe General Order U> the Mettopolitaa Uoions of tlio 
preceding fear bad definitely limited - adnlt males to six ounces of bread and ■ 
pint of gmel. 

'' St. George's, Rauover Sijuare, to Poor Law Board. Tbe numbers of 
"casual and liouaeleas poor" reliovod in the MotropoliB weot up from 1088, on 
I(t July ISSS. to 20SE> on 1st July 1868, and 1790 on Ist Jul; 1S70 (Twcnty- 
tbird Annual Baitort, 1870-1, p. ixiv). 

< Ibid. pp. S94-E. 
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" masterful beggars," pertinacious tramps, and sources of 
danger to tbe countryside, whilst in the bad times of 1866 
some of those refused relief sufTiired haixiship and even 
death.' Hence the general reversion to a policy of relief. 
The Central Authority, under Mr. Goschen's preaideacy, was 
at this point considering a new policy, that of penal detention 
after relief. Mr. Goschen explained to the House of Commons 
that this would amount, practically, to "a kind of imprison- 
ment," and ba " a stronger measure than the administration 
by the police of the law as at present existing," which had also 
been proposed, but " if Parliament were inclined to concede 
power to detain paupers for a longer period than they were 
now detained, and to keep them at work, he believed that 
would be a very effectual means of diminishing vagrancy and 
pauperism." * 

C. — Women 

Women, of whom there were always between 80,000 
and 100,000 on outdoor relief, were almost wholly ignored 
in the Poor Law Legislation of 1847-71, as in the Orders of 
the Central Authority. The policy of the Central Authority, so 
far as it appears from the documents, continued to be to permit 
able-bodied independent women unconditionally to receive out- 
door relief, whether or not they were in receipt of wages, so far as 
concerned the unions under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order; 
and to forbid outdoor relief to such women in unions under the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, whether or not this Order 
was accompanied by an Outdoor Labour Test Order (for men).* 

' Oi Vagraiiti and Trampa, bj T. lioi'wiDk L. B«ker (ManoheaterSt&tiltiatl 
Sooisty, 1808-9, p. 62). 

• Mr. GoKhen (Preaident of Poor I*w Board), 13th May, 1870, Hanmrd, 
ToL 201, pp. SBO-S. 

* The prohibitiou wm made evan mora embracing m the Official CircHlar for 
April and May 1848 (Nos. 14 sad IS, N.8., pp. 227-8X where the term ■' able- 
bodisd" (thoufib the Central Authority eipresaeditulfu willing to oonaider relief 
by gifta of slothing in ipcoial coses) vfob held to iactnde fenuJu, not siok or dia- 
abled, who were ueTertheless unable to earu sixpence a day at field work ; " yonng 
females" jiut emancipated ; persons of weak constitution, or having frequent 
ailmanU, but in reoeipt of " full wages " ; and persona not of weak cunstituttooa, 
but employed at low wages from inaptitude to labour. Tboa, for outdoor relief 
in tba put of England to which this Order applied, the term "able-bodied" 
ceased to have any relation to any physical oonditioDi whatwerer, but was osad 
B9 a term oovering a heterogeneous claai of men and women, strong or weak. 
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Tbe TOmen dependent on able-bodied men, whether tbemselves 
able-bodied or not, might be maintained in their homes, on 
condition of their husbands being employed in test work, not 
only in all unions under the Outdoor Relief Regulatioo Order, 
but also in those in which the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
was accompanied by a Labour Test Order. On the other 
hand, snch women, however feeble or infinn, were not allowed 
to be maintained in their homes, even if their husbands were 
willing to do test work, in those unions in which the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order was alone in force. No reason 
appears for these differences in policy as to the method of 
relief of identical categories of women in the different 
geographical regions into which the Central Authority had 
divided England and Wales. But although the policy of the 
Central Authority with regard to women remained, in each of 
the three regions into which England was divided by these 
Orders, apparently unchanged, the regions themselves, as we 
have mentioned, were being silently altered. The great 
enlai^ement of the territory to which the laxer Order was 
applied and the narrow limitation of the territory governed 
by the stricter Order, involved an enormous extension of the 
outdoor relief to women permitted by the Central Authority. 

In that part of England and Wales which was under the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, a widow without children 
continued to be allowed to receive outdoor relief only during 
the first six months of her widowhood. In all the rest of 
the country she continued to be allowed to receive outdoor 
relief indefinitely. Widows with children continued to be 
allowed to receive outdoor relief under all the Orders. 

We have, however, in these years, the first recognition (so 
far as we can trace) of the difficulty of the problem presented 
by the inadequate earnings of independent able-bodied women.' 
In Bermondsey, in 1850, where there was no Order in force as 

healthy or subject to epileptic Gta, tble or unable to earn eompIoCc Buatftnance. 
On the othei hand, within the workhouse, na we have seen, the satnc lenu was 
becoming moni and morB definitely reatricteil to adult (lereons on normal diet, 
requiring no medical treatmeDt. 

I Besides the widows and deserted wives, and the onmarried mothers, the 
elaaa of able-bodied HiDgle women uncncuniliered by children, in recei])t of relief, 
was not inaigniGcant. In 1859 there were &173 such in receipt of outdoor 
relief (Twelftb Annual Bepoit, 1859-60, ji. 15 ; mm aUo oonesp<iudiug figures in 
TliittMntli Auuiial HeiMrl, 1880-1, p. 13). 
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to outdoor relief, the Central Authority was forced to face the 
problem presented by " widows and other females who, though 
in very constant work aa sempstresses or shirtra altera," 
obtained so trifling a remuneration as to be unable to live. 
The Central Authority admitted that it was lawful to grant 
them relief, but discouraged this course, " persuaded that the 
practice of making up insufficient earnings by outdoor relief 
must tend to produce and perpetuate the evil" The guardians 
were advised to refuse partial relief, so that some of the women 
might be wholly maintained in the workhouse and bo taken off 
the labour market, when pressure of competition on the others 
would be thereby relieved and their wages would rise. The 
Central Authority did not, however, take the responsibility of 
issuing an Order specially enforcing this policy ; and it is to 
be noted (as already mentioned) that by gradually substituting 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order for the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order, the Central Authority was, in fact, retreating 
from the advice to the Bermondsey Guardians of 1850.' 

Not until 1869(80 far as we can trace) did the Central 
Authority face the problem presented by the widow with 
children. Mr Goschen's celebrated Minute of November 20th 
1869, incidentally referred (as a frequent exception to the 
rule against a "rate in aid of wages ") to the grant of partial 
relief " in the case of widows with familiea, where it is often 
manifestly impossible that the woman can support the family." 
Mr, Goschen does not appear to have made any definite 
suggestion of an alternative policy in these cases. He seems 
to have regarded it as merely an exception, of no great import- 
auoa But the Holbom Board of Guardians, in their reply to 
the Circular, pointed out that " the exception of widows 
would of itself constitute so large a proportion that the rule is 
virtually swallowed up thereby." The Holbom Guardians, 
apparently understanding that the Central Authority was 
hinting at the stoppage of outdoor relief in these cases, also 
pointed out that "it would be impossible to 6nd workhouse 
accommodation for over 20,000 widows in the Metropolis 



' Id 18S1, indscd, when thegturdUDauked ulvice of theOentnil Authority, 
the niooniineiidktiot) to ofTer relief in the irorkhoosc wu distinctly limited to 
able-bodied males (Poor Law Board to SL James's, WeBtmicsttir, lilth January 
ISei, in Thirteenth Annual Beiiort, ISSO-I, p. SS). 
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and their 60,000 childreu." These figures were iudeed 
exaggerated ; hut it was incidentally ohaerved by the Central 
Authority itself that " the amount o£ destitution in the country 
generally, caused by the death, ahsence, or desertion of the male 
head of the family ... we should estimate ... to be 35 
per cent of the whole.'" In 1858, the "able-bodied widows 
relieved out of doora " in the whole country numbered 50,468, 
and the children dependent on them 126,658, making together 
over 25 per cent of the total pauper population.* In the Metro- 
polis alone, out of an outdoor pauper population in 1869 of 
121,012 (e.xcluding lunatics and vagrants), the women relieved 
because of the death or absence of their husbands numbered 
11,851, and their chUdren 28,569, making a total of 40,420, 
or one-third of the whole outdoor pauperism.* It was perhaps 
in view of such statistics that the Central Authority, in 
reporting on the reply of the Holborn Board of Guardians, 
among other replies, made no criticism of the grant of outdoor 
relief to widows with children, and offered no suggestion of an 
alternative policy. The only suggestions made were that 
there should be more relieving officers to check the overlapping 
of outdoor relief and private charity, and that the outdoor 
relief granted should be " adequate" * A special Commissioner 
(Mr. Wodehouae) was told off to make an ofBcial inquiry into 
the administration of outdoor relief, in which the facts were 
again laid bare.' We do not find that the Central Authority — 
now fully aware that the category of widows with children, 
" where " (to use Mr. Goschen's words) " it is manifestly 
impossible that the earnings of the woman can support the 
family," comprised about 177,000 persons, and made up at 
least a quarter of the whole outdoor pauperism — issued any 
order prescribing what ought to be done in these cases, or 
ever made any authoritative suggestion on the subject. The 
Holhom and other boards of guardians had therefore warrant 
for believing that the grant of outdoor relief to widows with 
children, even in supplement of earnings, permitted as it was 

' Tweaty-Mcond Annual Beport, 1889-70, pp. ixviii, 6, 17-22. 
^ Eleveiitli Annual Beinrt, 1868, |>. IQO ; irt the correBponding ststiBliua iu 
the Twelfth and Tliirtecnih Annnal Beporta. 

' TwoDtf'Becimd Annual Report, 1869-70. p. xii 

* thid. pp. iixii-xxniii, S-SO. 

* Twonty-tliird Annoal Report, 1870-1, pp. 32-93, 
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by the Orders, continued, aa from 1834 onwards, to have the 
sanction of the Central Authority. 



D. — Children 

It was with regard to children that the policy of the 
Central Authority in this period made the greatest advance. 
This, however, applies chiefly to the 40,000 children who were 
being relieved in institutions. With regard to the children 
being maintained on outdoor relief— who were at least five 
times as numerous — we do not find that the Central Authority 
in this period took any cognisance of their condition,' except 
to some small extent with regard to their Bchooling. Even 
this was a new feature. In 1844, aa already mentioned, the 
Central Authority had expressly refused to allow 2d, a week to 
be paid for the schooling of such a cbOd, or even to permit 
that sum to be added to the outdoor relief to the parent with 
the same object.' This decision was emphasised by a Circular 
in 1847, laying down that pauper children living at home 
were not to be educated at the expense of the poor rate.' 
For years the Manchester Board of Guardians, under the 
leadership of Mr. Hodgson, had tried to get some of their 
outdoor pauper children to school, the guardians actually 
maintaining a primitive day school of their own for this 
purpose. The Central Authority refused to sanction this 
experiment, forbade its extension, questioned the lawfulness of 
the guardians' action, and between 1850 and 1855 seems 
always to have been complaining about it.* In 1855, how- 

' The Central Authority obserred in 1S68 that: "more than ono- third of the 
paapers are children uuder aiitcen." The numbcra at that date wcrs 44,989 
indoors, and 263,994 out of doors, or 37-4 per cent of the whole (Eleventh 
Annual Report, 18.^8, p. 166). U ia not olear to ua whether thig total of 
children on outdoor relief includes in all cues the children of men in receipt of 
tnedicol relief only. 

In 1369, in answer to Mr. Goschen'a Minute, the Holbom Board of 
Guardimia forced on the attention of the Central Anthoritj the faet that they, 
like the other Metropolitan gnardiana. were allowing for each child on outdoor 
relief la. and one loaf of bread. "No one oan pretend," they said, "that 
this amonnt is of itself adecniato support" (Tvi-enty-second Annual Report, 
lSeB-70, p. £0). The Holbom Board of Ouardiana practically defied the 
Central Authority to find any other policy. The Ceittml AuUiority did not 
reply to this challenge. 

■ OJkiat dreular, Slat January iei4, No. 31, pp. 178-0. 

> sad. 1st September 1S47, No. 9, N.8. p. 131. 

• US. Uinnt««, UouJieatcr Board orOnardiaaB, ISGO-S. 
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ever, Parliament reversed the policy of non-respoDsibility for 
outdoor pauper children, so far as to allow the boards of 
guardians, if they chose, to pay for the echooUng of such 
children between the agea of four and sixteen.' They were, 
however, expressly forbidden to make it a condition of relief 
that the child should attend school, for fear of exciting 
religious jealousies, all schools being then denominational. 
The Central Authority, in transmitting this statute {" Denison's 
Act") to the boards of guardians, laid stress on its permissive 
character. No instructions or suggestions were given as to 
the kind of school to be chosen, though if the guardians in 
their exercise of their discretion did pay the fees of any 
children, they were to satisfy themselves of their due attend- 
ance.* But it trusted that " it will be soon brought into 
extensive operation," and presently 3986 out of the 200,000 
outdoor pauper children were at school* Special efforts were 
made during the Lancashire cotton famine to get the Act 
carried out,* and gradually more of the boards of guardians 
adopted the policy.' In 1870 the Elementary Education 
Act made education compulsory over a large part of the 

1 13 A Ifi Tin. 0. 34 (EdocatioD of Poor Children Act 18G5). " An ooact- 
ment inTolTinR the important admiasion tbat want of education waa a form of 
deatitutiDn, whjcb ought to be adequiitelj relieved" {Binary of the English 
ftor low, by T. Mackay, 1889, vol. iii. p. 428). 

■ Circular of Bth January 1858, in Ninth Annual Report, 1867, pp. 18, 
16. In 1856 it was reported that there irere in Lancaahiro and the West 
Biding 48,412 children on outdoor relief, of whom about 30,000 ought to be 
at sahool. Yet down to Decetuber ieG5, the bosida of guardians had taken 
no steps to get theui to school, in apite of the iuBjiector's proteats (Eighth 
Annual Report, 1855, p. 63). 

9 House of Cammona Botum, No. 437 of ISGfl ; Ninth Annual Report, 
p. 8. Kewcaatle-on-Tyne adopted it at once <MS. Minutes, Ken-castle Board 
of Guardians, 10th October 18fiE). 

* Fifteenth Annual Ri'port, 1882-8, p. 18 ; Circular of SBth September 
1863. 

» MS. Minutes, Manchoster Board of Guardians, 9th October 1362. The 
Manchester Guardians, whose early school experiment we have already men- 
tioned, largfily nullified their own action (and apparently oontravened the siiirit, 
if not the letter of the law), by insisting on the attondanee of the outdoor 
pBUpen eicluaivcly at the guardians' own school, which gave "undenomina- 
tional " religious instnictian, and refusing to pa; fees for children to go to any 
other schools (except for a short time in 1862.3 when their own schoola were 
oTer-foll}. In vain did the Roman Catholics and the Manchester and Balford 
Edacation Aid Society protest, pointing out tliat the children were in con- 
sequence growing up nntaught (Aui. 26th Hay, 23rd and 30th June, and 
10th Iforcmber 1864; 19th Juno 1865). The Central Authority does not 
appear to hare intervened. 
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country, and authorised boards of guardiaoa not only to pay 
Fees, but also to make attendance at school a condition of 
relief. This, however, came as part of the educational policy 
of Parliament, not as part of the Poor Law policy of the Central 
Authority. So far as these children were concerned (though 
nominal fees continued to be paid out of the poor rate until 
1891), the provision of schooling became merged in the 
general commuaiatic proviaion of achooling for the whole popula- 
tion. By this beginning of communistic provision of education 
for the whole population {completed by the Free Education 
Act of 1891), the Poor Law authorities were enabled to 
escape — so far as education was concerned — from the 
embarrassing dilemma of either placing the pauper child in a 
position of vantage, or of deliberately bringing up the quarter 
of a million pauper children in a state of ignorance similar to 
that of the children of the poorest independent labourer prior 
to IS'ZO, In reapect of everything but education the problem 
remained. So far as regards the couple of hundred thousand 
children maintained on outdoor relief, the Central Authority 
left the boards of guardians without advice on this dilemma. 

Passing now to the 40,000 children in Poor Law 
inatitutions, we have described how, between 1834 and 1847, 
the Central Authority, in disregard of the recommendations of 
the 1834 Report,^ had adopted the policy of having one 
common workhouse for each union, under a single head, and 
with an almost identical regimen for all classes of inmates. 
It was necessarily incidental to the policy of the Outdoor Relief 
Proliibitory Order which was then widely prevalent, that the 
wife and children of the destitute man should be relieved only 
in the workhouse, Tlieae institutions came, therefore, to be 
the homes and places of education of not only orphans and 
foundlings, but also of tens of thousands of other children, 
who were often immured in them from birth until they could 
be placed out in service. Apparently the idea of one general 
workhouse for each union, under one uniform discipline, was 
too deeply rooted in the Poor Law Commissioners to allow of 
any provision being made for children in the Orders concemiug 

' That the childreu ihotUd be socommodaled in a «eparat« building, under 
sBparstB Bnparititiindeiit, and edncaUd by " a jieraon properly qualified to act 
aa ft Bcboolmuter " (page 307 of Re^iort or 1S34, reprint or 190G). 
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workhouse management. No provision was made for the 
children going out for walks or gamea or play.^ No Order 
required the guardians to appoint a qualified schoolmaater, or, 
indeed, any teacher at all, or to buy any school-booka. Year 
after year the returns from many unions continue to state 
" No teachers in workhouse," without evoking from the Central 
Authority any compulsory Order.^ 

It is to the credit of the new Poor Law Board that it at 
once admitted that the much -vaunted general workhouse 
system was, so far as the children were concerned, simply 
manufacturing paupers. " Too many of those brought up in 
the workhouse," said Mr. Charles Builer in 1848, "were 
marked by a tendency to regard the workhouse aa their natural 
and proper homa . . . They had been accustomed to the work- 
house from their earliest infancy and .... to the confine- 
ment, .... and when they became adults there was nothing 
to deter tbem from entering it." ' The remedy now proposed 
was the removal of all children from the workhouses to separate 
Poor Law schools, and their education, irrespective of cost, in 
8uch a way " as may best tend to raise them from the class 
of paupers to that of independent labourers aiiA ariisafis."* 
To attain this end the Central Authority secured another 
statute in amendment of the hitherto abortive Act of 1 844, 
permitting the establishment of " district schools " by com- 

' The chadran in the Bakowell Workhouao want found, in 18S5, to be lo a 
dresdful state of lioalth, owing to the literal npjilicutian thronghout the work- 
liouM or the principles of the General Coiisolidnted Order of 1847. Tha 
inspector protested at last, and recomaended Bpeciol anangementi for tlis 
children in the way of more nonrishiog diet and outdoor ciirciso. Tha 
Ruardians framed a Dew dietary, ordered "tlie swings, etc, recommended by 
the inspector," and directed the schoolmistress "to take the girls out for a 
walk every day when the weather is fine" (MS, Minutes, Bakewell Board of 
Guardians, 1st October 185H and 29th September 1866.) 

> From 1846 onwards the Committee of the Privy Council 00 Education 
had, OB part of the natioD's educational [lolicy, actually made grants to the 
boards of guardisitis to ]>ay the salaries of qualified workhouse schoolmaster* and 
Bchoolmistresaes. In 1648 it was announced to the boards of guardians that, 
wbereaa " no comprehensive effort ha« hitherto been made " to raise the 
standard of efliciency, henceforth the inspector of pauper schools will examine 
the schools and the qualifications of the teachers as port of the conditions 
for eharing in the grant (MS. Minutes, Newcastle Boud of Guardians, 31st 
Uarvli 1848). 

= Hinsard, yoI. 100, p. 1217 (eth August 1848). 

* Third Annual Report, ISGO, p. 6, Few children of indeiiciident labourera' 
fMoilies contd at that data rise to be artisans. 
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binations of unions.' But what enabled this policy to be 
begun in the teeth of persistent opposition was a terrible 
outbreak of cholera at Mr. Drouet'a establishment at Tooting, 
where the pauper children of many parishes had continued 
(as a survival of the old Poor Law, not yet interfered with by 
the Central Authority) to be "farmed out."* 

In the course of the same year the Central Authority 
succeeded in forming half-a-dozen school districts, and 
approved the establishment of a gigantic boarding-school for 
each of them, accommodating 800, and even 1000 children. 
The General Order issued in 1841) for the government of 
these " district schools " did not prescribe the details of 
administration so precisely as did the General Consolidated 
Order of 1847 ; and much latitude was left to the enterprise of 
the governing body. Against the formation of these school 
districts the boards of guardians successfully rebelled, much 
preferring to have a separate school for each union, and outside 
London this waa the system generally adopted by the more 
populous unions. These separate schools, which were in all 
caaes distinct from the workhouse, were regulated by special 
Orders, providing in similar general terms for the elements of 
good administration, but also leaving much to the discretion of 
the guardians.' The Central Authority now pressed the policy 

< Poor Lav (Schools) Act 1S48 (11 ft 12 Vic c. 82). 

* Second Annual Report, 1849, p. 13. The Ceotral Authority, which hod 
for fourteen years lot the eatablishitieDta alone, now used its inlluenco agaiuat 
them, Hr. Dronet'a wu cloaed. Another nmilor contractar'a establislimeDt 
(Mr. Aubin'a at Norwood) wm preHoiitly taken over by tlie Committee of the 
Central Loudon Scbool District and continued as a diatrict school, with Hr. 
Aahin u ularied superiDtendeot. Tliree or four other email places nere dift- 
coDtinued. Two others at Margate, nsed Tor sick and conTalesceot young 
paupers, continued with the approval of the Central Authority. An act of 
ParlianieQt (IS k 13 Vic. c. 13) was passed for their regulation (Second 
Annual Kejiort, 18i9, pp. lfi-17). 

* The Manchester Board of Guardians had bad its own boarding-school at 
Swinton since 1844, where, on tha advice of Sir. Tufnell (assistant Poor Law 
inspector), tlie children were eighteen liours a week "at school " and eighteen 
hours "at taboar" (HS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 22Dd 
August 1844), For the neit few years we ace tbem taking great pride iu this 
school, and receiving the highest commendation Irom the inspectors. But the 
diatrict auditor, in 1846, complains bittarly of tbo "costly establishment," 
warning the guardians that the expense of this school has " already reached an 
amount tlut is inconsistent with the class of children for whom the schools 
were designed," and is "creating diasati-ifaotion amongst the ralcpayets" 
(iMi. 29th Jane 1S4S). And in ISSl the Central Authority itself deprecates 
tha payment of so large a salaiy as £250 b year witli board and lodging to the 
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of separate schools on the boards of guardians at every 
opportunity.' In 1356, for instance, we find it saying to the 
Holborn Guardians that it cannot " too strongly ui'ge upon the 
guardians the importance of the children heing so brought up 
as to preserve them, as far aa possible, free from the habits and 
associations contracted in a workhouse ; and of their receiving 
such instruction aa will fit them to earn their own livelihood. 
These objects will be best secured by the removal of the 
children to a separate school." * The Central Authority made 
useful suggestions, and it also encouraged improvementB by 
laudatory description of the best schools in the Offidal Circular 
and the Annual Reports.* When it was objected by some 
boards of guardians that to teach writing and arithmetic to the 
pauper children was to give tbem advantages superior to those 
of the children of the independent labourer, the Central 
Authority replied that the provision of a good education for the 
children was not likely to encourage voluntary pauperism in 
the parents, and therefore there was no need to apply the 
principle of less eligibility in this case.' 

On the other hand, it has to be recorded that there were 
apparently opposing influences at work, as the Norwich Board 
of (ruardians found to its coat in 1854. That board had in 
1846, apparently of its own accord, begun a most interesting 
experiment. As the workhouse was old and overcrowded, and 
obviously coutominating to the hundreds of children it con- 
tained, separate " Boys' and Girls' Homes " were established, 
away from the workhouse and under separate management At 
headmaster, and urges tho great importaiioe of the induatnal as diitiDguiBhad 
from tho iutellectual iraiiiing of tho children (iftirf. 10th and 16th January 
1881). 

■ In 1840, at the iotrtance of the Oonuuittee of Council on Education, it 
Utnied a Circular extending to workhouse schools the privilege of getting at a 
low prioe the Bchool-booIsB of which tha GoTemmont had arrangod the publica- 
tion for elementary schools (Circular of 2Gth Jaonaiy 1849, in the Seuind 
Annual Report, 1846, p. 2b). 

■ Houoe of Commons, Vo. 60 of 18S7, p. IGS (Letter to Guardians of the 
Holborn Union). 

' Thus, in iBGO, it is reported with laudation that " there are workhouses, 
like that of tho Alcham Union, in which the children receive an eduoatioa 
Leyond all oomporison better than is within tho reach of labourers in any part 
of the oounty. In the girls' school of the Ludlow Union the children now 
receive an education in all respects superior to what the humbler ratepayers are 
able to purchase for their children. This high standard of workhouse edncation 
is fast ceasing to be exceptional" (Thinl Annnal Report, ISfiO, p. 7). 

* Official Oirettlar, No. 17, N.S. July and Aogiut 1848, p. 264. 
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these eurly types of Poor Law schools the children received 
both scholastic and induHtiial training. Their special feature 
was, however, that the boys of sufficient age were placed out 
in situations in the town, continuing to use the institution as 
their home, and contributing the wages that they earned 
towards the cost of their maintenance. The Norwich Guardians 
had found, as others have done since, that the old style of 
indoor apprenticeship was nearly extinct. They had resorted 
to what they called " outdoor apprenticeship." " In nineteen 
cases out of twenty the apprentices bound out . . . have been 
outdoor apprentices and have resided with their parents, and 
received certain weekly allowances. Masters will not consent 
to take into their houses pauper apprentices." ' The Central 
Authority had objected to this, and had inaisted on enforcing 
the usual apprenticeship order.' Apparently it was not found 
possible to place boys out on this obsolete system, and the 
plan was adopted of getting the boys situations at wages, low 
at first, and not for some years amounting to enough fully to 
maintain them. This experiment had been undertaken with 
the full knowledge of the Poor Law inspectors, who constantly 
visited the homes, and who expressed themselves in high 
praise of their success, and it had even been specially described 
in print, with great commendation, by the inspector of pauper 
schools. Indeed, the eighty-seven boys who had already 
passed out of the homes {presumably as soon as their wages 
were big enough to keep them) were, with fewer tlian a dozen 
exceptions, well launched in the world and doing well. In 
1854, however, after eight years, the Central Authority 
intimated that the whole expenditure on the homes was illegal, 
as being unauthorised, and it was in fact disallowed. It added 
that, whilst it was prepared to sanction the continuance of the 
homes as more schools, it could not permit them to be used 
as homes for the elder boys who went out to work. The 
grounds on which this decision was arrived at are not clear. 
In one place it is stated that the Poor Law Board " conceive 
it to be unjust to the children of the independent poor," 
presumably unjust to give the pauper boys such advantages. 
In another plice it is stated that the Poor Law Board had 
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only been induced to permit the homes temporarily on the 
understiinding that they were self-supporting — a contention 
liardly consistent with that of their illegality^whereas the 
boys who went out to work proved to coet something to the 
rates, though admittedly less than they would have cost in the 
workhouse. In a tliird place it is pointed out that the 
projected new workhouse will amply accommodate all the 
children, so that the homes will he unnecessary even as schools 
— an argument wliich seems inconsistent with the general 
policy of the Poor Law Board, imless we are to infer that it 
wanted only district schools hy combinations of unions. We 
may note, as a final hint of the uncertainty that prevailed, 
that, after three years' correspondence, the Poor Law inspector 
advised the guardians to ask the Central Authority to sanction 
temporarily the continuance of the homes, as " it is quite 
possible .... that witliin the next two years the Legislature 
may resolve on communicating greater vitaUty to the provisions 
for the establishment of district schools." He had told the 
clerk to the guardians verbally that it was probable that 
£'arIiameDt would make it compulsory to provide for pauper 
children in establishments apart from workhouses, but that he 
saw " with regret how strongly different views are pressed " in 
regard to these homes; and that the guardians would mean- 
while do well to delay proceeding with any but the adults' 
wards of the new workhouse.' 

No such legislation as was thus foreshadowed took place, 
but the policy of removing the children from the workhouses 
was meanwhile incidentally promoted by an Act of 1849, 
which enabled use to be made of any establishment in 
which paupers were maintained by contract " for the educa- 
tion of any poor children therein." * Similarly the varioufl 
Industrial Schools Acts opened up another class of schools to 

' MS. Miiiuti-B, NorwioL Board of Guardians, 3rd Jauiiary and Tth February 
18G1, lit April 1S56, and Bth January 1857. We gather that the iiiBpeotor's 
prescience was so Tar juatifled that the Norwich Guardiana managed to retain 
their children's hoines, which were in ekiatence a generation later. 

' 12&1S Vice. 13,aec.I(The Poor Law ReliefAct]84e). Out of this sprang 
the Cartilifd Sohools Act of 1802 (25 k 26 Vio. c. 43), and the provision in 
the Poor Law Amendment Acta of 1860 and 1868 (29 k. 30 Vic. c. 113, Beo. 
14. and 31 k S2 Vio. c. 122, sec. 23), enabling the Central Authority per- 
emptorily to order the removal to a cartiCed school of a child of nou-Anglioo 
parents, when tht board of goardiani refused to allow rsligiooa freedom. 
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pauper children.' Finally, tlie Metropolitan Poor Act of 1869 
enabled training ships to he established by school districts and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board for the education of pauper 
boys for the aea service.* Already by 1856 it was reported 
with satisfaction that 78 per cent of the children under 
boards of guardians in the Metropolis were in separate achools 
— statistics, however, which continued to ignore the much 
larger number of children on outdoor relief, of whose existence 
the Central Authority only gradually became aware. ' 

During the next twenty years we see this policy of separate 
boarding schools for such of the Poor Law children aa were 
on indoor relief being constantly pressed on hoards of guardians. 
The erection of these costly barrack schools, which were each 
regulated by a separate Special Order, differing slightly from 
school to school,* the steady improvement in their accommoda- 
tion and diet, and the continuous rise in the educational 
standard attained, which is the great feature of the ensuing 
period (though in accordance with the recommendations of the 
1834 Report), marks a definite abandonment, as regards the 
children, of the principle that the condition of the pauper 
should always be less eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer. But although in the course of the 
period 1847-71, in the Metropohs and various large towns, 
the greater number of the boys and girls between five and 
fourteen were removed from the workliouses to these " barrack 
schools " and similar institutions, such schools were not made 
compulsory ; the retention of children in the workhouse was 
not forbidden, and in hundreds of unions' they remained 

1 ao ft 21 Via 0. 48 of 1857 ; 31 k 25 Tie. o. 113 of 1861 ; 2S ft 80 VIo. 
0. lis or 1856. 

■ 33 ft S3 Vic 0. 63, MO. II (MetropoliUn Poor Act of 1866); these 
ship* vers regalated bj Special Orders. 

* "The vut number of the (outdoor) pauper children in London is as 
melancholy as it ia remarkable" (Twenty -second Annual Kc]<ort;, 186S-70, 

p. IIXU). 

* Set, for instanoe, aa to the Svinton school of the Maocliester Board of 
Guardians, Special Order of 6th Julj 1862; as to the Cowlej school of the 
Onford Board of GiiArdiaos, Special Order of 24th November ISfil ; as to the 
Eirkdale School of the Liverpool Select Vestry, 8;>(>cial Order of 7th Auguit 1856. 

' Even so populoas a town as NeiTcBstte-OD-Tyne refused to remove ito 
children frota the workhouse. We see the Poor Law ina;iector arrau^niig a 
special visit to iDS)>cot tbem, and to ronfer with the giiardtans to urge a dlatriot 
■ohool (M3. Minutes, Newcastle Board of Guardians, lOth August and 
21lt Sflpteiulwr 1810). He then presses for a Joint coufereuee, which does 
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unaffected by the new policy of the CeDtral Authority, which 
apparently felt unahle to require the boards of guardians to 
adopt it. Even when the bulk of the children were placed 
in separate schools, there were always some in the workhouse 
itaelf ; and it is remarkable that the Central Authority made 
no attempt to modify for these the provisions of the General 
Consolidated Order of 1847, the effect of which upon the 
workhouse administration of the period we have already de- 
scribed.' 

Meanwhile the " workhouse schools " continued to improve 
very slowly in educational efficiency. The policy of the 
Central Authority was apparently to develop industrial train- 
ing — agricultural work, the simpler handicrafts, and domestic 
service — on the model of the " Quatt School " in Shropshira 
Whether or not this industrial work militated against more 
intellectual accomplishments is a moot point, but we hear of " the 

Qothbg but ndjoarn (tMf. ITth Jsnoaiy aud 14tb March 1850). Nothing ii 
dona. Six ymrs after be huda the oducstiOn ia still in a depbrablD state (ibid. 
2Dth Angoit and 3rd October 1859), audgeta the icfanta iotoa aepurate building. 
The guardisna will not appoint a resident scbool master (ibid. 12th DEcember 
185S ; 23rd Jsniury, 29th May, 16th August, 4th September 18S7). It takw 
three months uid tbree urgeat appoale to get them to appoint an additioDal 
infants' miBtreis (ihid. IBth November 1868; 21st January, llth February, 
25th February 1869). 

1 The disfsTour with which, as we have noted, the Central Authority 
regarded appreuticeihip, eeema to hare continued. The Special Orders of 
Slat December 1841, and 29th January 1845 (issued to several hundred unions), 
BflTerely restricting appreoticeahip, and the amending Special Ordera of 15tli and 
22nd August 184S, which slightly mitigated these reatricUoas, n-ers continued 
in force. Some of the provisious wore r^axod in speoial cases {i..g. Special Order 
of llth August 185G, to Leicester Union tor a deaf and dumb girl). No 
General Order seems to have been issued on the subject between 1847 and 
1871 ; nor do we trace any instmctions or advice to boards of guardians as to 
the ateps to be talien to place boys and girls out in advantageous callings, A 
few decisiotiB on legal points tended rather to restrict apprenticeship. The 
Central Authority held that a chOd could not be apprenticed to domestie 
service as it was not a " trade or husioeaa " ; nor bound to a married woman, 
nor beyond the age of twenty-one (Ofieial Cireutar, No. 54. N.S., 1858, ji. 38 ; 
ibid. Ho. 46, U.S., February 1861, p. 17; ibid. No. 34, N.S., February 1850, 
pp. 17-18). In 1851, Parliament passed the Poor Law (Apprentices) Act 
(14 & 16 Vic. c 11), for preventing cruelty to apprentices ; and the Central 
Aathonty, in transmitting this statnte to the boards of guardians, carerully 
abstained from any indication of policy, as to bow pauper children should 
be placed out in life (Circular Letter, BBth June 1861, in Fourth Annual 
Beport, 1851, pp. 19-21). As a minor instance of the merging of branches 
of the Poor Law into the general treatment of all classes of the community, 
it may be noted that this Act was repealed in 1861, its proviaiona being prac- 
tically GDibadied in the Offences sgainst the Person Act (24 k 25 Vic. c. 100, 
aec. 26). 

I 
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reports of the stagoaut duln&sa of workhouse education ' which 
anaually proceed from Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools." ' 

Whether or not from a certain divergence of aim between 
the departments, the connection was in 1863 severed,* and 
the Poor Law Board thenceforward had its own inspectors of 
Poor Law Schools, whose criticiama and complaiats, all in favour 
of the lai^e district schools as compared with the single union 
school, appear from 1867 onward in the Annual Reports.' 

At the very end of the period we may note the beginning 
of a reaction against the " barrack schools." It was pointed 
out by those acquainted with the Scottish system of boarding- 
out, as well as by persons experienced in English Poor Law 
administration, that these expensive boarding schools were 
not answering so well as their admirers claimed, especially 
as regards tlie girls. During 1866-9 the alternative of 
" boarding-out " children in private families at 4s. a week 
(now 58.) was warmly discussed, and experimentally adopted 
in a few places.* In 1869 the Central Authority so far 
yielded to the criticisms made upon these institutions as 
to permit, under elaborate restrictions and safeguards, the 
" bcmrding-out," in families beyond the limits of the union, 
of the comparatively small class of children who were actually 
or practically orphans,' In these cases all idea of making the 
condition of the pauper child less eligible than that of the 
lowest independent labourer was definitely abandoned. The 
whole concern of the Central Authority was to see that the 
provision for the boarded-out child was good and complete. 
Far from being assimilated to the children of the lowest inde- 
pendent labourers, the boarded-out children were only to be 

■ Eighth Annual Kcport. ISSG, p. G3. 

* Ciroulu of Ctb 8«pUmb«r 18G3; in Siiteentli Annual Report, 1SS3-4, 
pp. 19. 31. 

' Stc the firat set, in Twentieth Annaal Report, 1807-8, pp. 128-68. 

* Eona Training /or Pauittr Chitdrtn, 1868; Children of theSlaU.hj Has 
F. Hill, 18BS ; The Ad\a7Uagta of the Boarding-out Sysleiiv, by Col. C, W. 
Grant, 1860; Pall Mall acaeOe, 10th April 1809; debate in HoDse of 
CommonB, 10th May 1869. 

' Poor Lsw tloaid to Eresham Union, 3rd April I8S9 ; House of Commons, 
No. 178 of 189B ; Circuliir of 30th October 1869 ; Twenly.fint Annual Report, 
1888-9, pp. 26-9 ; Hoiiso of Oommona, No. 179 of 1870, pp. 123-189 ; Twentj- 
■eoond Annual Keport, 183970, pp. lii-lv and S-8. It was explained to boards 
of guardians that they were at liberty to board-out obildren within the area of 
the oaion at their own disoretion, "no orden or regulations to the contrary 
having been issued" (Poor Law Board to Neweaiitlo Union, 17th March 1971). 
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entrusted to specinlly selected t'amiliea auperior to the lowest, 
who undertook to bring thera up as their owu, to provide proper 
food, clothing and washing, to train them iu good habits as well 
as in anitable domestic and industrial work, and to make them 
regularly attend school and place of worship. For all this the 
foster parents were to receive with each child a sum three or 
four times as great as was, with the sanction of the Central 
Authority, commonly allowed for the maintenance of each of 
the couple of hundred thousand children at that date on out- 
door relief; and which (as Professor Fawcett vainly objected) 
was far in excess of what the ordinary labourer could afford 
to expend on his own children.^ "A plan," observed Mr 
Fowle, " which cannot be defended on any sound principles of 
Poor Law." ^ " It is indeed impossible," says Mr. Mackay in 
this connection, " to deny that apparently every provision for 
pauper children may be regai-ded as a contravention of this 
rule. . . . Professor Fawcett's . . . ailment has been tacitly 



E.—Tlit SkJi 

Wo have shown that, between 1834 and 1847, it was 
not contemplated that persona actually sick would be received 
in the workhouse, and that there was no trace in the docu- 
ments of any desire on the part of the Central Authority to 
interfere with the usual practice of granting to them outdoor 
relief, which had not been in any way condemned or discredited 
by the 1834 Report. The same may be said of the Statutes, 
Orders, and Circulars of 1847-71. We find no suggestion 
t^at the boards of guardians ought not to grant outdoor relief 
in cases of sickness, or that sick paupers ought to be relieved 
in the workhouse. On the contrary, the exceptions specifically 
made in favour of sick persona seem to be even widened in 
scope. Thus, in 1848, the Central Authoiity laid it down 
that widows with illegitimate children were not to be refused 
outdoor relief, if the children were sick.* By the Outdoor 
Belief Begulation Order of December 1852, it was definitely 
provided that outdoor relief might be given in case of sickness 

1 I^uperism. bj H. Futrcett, 1871, pp. 79-91. 

» Th» Poor Law, by Hev. T. Fowlo, 1881, p, Hi. 

> Hitlory ofUu EngliA Poor Lain, b; T. Uackay, ISBB, vol. iiL p. 431. 

• 0,fidal Vireular, Soe. 14 tuid IS, N.S. April and Hay 1848, p. 22S. 
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in the family, even if the head of the family waa simultaneonsly 
earning wages.' The same policy waa embodied in the 
corresponding General Order issued on 1st January 1869, 
to certain Metropolitan uoioua." Further, in the panic about 
cholera in 1866, the Central Authority informed the boards of 
guardians by circular that in cases of emergency they might 
call in any medical and other assistance that was needed, and 
even provide whatever sustenance, clothing, etc., waa required,' 
apparently irrespective of " destitution " and of all General 
Otders, etc., to the contrary. Moreover, early in this period 
we note the beginning of the special definition of " destitution " 
as regards medical relief which has since been acted upon, that 
13 to say, the inability to pay for the medical attendance that 
the nature of the case requires. Thus it was declared by the 
Central Authority in 1848 that the parish doctor might attend 
sick servants living in their master's household, who were 
plainly not destitute in the ordinary sense, aa not being 
without food and lodging, but who, if there were no wages 
due to them, might be unable to pay for medical attendance.* 
A siinilar line of thought miiy be traced in that proviaiOQ of 
the Act of 1851 which authorised boards of guardians to 
make annual subscriptions out of the poor rate to public 
hospitals and infirmaries, to enable these non-pauper institu- 
tions the better to provide " for the poor." * " The sick wards 
of the workhouses," as the Central Authority explained in 
1869, "were originally provided for the cases of paupers in 
the workhouse who might be attacked by illness ; and not as 
State hospitals into which all the sick poor of the country 
might be received for medical treatment and care. So far is 
this, indeed, from being the case that at least two-thirds of 
the sick poor receive medical attendance and treatment in 
their own homes."' When in 1869-71, the Central 
Authority obtained elaborate reports showing, for all parte 
of England, the practice that prevailed of normally giving 
outdoor relief to the sick, and of taking them into the work- 

' Oaldoor Keliof Regulation Order of nth DeoemW, 1862. 

' Oenersl Order of let Jacuary 18GS, m Twonty-firat Annual Report, 
1868-9, pp. 28, 79-82. 

> Circular of 27th July 1868, in Ninotcenth Annusl Report, 18Sfl-7, p. 89. 

* Offciai Circular. No. 20, N.8. Not. and Dec 1818, p. 297. 

e Fourth Annual Bejiort, 1851, p. 16 ; Uk 16 Vio. c. 106, bm. 4. 

■ Twentieth Annual Report, 18S7-8, pp. 37-8. 
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house infirmaries only when this was called for by (a) the 
nature of the disease, (6) the wishes of the patient, or (c) the 
nature of the home, and then only where suitable infirmary 
accommodation was available, there is no indication that any 
objection was entertained to the policy of outdoor relief to 
this large class.' 

What is new in this period is the appearance, as a positive 
policy, of bringing pressure to bear on the boards of guardians 
to improve the quality of the medical attendance and medicine 
supplied. This led to an explicit disavowal, so far as regards 
the sick paupers, of any application to them of the principle 
of making the pauper's condition less eligible than that of the 
lowest grade of independent labourers. It is noteworthy that 
this new departure applied to outdoor medical relief quite as 
much as to institutional medical treatment, in which it haa 
subsequently been sometimes excused on the ground that the 
superior treatment is accompanied by a loss of liberty. The 
new departure took three directions. It was definitely laid 
down that the medical attendance afforded to the outdoor 
paupers was to be of good quality, and thus necessarily above 
that obtained by the poorest independent labourer, or even 
by " the poor " generally. This was the outcome of a long 
campaign on behalf of the poorer members of the medical 
profession, of which Wakley was the leader in the House 
of Commons, and the Lanctt the eflicient organ.* In 1853 
the Poor Law Board considered that the qualifications of the 
Poor Law medical officers " ought to be such as to ensure for 
the poor a degree of skill in their medical attendants equal 
to that which can bo commanded by the more fortunate 
classes of the community."' On the suggestion of the House 
of Commons Committee on Poor Eelief * it was authoritatively 
enjoined on boards of guardians in 1865 by a special 
circular that they were to supply freely quinine, cod-liver 
oil, and " other expensive medicines " to the sick poor ; ' 

' Twenty-second Annual Eeport. 186&-70, pp. iiiT-ixTii, 38-108 j Twanty- 
third Annua! Report, 1870-1, pp. iliv-lii, 173-188. 

' See, for instance, Th^ Adininiitralumo/ HedicalHtlie/lo (Jit Poor — ReporU 
by the Poor Laia Commillee a/ tht ProviTwial Medieal and Surgical Jssadalion, 
1842 ; Life and Times of Thomoi Wakley, by S. Squire Sprigge, 1887.. 

' Mr. Bun™(pK«idBiitof the Poor Law Bo»rd). lathJnly 1868 ; ffmuard, 
ToL 1S9, p. 188. < Sixteenth Annual Beport, 18S3-1, p. 108. 

* Circular of 12Ui April 186S, in Eighteenth Annual Beport, ISQE-S, pp. 23-24. 
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although it must liuve been plain that such things were 
beyond the reach of the independent labourers consulting 
the " sixpenny doctor," and even beyond the usual resourcea 
of the provident dispensaries of the period,' Finally, in 
1867. the Metropolitan Poor Act authorised the establish- 
ment throughout London of Poor Law dispensaries. These 
institutions were consistently pressed on the Metropolitan 
boards of guardians by the Central Authority, as having been 
successful in Ireland in reducing the amount of sickness 
among the poor, and as ensuring, not only regular and more 
successful medical attention, but also a sufficient supply of 
medicines and medical appliances of standard quality.' By 
this elaborate systematisation of outdoor medical relief, the 
Central Authority not only put within the reach of the sick 
paupers medical attendance far superior to that accessible to 
the lowest grade of independent labourers, but even placed the 
sick pauper in the Metropolis, without loss of liberty, in a 
position equal to that of the superior artisan subscribing to a 
good provident dispensary. 

The most remarkable change of front was, however, tliat 
relating to the institutional treatment of the sick. Down to 
1847, it is not too much to say that " what may be called the 
hospital branch of Poor Law administration " ' was ignored 
alike by Parliament, public opinion, and the Central Authority. 
We have shown that the institutional provision for the sick 
was not so much as mentioned in the Report of 1834, and 
that it remained practically ignored in all the Orders, 
Circulars, and Eeports of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
same is true of the first eighteen years of the Poor Law 
Board. Few and far between are the incidental references 
to the " sick wards " of the workhouses. There is not even 
a hint of a suggestion that relief to the sick poor-could most 
advantageously take the form of an offer of " the House." On 
the contrary, it was held in 1848 that applicants for 

' Some lioarde of grmrdUiu rebetltyl in thii oonneotion *guiiat a deputoM 
from the principle of " less eligibility " that tliay did not underBUnd. When 
the ciroul&r of the Central Authoritj inviting compliance with the reeonimeDdA- 
tion of the House of Cammona Committee reouhed the Manchester Board of 
Goardians, it «aa referred to a coniniitl«e. When the committon, after eighteen 
months' d»Uy. recommended compliance, ita report waa rejected (MS. Hinnteo, 
Manclieater Board of Gnardians, aoth April ises, and 26th October ISBO). 

' Twenty-aecond Annual Report, 1869-70, pj). iliv-lii. ' Ibid. p. x. 
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admission suffering from " fever " might even bo reEiised 
admission, the relieving officer being enjoined to find lodging 
elsewhere for them," though how this was to be done the 
Central Authority did not, in 1848, say. In 1857, the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians were recommended to send 
such cases to the London Fever Hospital ' (involving a pay- 
ment by the guardians of 7s. weekly). Finally, in 1864-5, 
we have an outburst of public indignation at the con- 
dition into which the sick wards of the workhouses had 
been allowed to drift. The death of a pauper in Holborn 
workhouse, and of another in St. Giles's workhouse, under 
conditions which seemed to point to inhumanity and neglect, 
led to an enquiry by three doctors (Anetie, Carr, and Ernest 
Hart), commissioned by the Lancd newspaper, the formation 
of an " Association for improving the condition of the sick 
poor," and a deputation to the Poor Law Board.* The 
publication of various reports on the workhouse infirmaries, 
in which terrible deficiencies were revealed,* led to public 
discussion and Parliamentary debates. The Central Authority 
at once ac-cepted the new standpoint. It made no attempt to 

' 0,ffi£iai CiretUar, Nos. U and 15, N.S., Ajiril »nd May 1S48, p. 237. 

* Circular of Ist August 1SS7, in Tenth AnoiUkl Report, 1SS7, p. 87. The 
Oenbvl Aathorit; did not, [irior to ieS7, face the cosponaibility of deciding to 
require boat-da of goardiana to provide hospital acoammodat ion eveo for infectioua 
difeaaes. In 1863, indeed, under fear of imallpox, it got so far aa to tranenitt 
to Metro]K)litan boards of guardians an alBrmiHt lotWr by Dr. BacUanan, anJ 
ta permit the taking of temporary premises for "the destitute ]<oor attacked by 
contagious or infectious dijeaae" (Circular of 30tb April ISflS, in Fifteenth 
t nnnttl Eeport, 1862-3, pp. 37-9). We believe that practically nothing wa> 
done u]ion this. In 1S66, nhen cholera was imminent, another Circular was 
sent which, sigutticantly enough, makes no mention of toioporary hospitals, 
but points to an increase of the outdoor luedical relief, disinfectants, snstcnance 
and clothing to meet the " great iocrease of destitution " to be apprehended. 
" Ai fu aa practicable . . . the admLtsfou of cholera patients into the Rork- 
house should be prevented " (Circular of 27tb July 1866, in Nineteenth Annual 
Report, 186S-7, pp. 33-40). 

■ Set for all tlus the Eighteenth Annual Report, 1865-6, pp. 15-16 ; Nine- 
teenth Annual Report, 18667, pp. 15-18, 39; TwcQtioth Annual Rcj«rt, 1867-8, 
pp. 25-28 ; Report of Dr. E. Smith ob Hetropolitan Workhouse Intirinariea and 
Sick Wards, in House of Commons, No. 372 of 1866 ; The CoTidUion of the Sick 
inLondoti iriwi-Aou«7n/rinnrie<(AaHoci»tionfortbe Improvement of the London 
Workhouse lolirmarieB, 1867) ; Ujrinuma of IA< Frat vfoii Q\e Coi\AUioia of Ihe 
Side Poor in London JVark/uniaa {ibid, 1867) ; The Management of Iht Injirnuaia 
o/the Strand Umon, Die EoOierhithe and Ihe FaddiKglon IForkhousa (1867 I). 

* The provincial newspapers took up the work that the Lancet hod begun. 
On 31at January 1665, a long report appeared in the ilanckaltr Examiner 
teTDkliog serious deficiencies in the Alanchester Workhouse sick ivards, 
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resist the provision of the necessarily costly InstitntionBl 
treatment for the sick poor, whether or not their ailmenta 
were infectious or otherwise dangerous to the public. The 
progreflsive improvement of " the hospital branch of Poor Law 
administration," to use the phrase of the Centi-al Authority 
itself, which had in the preceding thirty years grown up 
unawares, was now definitely accepted as an important feature 
of its policy. Statutory powers were obtained for the 
provision of hospitals in the Metropolis by combinations of 
boards of guardians. Urgent letters were written pressing the 
boards of guardians to embark on the expenditure required to 
enable them to provide efficiently for the sick paupers." From 
1865 onward, we see the Central Authority, on the public- 
spirited initiative of Mr. W. Eathbone and the Liverpool 
Select Vestry, pressing ou the hoards of guardians the employ- 
ment of salaried and qualified nurees to attend to the sick 
paupers, whatever their complainte.' We have even in 1867, 
80 far as the sick are concerned, the explicit disavowal by the 
Central Authority of the very idea of the deterrent workhouse, 
which had formed so prominent a part of the policy of 1834- 
1847. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, speaking as President of the 
Poor Law Board, said " there is one thing . . . which we must 

' Twentieth Annuil Report, 1867-8, pp. 17-21, Tbis dow departure of the 
Central Aiithoritj ww long atrenuouslj resisted bj many ol tho boards of 
guardiins who prided themselves on the purity of their Pent Liw policj. Thus, 
the published compUiuts of the Manchester Workhouse InlirniBr]' led to ■□ 
inquiry by the inspector, who made vsjious snggeationa for improremeat. The 
board of guardians, on the adfice of their owd medical oBicar, held that the 
eiiating conditions nere luSlciontly satisfactory. Finally, after (ifteon monthi, 
the Central Authority censured the master, asked for more nurses and (while 
•vaiding any censure of the guardians for their past policy) practically invited 
them to adopt the new atandpoint (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of 
Guardians, Ist February 1886 ; 22nd Febroary and 3rd May 1866). Two 
years later, Manchester was still ohjecting. When a oonferencc of importsat 
North Country boards of guardians in 1862 (W. Rathbone presiding) had 
ncommended a national grant-in-aid t« improve ttie "pauper hospitals," the 
Manchester Board of CnardianB formally dissented (tbongh now only by a 
majority of one), protesting : " That the much higher ajstem of luedical treat- 
ment and nulling and the other advantages sought to be introduced into 
workhouie hoapitahi by the proposed meaatiros would tend to discourage the 
provident habits and self-reliaooe of the industrious poor by providing for them 
therein far better accommodation and treatment than they can usually secure for 
themselves in cases of sickness " (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 
20th Feliniary 1868). 

> Circular of Sth Hay 1869 ; Eighteenth Annual Heport. 1S6S-0, pp. 16, 
24-5, 62-8 ; Kwrta in fVorkhau-^ea and If'orkhoiiie Infirniariea, by Misa 
Wilson. leOO, 
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pereiiiptorily insist ou, namely, the treatment of the sick in 
the infirmaries being conducted on an entirely separate 
system, because the evils complained of have mainly arisen 
from the workhouse management— which must to a great 
degree be of a deterrent character — having been applied to 
the sick, who are not proper objecttfor such a system,"^ 

At first the new policy of the Central Authority for the 
inatitntiooal treatment of the sick took the form of the erection 
of special hospitals by " Sick Asylum Districta." ' Presently, 
however, it came to the conclusion that this involved an 
unnecessary expense, and that it would be cheaper to revert 
to the idea of the Report of 1834, and use the existing work- 
house buildings by a system of classiBcation by institutions,* 
So definitely was this recognised as a reversion to 1834 that 
the Central Authority actually quoted the passage of the 1834 
Report in justification of its plan.* From this point may be 
dated the adoption of the policy of the provision, in connection 
with the workhouse, but practically as a separate institution, 
of what is now called the Poor Law Infirmary.' In 1870 
the Central Authority took pains to collect special statistics 
as to the extent to which this recently developed provision 
for the sick was being taken advantage of. It observes (and, 
significantly enough, without expression of disapproval) that 
"the numbers on the lists of relieving officers may be swollen 

1 Batuard, Sth Febrav^r 18S7, vol. 185, ^ 1S3. 

* Sh, for inaUnce, ths Spedal OrdrrB for Iho Foplar and Stepney Sick 
Aaylum District, 23rd Apnl aad ISth May I81I8, «,nd 7th March 1871 ; and 
tbat for the Central London Sick Asylum District of 2nd May 1868. 

' Tweiity-liret Annual Report, 1888-0, pp. 16-18 ; CirciJar of 30th Octobor 
1889 ; Twenty-second Annual Report, 1869-70, jip, x«vii-ili. 

* The " policy of providing irorkhouses for separate clauses of the poor wu 
fally recognised by the Oommisnonera of Inqairy intc the operation of ths 
Poor Iaw in 1834, who in their Bei>ort tHoonunended ' that the Contra! Board 
should he empowered to cause any number of parislios to be incorporated for the 
purpose of workhouse management, and for providing new workhouses whera 
DGCtissary, and t^i assign to those workhonses se]iarate claastw of poor though 
composed of the poor of distinct parishes.' And in another part of the sania 
Report they aay that it appears to them ' that both the requisite elasaification 
and the requisite su[ierintendence may be better obtained in Beparate building* 
than under a single root Each class then might receive an appropriate treat- 
ment ; the old might enjoy their indulgenooa without torment from the 
boisterous, the children be edncated, *nd the able-bodied auhjeeted to such 
coiusea aS labour and of discipline as will repel the idle and Ticioua ' " (Tvrcnty- 
firat Annual Report, 1888-9, pp. lS-17). 

* For ft SpecUl Order for lucb m InHrmary, tt that of 27tb June 1871. 
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by poor persons who in previous years, tliougli really poor, 
refrained from coming on the rates, but whom changes in the 
law or in the mode of its administration have since attracted." ' 
" Workhouses," it notes, " originally designed mainly as a test 
for the able-bodied, have, especially in the large towns, been 
of Tiecessiiy gradually transformed into infinnaries for the sick, 
The higher standard for hospital accommodation has had a 
material effect upon the expenditure. So again it has been 
considered necessary to attach to workhouses separate fever 
wards ; and wherever it was possible, these wards have been 
isolated by the erection of a separate building." ' The extent 
to which the Poor Law had become the public doctor waa 
indeed remarkable. The number of persons on outdoor relief 
who were "actually sick," apart from mere old age infirmity, 
and without their families, was found to be 13 per cent of 
the whole, equal to about 119,000. The number in the 
workhouses who were " actually sick," irrespective of " the 
vast number of old people disabled by old a^, but not actually 
upon the sick list," varied in diirerent unions from 14 to 39 
per cent in the provinces, and up to nearly 50 per cent in 
some Metropolitan Unions ; amounting, for the whole couutry, 
to about 60,000 actual sick-bed cases.' Taking indoor and out- 
door patients together, the total simultaneously under medical 
treatment in the twelfth week of the half-year ending Lady 
Day 1870, was estimated at 173,000, being three quarters of 
one per cent, of the population, and perhaps one out of four 
of all the persons under medical treatment in the whole 
population. The story from this date is one continuous record, 
on the one hand of an ever-increasing number of patients 
treated, and, on the other, of never slackening pressure by the 
Central Authority to induce apathetic or parsimonious boards 
of guardians to expend money in making both the outdoor 
medical service and the workhouse infirmaries aa efficient and 
aa well adapted and as well equipped for the alleviation and 
cure of their patients — without the least notion of "the 
principle of less eligibility " — as the most scientifically efficient 

* Twenly-BecoDd Ammal R«poi-t, 1SS9-T0, {i. li. 

* Ibid. p. I. 

* Su the statistical inquiries guniniarisod in the Twenty-Beoond Annual 
B«port. 18Sa-70, pp. iiir-ixriii ; HuuBeorCommonB, No. SlSof 1SS5 ; No. 373 
of ISae ; No, i of 1867-8 ; No. 415 of 1888 ; House of Lotds, No. 219 of 1866. 
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hoBpitals and State medical service in any part of the world. 
After 1867, indeed, there was developed, for the Metropolitan 
paupers suffering from infectious diseases, the splendid hospital 
system of the Metropolitan Asylums Board.' At the very 
end of the existence of the Poor Law Board, Mr. Goselien 
seemB almost to have been contemplating a yet further 
extension. "The economical and social advanti^es," ho 
observed, " of /j-ee medicine to the poorer classes generally as 
distiTtguisked /rom actual paupers, and perfect accessibility to 
medical advice at all times wnder thiyrough organisation, may be 
considered as so important in themselves as to render it 
necessary to weigh with the greatest care all the reasonB 
which may be adduced in their favour." ^ 



F. — Persons of Unsound Mind 

It is difficult to discover what was the policy of the 
Central Authority during this period with regard to lunatics, 
idiots, and the mentally defective. Lunacy had always 
been, and remained, a ground of exception from the pro- 
hibition to pant outdoor relief. The provision of a lodging 
for a lunatic was, moreover, an exception to the prohibition of 
the payment of rent for a pauper. As a result of these 
exceptions, there were on Ist January 1862, 4107 lunatics 
and idiots on outdoor relief,' and this number had increased 
by 1859 to 4892* and by 1870 to 6199." The Central 
Authority took no steps to require or persuade boards of 
guardians not to grant outdoor relief to lunatics, nor yet to get 
any appropriate provision made for them in the great general 

> Stt fbt SpeciaJ Orden of lEtb Miy, ISth Jnne, and I7tli July 1867 ; ud 
SBrd December 1870. 

* Twenty-second Annnal Report of Poor Lav Board (G. S. GascIieD, president), 
18SB-70, p. lii. Abuidy in ISIS and oKain in 1863 the Central Authori^ 
had cxpnnsed its "decided opinion . . . that money judiciously expended . , . 
in the improvement of the saniUry couditioD of the poorar alasBea, and in the 
pnventioD or removal of causes of disease, has a direct tendency to diminish or 
prevent future destitutiou and panperism ; and will thos be found to be most 
prolitiibly expeodod, even in reference to the more direct object of the duties of 
the guardians" (Circular of 2lBt September I8G8 ; in Sixth Annital Keport, 
1BB8, p. 36). 

' Fifth Annual Report, 1862, pp. 7, 162. 

* Twelfth Annual Report, 1859.60, p. 17, 

* Twentiy-third Annual Keport, 1870-71, p. uiiL 
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workhouses on which it had insisted. Parliament in 1862 (in 
order to relieve the pressure on lunatic asylums) expressly 
authorised arrangements to be made for chronic lunatics to 
be permanently maintained in workhouaea, under elaborate 
provisions for their proper care.^ These arrangements would 
have amounted, in fact, to the creation, within the workhouse, 
o£ wards which were to be in every respect aa well equipped, 
aa highly staffed, and as liberally supplied as a regular lunatic 
asylum.^ The Central Authority transmitted the Act to the 
boards of guardians, observing, with what almost seems like 
sarcasm, that it was not "aware of any workhouse lu which 
any such arrangements could conveniently be made " ; ' and 
the provisions of this Act were, we believe, never acted 
upon. Whilst consistently objecting to the retention in 
workhouses of Innatica who were dangeroua, or who were 
deemed cvirable, we do not find that the Central Authority ever 
insisted on there being a proper lunatic ward for the persons 
of unsound mind wlio were necessarily received, for a longer 
or shorter period, in every workhouse.' Moreover, the Central 
Authority took no steps to get such persons removed to lunatic 
asylums. In 1845 it had agreed with the Manchester Board 
of Guardians (who did not want to make any more use of the 
county asylum than they could help) that they were justified 
in retaining in the workhouse any lunatics whom their own 
medical officer did not consider " proper to be confined " in 
a lunatic asylum.' In 1849 it expressly laid it down that a 
weak-minded pauper or, as we now say, a mentally defective, 
must either be a lunatic, and be certified and treated as such, 
or not a lunatic, in which case no special treatment could be 
provided for him or her in the one general workliouse to which 
the Central Authoiity still adhered.^ We can find no indication 
of policy as to whether it was recommened that such mentally 

' 25 k 26 Vic c. Ill, txca. 8, 20. SI (Lnnaoy Acta Amendment Act, 
1SS3). 

' Sixteenth Arnmal Report, lS<t3-4, pp. 21, 38-6. 

' CiroQlar of 15th DeMtnber 1882, in Fifteenth AbotuiI Report, 1892-3, 
pp. 3G-7. 

* On 1st JanuBTj 1859, the onmher oF pereDns of unaouad mtnd in the 
warkhousea wsa 7B63 (Twelfth Aiuia&l Report, lSfi9-60, p. 17). Tliia had 
ri»ou by 1870 to 11,243 (Twenty-third Annual RopcFrt, 1870-71. | 

' Poor Law Commisaioners, 24th DecetiilxT 1845 ; in 

, May 1849, pp. 70-1. 
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defectives should be granted outdoor relief, or (aa one can 
scarcely believe) required to inhabit a workhouse which made 
no provision for them,' 

The explanation of this paralysia of the Central Authority, 
as regards the policy to he pursued with persons of unsound 
mind, is to be found, we believe, in the existence and growth 
during this period of the rival authority of the Lunacy 
Commisfli oners, who had authority over all peraous of unsound 
mind, whether paupers or not. The Lunacy Conimissioiiera 
had not habitually in their minds the principle of " less 
eligibility" ; and they were already, between 1848 and 1371, 
making requirements with regard to the accommodation and 
treatment of pauper lunatics that the Poor Law authorities 
regarded as preposterously extravagant. The records of the 
boards of guardians show visits of the inspectors of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and their perpetual complaints of the presence 
of lunatics and idiots in the workhouses without proper 
accommodation; mixed up with the sane inmates to the 
great discomfort of both ; * living in rooms which the Lunacy 
Oommissioners considered too low and unventUated, with 
yards too small and depressing, amid too much confusion and 
disorder, for the section of tlie paupers for whom they were 
responsible.' Such reports, officially communicated to the 
Poor Law Board, seem to have been merely forwarded for the 
consideration of the board of guardians concerned. But other 
action was not altogether wanting. Under pressure from the 
Lunacy Commissioners, the Central Authority asked, in 1857, 
for more care in the conveyance of lunatics ; * urged, in 1863, 
a more liberal dietary for lunatics in workhouses;" in 1867 
it reminded the boards of guardians that lunatics required 
much food, especially milk and meat ; • it was thought " very 



' In 1888 Twiting eommitUes wbtb recommonded to »B8 that wenk-ininded 
inmalca nere not eutni9t«d with the csre or young chiMran (CirciiUt of 
Sth July 1888 in Twentj-Stst Annual Eeport, 1888-9, p. 63). 

t MS. Minutea, Plymouth Board of Guardiang, 28th Jaonaiy 1848. 

* Ibid. Gth November 1847. Somo of the moma nereooly 3j feet long and 
7 feet wida, in fact, mere oupboarda, which the Lunacy Commissioners said 
were unfit for any one. Yet nothing was done, and the " rootus " were still 
occupied in 1854 when the district auditor mildl; commented on the fact 
(Letter Book, Plymouth Board of Guardians, August 1854). 

* Circular of 2Ttli February 18G7, in Tenth Annual Report, 1BG7, p. 84. 

* House of Commons, No. fiO, GeasJon 1 of 1887, p. 247. 
■ Twantiath Annual Haport, 18S7-8, p. 60. 
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desirable that Lhe insane inmatea .... should have the 
opportunity of taking exercise " ; ' it concurred " with the 
Visiting Commissioner in deeming it desirable that a 
competent paid nurse should be appointed for the lunatic 
ward," in a certain workhouse ; * it auggeeted the provision of 
leaning chairs in another workhouse ; ' and, in yet another, the 
desirability of not excluding the persons of unsound mind 
from religious services.' In 1870 it issued a cii'cular, trans- 
mitting the rules mode by the Lunacy Commissioners as to 
the method of bathing lunatics, for the careful consideration 
of the boards of guardians. " But we do not find that the 
Central Authority issued any Order amending the General 
Consolidated Order of 1847, which, it will be remembered, 
did not include among its categories for classification either 
lunatics, idiots, or the mentally defective ; and the Central 
Authority did not require any special provision to be made 
for them. 

The policy of the Lunacy Commissioners was to get 
provision made in every county for all the persons of unsound 
mind, whatever their means, in specially organised lunatic 
asylums in which the best possible arrangements should be 
made for their treatment and cure irrespective of cost, and 
altogether regardless of making the condition of the pauper 
lunatic less eligible than that of the poorest independent 
labourer. Unlike the provision for education, and that for 
infectious disease, the cost of this national (and as we may say 
communistic) provision for lunatics was a charge upon the 
poor rate. Under the older statutes, the expense of maintain- 
ing the inmates of the county lunatic asylums was charged 
to the Poor Law authorities of the parishes in which they 
were respectively settled ; and the boards of guardians were 
entitled to recover it, or part of it, from any relatives liable to 
maintain such paupers, even in cases in which the removal 
to the asylum was compulsory and insisted on in the public 
interest" The great cost to the poor rate of lunatics sent 

' HouM of Coramoni, No. BO, apssion 1 of 1887, p. 411. 

" md. p. 12fl. ' Hid. p. 107. * Ibid. p. IH. 

• CircuUr of 21»t Msroh 1870, in Twenty -tliird Anniul Report, 1870-71. 
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to the county lunatic asylums, and the difficulty of recovering 
the amount from their relatives, prevented the whole-hearted 
adoption, either by the boards of guardians, or the Central 
Authority, of the policy of insisting on the removal of persons 
of unsound mind to the county asylums. For the inibeeilea 
and idiots of the Metropolitan Unions, provision was made 
after 1867 in the asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board.' But no analogous provision for those of other unions 
was mode. The result was that, amid a great increase of 
pauper lunacy, the proportion of the paupers of unsound 
mind who were in lunatic asylums did not increase.* 
On the other hand the indisposition of the Central Authority 
to so amend the General Consolidated Order of 1847 as to 
put lunatics in a separate category, and require suitable 
accommodation and treatment for them — an indisposition 
perhaps strengthened by the very high requirements on which 
the Lunacy Commissioners would have insisted — stood in the 
way of any candid recognition of the fact that for thousands 
of lunatics, idiots, and mentally defectives, the workhouse had, 
without suitable provision for them, and often to the unapeak- 
able discomfort of the other inmates, become a permanent 
home. 



Q. — De/eeiivea 

During this period, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the 
lame and deformed were increasingly recognised by Parlia- 
ment as classes for whom the Poor Law authorities might, 

under lijpil authority lo a luiintic uylum. In 1850 the CentT&l Anthontj got 
an Act [uuaed to requiro him to ]>a; (13 ami 14 Vic e. 101, Bee. 4) on the 
ground thkt "great hardahiji h&a been froquentl; occaaiooed to paruhea, trha 
hava been burthened with the bear; expeuse of «uch maintenance without the 
Taeons of recovering from the husband evsn a pirtiftl reimburaotnent " (Third 
Annual Report, 1860, p. 16). 

1 Special Ordera of 18th Juno 1887, fltli Octobci' 1870, 23rd December 
1S70, 17tb June 1371, etc It may be noted that in 1862 the OnaHiiuia of 
St. Oeorge'a, Southwark, provided a 8e[)arBte eetublishment at Mitcham for their 
Idiotic and inibocilo paupers, which waa regulated by Special Order of 30tl» 
Apil 1882. 

■ On lat Jaiiunry 1852, the number in the county or borougli aajlums 
was 9412, aud in licenaed houses S584 ; making a total of 11,698 oat of 
21,lf>a paupers of unaoDnd mind (Fifth Annoal Report, 18G2, p. 1B2). On 
lit January 1870, the number in aayluma had risen to 28,834, and that in 
licenaed houses had fallen to lESO, making a total of 28,228 out of 4e,G4S 
panpers of onsound mind (Twentj-third Annual Report, 1870-71, p. iiiii). 
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it they chose, provide expensive treatment. Thia waa done 

by authorisicg boards of guardians, if they chose, to pay for 
their maintenaDce, whether children or ndulta, in special in- 
stitutions.' We do not find that the Central Authority 
suggested the adoption of this or any other policy or gave 
any lead to the boards of guardians with regard to these 
cases.' 

ff.—TJie Aged and Injirm 

We have shown that neither the Iteport of 1834 nor the 
Central Authority between 1834 and 1847 even suggested any 
departure from the common practice of granting outdoor 
reUef to the aged and infirm. This continued, so far as the 
official documents show, to be the policy of the Central 
Authority during the whole of the period 1847-1871.' The 
only two references to the subject in the Orders and Circulars 
of this period assume that the aged and infirm will normally 
be relieved in their own homes. Thus, in 1852, in comment- 
ing on the provision requiring the weekly payment of relief, 
the Central Authority aaid, " as to the cases in which the 
pauper is too infirm to come every week for the relief, it ia on 
many accounts advantageous that the relieving officer should, 
as far as possible, himself visit the pauper, and give the reUef 
at least weekly." * And in the first edition of the Out-relief 
Eegulatioo Order of 1852 (that of 25th August 1852) the 
Central Authority, far from prohibiting outdoor relief to persons 
"indigent and helpless from age, siclinesa, accident, or bodily 
OP mental infirmity," formally sanctioned this practice, by 
ordering that " one third at least of such relief " should be 
given in kind (viz., " in articles of food or fuel, or in other 

1 25 & 26 Yic. c. 43, aec. 10 (Poor Law Cortifiixl Sohools Act of ISS!}! 
80 k 31 Vic. 0. 106, aoc. 21 (1S67) i 81 ft 32 Vic. c. 122, see. 42 (1S68). 

' In 184S ths eipeuB«s of convejing a blind pauper to hospital were 
allowed to 1>e paid tmdei the bsad of non-reaident relief in cue of Bicknesi 
{Official Cireular, No. 24, N,8., April IS49, p. 64). 

* For instance, in 1861. the Csatral Authority, in reply to a request trma 
the Guardians of St. Jamea'a, Westminater, reoomnianded the application of the 
workhoase teat for the able-bodied maUa, but oa regards the aged and infirm, 
warnil; approved the policy of the guardians, to "cheBrfullj auppi; all that 
their neceamtiea and infirrpitifts reijaire" (Foot Law Board, Iflth January 1S81, 
in Thirteenth Annual Report, 18B0-I, p. 36). 

* Letter to Board of Qoardianii, Bamsle; Union, 26th October 1S&2, 
House of Commons, No. Ill of 18E3-3, p. 17. 
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articles of abeolute necessity "),' the object being expreaaly ex- 
plained to be, not, as might nowadays have been imagined, the 
discouragement of such relief, but the prevention of its mis- 
appropriation.^ This provision was objected to by boards of 
guardians np and down the country, on the ground that it 
would be a hardship to the aged and infirm poor Tlie Poplar 
Board of Guardians, for instance, stated " that there are a 
large number of persons under the denomination of aged and 
infirm whom the guardians have, in their long practical ex- 
perience, found it expedient and not objectionable to relieve 
wholly in money, feeling assured that it would be beneficially 
expended for their use, and that in consequence of their in- 
firmity the relieving officer or his assistant, if necessary, is 
thereby enabled to conveniently relieve them at their own 
house." ° The Norwich Guardians stated that it would be 
difficult " to determine (especially for the aged and sick poor) 
what kind of food or articles should be given." They also 
communicated with forty other unions, summoning them to 
concerted resistance.* A deputation " from moat of the large 
and populous unions in the north of England , . . and from 
several Metropolitan parishes, representing in the aggregate 
upwards of 2,000,000 of population,"' aasembled in London, 
and objected to nearly all the provisions of the Order. 
Accompanied by about twenty-five members of Parliament, 
the deputation waited on the Poor Law Board, and specially 
urged their objection to being compelled to give a third of all 
outdoor relief in kind. After two hours' aigumentative dis- 
cussion. Sir John Trollope said that the board would reconsider 
the whole Order, which need not in the meantime be acted 
upon \ and he hinted at a probable modification of the 
Article relating to relief in kind.* In response to these 
objections, the Central Authority does not seem even to have 

> General Order of SStli August 1852, art 1 (in Fifth Annual Beport, 
1852, p. 17). 

» Circular of E6ih August 1862, in Fifth Annual Report 1853, p. 23. 
' MS. Minuteu, Poplar Board of OuHrdiuus, ISth October 1852. 

* Ihid. Norwich Board of Guardians, 5th October 1S52. 

* Ibid. 7th December 1852. 

■ Und.; also Circular of 14th December 1852, in Fifth Annual Beport, 
1SG2, pp. 28-31. The Sslfard Uoion took part in ■ nefiting of Lancashire 
OnardioDB on the subject (Salford Union to Poor Iaw Board, 26tb October 
186G, in Eighth Annual Beport, 1S65, p. EO). 
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»uggest«d that outdoor relief to the aged and infirm wu 
contrary to its principles. It first intimated its willingnesa to 
modify the Order if ita working proved to be " accompanied 
with hardship to the aged or helpless poor " ' and then within 
a few weeks withdrew the provision altogether as regards any 
but the able-bodied.* It was expressly explained that the 
Order, as re-isaued, was intended aa a precaution " against the 
injurious consequencea of maintaining out of the poor rate 
able-bodied labourers and their families in a state of idleness," 
and that the Central Authority left to the boards of guardians 
" full discretion as to the description of relief to be given to 
indigent poor of every other class." ^ From that date down to 
the abolition of the Poor Law Board in 1871, we can find in 
the documents no hint or suggestion that it disapproved of 
outdoor relief to the aged and infirm. On lat January 1871, 
nearly half the outdoor relief waa due to this cause.* 

/. — Non- Jiesidents 
There waa no change in the policy of preventing relief to 
pawpera not resident within the union. The Outdoor Kelief 
Kegulation Order of 1852 embodied the protiihition with the 
same exceptions as had been contained in the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order of 1844, omitting, however, that of widows 
without children during the first aix months of their widow- 
hood. But, as has been already mentioned, at the very end of 
the period the Boarding-Out Orders of 1869, etc,, permitted 
children to be maintained outside the union. 

J. — The Workhottse 
We have aeen that between 1834 and 1847 the Central 
Authority turned directly away from the expresa recommenda- 
tions of the 1834 Report with regard to the institutional 
accommodation of the paupers. Instead of a series of separate 
' Letter to Board of Giiardiaiu, Ashton-ntnler-lyne Union, 8th October 
1662 i in Houw of ComtDDUS, No. Ill of 1S52-3, p. 14. 

* Gensral Order, Hlh DecBmbcr 1852, «nd Circular of eame data, in Fifth 
Annual Eeport, 1SS2, pp. 2i, 29. 

* Oiroiilar of Mth Deoember 1862, in Fifth Annual Report, 1862, p. 3B. 

* Out of a total of oatdoor paujiers on IM. Jnnuary 1871 (eiclaaive of 
Tagruita and the insane) of 880,709, tbs dentitution was "caused b; old age 
-r pennanent disaliility in the esse of 423, 20S, viz. 1]7.681 men, 2S5,63S 

' "" elidcnt on them (Twenty third Annual Report, 
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institntiona appropriately organised and equipped for tlia 
several classea of the pauper population — the aged and 
infirm, the children, and the adult able-bodied — the Central 
Authority had got CBtablished, iu nearly every union, one 
general workhouae ; nearly everywhere " the Bame cheap, 
homely building," with one common regimen, under one 
management, for all classes of paupers. 

The justification for the policy which, as we have seen, 
Sir Francis Head induced the Centra! Authority to substitute 
for the recommendations of the 1834 Report, may have been 
his confident expectation, in 1835, that the use of the 
workhouse was only to serve as a " test," which the applicants 
would not pass, and that there was accordingly no need to 
regard the workhouse building as a continuing home.' This 
was the view taken by Harriet Martineau, who, in her Foot 
Law Talcs, describes the overseer of the depauperised parish 
OS locking the door of the empty workhouse when it had 
completely fulfilled its purpose of a teat by having made all 
the applicanta prefer and contrive to be independent of poor 
relief. By 1 847, however, it must have been clear that, even 
in the most strictly administered parishes, under the most 
rigid application of the Outdoor Belief Prohibitoiy Order, 
there would be permanently residing in the workhouse a 
motley crowd of the aged and infirm unable to live in- 
dependently ; the destitute chronic sick in like case ; the 
orphans and foundlings ; such afflicted persons as the village 
idiot, the senile imbecile, the deaf and dumb, and what we 
now call the mentally defective ; together with a perpetually 
floating population of acutely sick persons of all ages ; vagrants ; 
girls with illegitimate babies; wives whose husbands had 
deserted them, or were in prison, in hospital, or in the Army 
or Navy; widows beyond the first mouths of their widowhood 
and other women unable to earn a livelihood ; all sorts of 
" ins and outs " ; and the children dragging at the skirts of 
all these classes. The workhouse population in 590 unions 
of England and Wales on Ist January 1849, was, in fact, 

> It miut be rsnunnbered that, m idr«ady mentioned, it wiu no part of the 
policy of the Centrnl Autliority lo relieve in tlie workhonee any of the aged 
uid infino or of tlu sick who prereired to remain outside, and who wsre (ao 
fir M the piibliihed dooDmeiits sIidw) to ccntiime to receive outdoor relief. 
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121,331.' Tlie condition of these wurklmuse inraat«8, and the 
character of the regimen to which they were subjected, had 
been brought to public notice in 1847 in the notorious 
Andover case. The insanitary condition of the workhouaea 
of the period as places of residence, and, in particular, their 
excessive death-rate, was repeatedly brought to notice not only 
by irresponsible agitators, hut also by such competent statistical 
and medical critics as McCuUoch and Wakley.' But the 
very idea of the general workhouse was now subjected to 
severe criticism. " During the last ten years," said the 
author of an able book in 1852, " I have visited many prisons 
and lunatic asylums, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany, A single English workhouse contains more that 
justly calls for condemnation iu the principle on which it is 
established than is found in the very worst prisons or public 
lunatic asylums that I have seen. The workhouse as now 
or^nised is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to England ; 
nothing corresponding to it is found throughout the whole 
continent of Europe. In France tlie medical patients of our 
workhouses would be found in ' hopitaux ' ; the infirm aged 
poor would be in hospices; and the blind, the idiot, the 
lunatic, the bastard child and the vagrant would similarly be 
placed each in an appropriate but separate establishment. 
'With us a common Mal^olgc is provided for them all ; and in 
some parts of the country the confusion is worse confounded by 
the effect of Prohibitory Orders, which, enforcing the application 
of the notable workhouse- test, drive into the same common 
sink of so many kinds of vice and misfortune the poor man 
whose only crime is his poverty, and whose want of work alone 
makes liim chargeable. Each of the buildings which we so 
absurdly call a workhouse is, in truth (1) a geceral hospital 
(2) an almshouse; (3) a foundling house; (4) a lying-in hospital; 
(5) a school house; (6) a lunatic asylum ; (7) an idiot house. 
(8) a blind asylum; (9) a deaf and dumb asylum ; (10) a work- 
house ; but this part of the establishment is generally a lucus 
a non htcevdo, omitting to find work even for able-bodied 
paupers. Such and so varied are the destinations of these 

■ Second AiuiiulI Report, 1849, p. 159. 

* Lift and Tima 0/ Thouta* WakUy, by S. Squire Sprigge, 1BB7. Stt, for 
■ coutamporarj mdiotment, The XtuwU Prtdietioni on the IfoTking Clauu, 
th» Nalioiial Debt a%i tht New Poor I.aw Ditudad, b; John Bowen, I860. 
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common receptacles of sin and misfortune, of sorrow and aufl'er- 
ing of the most different kinds, each tending to ajigravate the 
others with which it ia unnecessarily and injurionaly hrought 
into contact. It la at once equally shocking to every principle 
of reason and every feeling of humanity, that all these varied 
forms of wretchedness should be thua crowded together into 
one common abode, that no attempt ahould be made by law 
to classify them, and to provide appropiiate places for the 
relief of each,"' 

During the period now under review, 1847-71, we see 
the Central Authority becoming gradually alive to the diaw- 
backa of thia mixture of classes. At first its remedy seems 
to have been to take particular classes out of the workhouse. 
"We have already described the constant attempts, made from 
the very establishment of the Poor Law Board, to have the 
children removed to separate institutions and to get the 
vagrants segregated into distinct casual wards. It was the 
resistance and apathy of the boards of guardians that prevented 
these attempts being particularly successfiil,^ and the Central 
Authority appears not to have felt able to issue peremptory 
orders on the subject. The policy of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners drew many lunatics out of the workhouses, but thia 
was more than made up by the increasing tendency to seclude 
the village idiot, so that the workhouse population of unsound 
mind actually increased. 

We do not find that there was during the whole period 
any alteration of the General Consolidated Order of 1847, 
upon which the regimen of the workhouse depended. In spite 
of the increasing number of the sick and the persona of 
unsound mind, the seven classes of workhouse inmates 
determined by that Order were adhered to, and received no 
addition, though the Poor Law Board favoured the subdivision 
of these classes so far as it was reasonably possible in the 
existing buildings, especially in the case of women. In a 
letter of 1854^ it lamented the evil which arose "from the 

1 ntuperinn and Poor Lava, bj Robert Paslilej, Q.C., 1852, ^p 364 6 
1 On 1st Januaiy 1971 ne estimate that of the fiG,e32 childrei on 
indoor relief, only 497B wl-tb in district schools, and some 9000 in ui lun 
boarding schooU, leaving abont 40,000 living in the woiklioUBea 

* B^latiuiiB relating to the ClaaBiRcstion at Workhou^v lumatEa u Bu so 
of CommonB, No. 485 of 1864. 
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associadnn of girls, wlien removed fitrni workhouse union 
schools, with women of bad character iu the able-bodied 
women's ward," and wished that it could be prevented. At 
the same time it stated that lit the smaller workhouses It was 
" often impracticable to provide the accommodation " which 
would be necessary in order to maintain a complete separation; 
aud while pointing out that it was legally competent for the 
guardians (with its approval) to erect estra accommodation, 
by means of which this contamination could be avoided, the 
Central Authority did not even remotely suggest that it was 
the guardians' duty so to do. By 1860 it "had given in- 
etructiona that every new workhouse should be so constructed 
as to allow of the requisite classification." ^ 

From about 1865 onwards we note a new spirit in all 
the circulars and letters relating to the workhouse. The 
public scitndal caused by the Lancet inquiry into the 
conditions of the sick poor in the workhouses, and the official 
reports and Parliamentary discussions that ensued, seem to 
have enabled tlie Central Authority to take up a new attitude 
with regard both to workhouse construction and workhouse 
regimen. From this time forth the workhouse is recognised 
as being, not merely a " test of destitution " for the able- 
bodied, which they were not expected long to endure, but also 
the continuing home of large classes of helpless and not 
otherwise than innocent persons. " Able-bodied people," 
reported the Medical Officer in 1867, "are now scarcely at all 
found in thera during the greate.r part of the year, . . . 
Those who enjoy the advantages of these institutions are 
almost solely auch as may fittingly receive them, viz. the 
^ed and infirm, the destitute aick aud children. Workhousea 
are now asylums and infirmaries."* 

From now onwards we see the Central Authority always 
striving to improve the workhouse. In the Circulars of 1868 
much attention was paid to the sufficiency of space and 
ventilation. It was required that parallel blocks of building 
should be HO far apart as to allow free access to light and air ; 
blocks connect«d at a right or acute angle were to be avoided. 

■ Mr. C. P. Villisra, ffojuarrf, 4th M»y 1860, vol. clviii. p. 891. 
» Dr. E. Smith, MwUcal Officer to Poor L-iw Boiir.l, in Twentieth Auiiual 
R.;[.Ort, I8B7-8, p. 43. 
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OrdiDary wards were to be at least ten feet Ligh aud eighteen 
feet wide, the length depending on the number of inmates ; 
300 cubic feet of apace were required for each healthy person 
in a dormitory, 500 for infirm persons able to leave the 
dormitory during the day, and 700 in a day and night room.' 
The Visiting Committee was to " ascertain not merely whether 
the total number for which the workhouse is certified has been 
exceeded, but whether the number of any one class exceeds 
the accommodation available for it," ' No waids were to be 
placed side by side without a corridor between them ; the 
corridors were to be six feet wide, and ordinary dormitories 
were to have windows into them. Windows and fanlights into 
internal spaces were to be made to open to be used aa 
ventilators, and ventilation was also to be " effected by special 
means, apart from the usual means of doors, windows, and fire- 
places," air-bricks being recommended as a simple method.* 
No rooms occupied by the inmates as sleeping-rooms were 
to be on the boundary of the workhouse site Hot and cold 
water was to be distributed to the bath-rooms and sick wards. 
Airing yards for the inmates were to be " of sufficient size " — 
with a rider that " if partially or wholly paved with stone or 
brick or asphalted or gas-tarred they are often better than if 
covered with gravel."* Yards for the children, sick, and i^ed 
were to be enclosed with dwarf walls and palisades where 
practicable, presumably with the object of giving a look-out, 
and making the yard slightly less prison-like.'' " Small yards, 
and a work-room, and a covered shed for working in in bad 
weather," were to be provided for v^ants.* For workhouses 
having a large number of children the Poor Law Board 
recommended, " in addition to the school-rooms, day-rooms, 
covered play-sheds in theii- yards, and industrial work-rooms." ' 
The staircases were to be of stone ; the timber. Baltic fir and 

' Circukr of 16th June 1868, in Twenty-first Annuil Beport, 1868.B, pp. 
4S-0 ; Circular of 2eth Soptcniber 1870, in Twenty -third Annual Report, 
1870-1, p. 9. ThiH was the more important as Dr. Smith held that "d-uring 
Ott night at all seaiaia, and during a krge port dC tLe daj in cold and wet 
weather, the windows cannot be opened with propriety " (Report of Dr. E. 
Smith on Metropolitan Worklioiise Infinnariea and Bick Wards, iu Honflo of 
Commons, No. 372 of 1868. p 63). 

» Circular Letter of flth July 18*18, in Twenty-firat Annual Report, 1888-9, 
p. 65. » Circalar of IBth June UBS, in ibid. pp. 48-50, 

< Ibid. \>. 50. '• IbUI. ' Ibid. p. 51. ' Ibid. p. 49. 
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English oak ; fire escapes were to be provided ; these and 
many other details were laid down, all tending to make the 
building solid and capacious.' There was no mention of 
ornament, no regard to appearance, no hint that anything 
might be done to relieve the dead ugliness of the place ; 
but it must be recognised that the Central Authority had, by 
1868, travelled far from the "low, cheap, homely building" 
which it was tecommendiug thirty years before.* 

Separate dormitories, day-rooms, and yards {apparently not 
dining-rooms) were required for the aged, able-bodied, children, 
and sick of each sex, and these were the only divisions laid 
down as fundamental, but the Circular went on to recommend 
provision (1) "so far as practicable for the sub-division of the 
able-bodied women into two or three classes with reference to 
moral character, or behaviour, the previous habits of the 
inmates, or auch other grounds as might seem expedient," and 
(2) " in the larger workhouses " for the separate accommodation 
of the following classes of sick — 

Ordinary sick of both sexes. 

Lying-in women, with separate labour room. 

Itch cases of both sexes. 

Dirty and offensive cases of both sexes. 

Venereal cases of both sexes. 

Fever and small-pox cases of both sexes (to be in a 
separate building with detached rooms). 

Children (in whose case sex was not mentioned)." 
In the furnishing of the wards the simplicity of 1868 
was equally far removed from that of 1835. Ordinary 
dormitories contained beds 2 feet 6 inches wide, chairs, bells, 
and gas where practicable. Day-rooms were to have an open 
fireplace, benches, cupboards (or open shelves, which were pre- 

' Oireulnr of IClh Jurw 1868, in Twonty-firBt Annn«l Report, 1888-0, ji. 61. 

' We soon see Uiu elfoct of this action by the Central Authority in Iha 
rapid growth of the capital eipeuditure of the hoarda of giiai'diaus. The 
ftannal reports of the next fev yean record citcnaive new huildinga. In the 
thirty-on« jeara down to 1864-G, the total sum authorued for the building, 
altering, and enlarging of workhouaee and schools had reached £6,059. G71, 
or an average of £195,511 a jear (Seventeenth Annnal Report, 18S4-5, 
pp. 328-9). Within six years this had risen to £8,406,21 6 (Twenty-third Anntlal 



. no I. 

^ Met! 

m 



Report, 1870-1, pp. 448- 
less than £2,34Q,fl44 
Metropolia, and a quarter 
" GircnlaroflSthJiiue 



Of the nevf cajiital onllay in these six years of 
DT £3S1,108 a year, half had taken place in the 
] Lancashire. 
868, in Twenty -first Annual Report, 1898-9. pp. 47-8. 
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ferred), tables, gas, combs, and hairbrushes. " A proportion of 
chairs " were to be provided " for the aged aud infirm " ; and 
of the benches, likewise. " those for the aged and infirm should 
have backs, and be of sufficient width for reasonable comfort." 
In the dining-rooms were to be benches, tables, a minimum of 
necessary table utensils, and if possible gas and an open 
fireplace. The sick wards were to be furnished with more care, 
and witli an eye to medical efficiency. It is unnecessary to 
go into the long and detailed list of the medical appliances 
which were required. There is even some notice of appearances 
in a suggestion that " cheerful-looking rugs " should be placed 
on the beds, and of comfort in the arm and other chairs " for 
two-thirds of the number of the aiek." There were also to be 
short benches with backs, and (but these only for special 
cases) even cushions ; rocking-chairs for the lying-in wards, 
and little arm-chairs and roeking-chairs for the children's sick 
wards.' Dr. Smith had further recommended a Bible for each 
inmate, entertaining illustrated and religious periodicals, tracts 
and books, games, and a foot valance to the bed to " add to 
the appearance of comfort," * These suggestions were not 
specifically taken up by the Central Authority, but Dr. Smith's 
report was circulated to the guardians, without comment.* We 
have the beginning, too, between 1863 and 1867, of the 
improvement of the food, which was regulated in each work- 
house by a separate Special Order, prescribing a dietary, 
differing widely from union to union.* In 1866 the report 

' Circiilarofl3thJnnal888, in Tw*nty-fir>t Annnil Report, laeS-B, pp. 44-e. 

* Report of Dr. E. Smith on MatropoIiUti WorkhonBo Infirmarios and Siok 
Wards, in House of Commons, No. 372 of 1666, pp. 61-2. 

» CironUr of 20th July 1888, in Hineteenth Annual Report, 1868.7, p. 38. 

' It »p{ie«rB from a Minnie of Loni Ebrington tlmt, on anttring the Poor 
Law Board, he was much atrack by there being no phyBlolopcal inrorniation 
available in the office as to the proper amount of food rwiuired or as to the 
physiological equivalBnta of different foods. The dietaries had apparently all been 
sanctioned without reference to aueh an inriuiry. He onllud for a rojiort, and, 
wo believe, had an ioyeatigation made by Dr. Lyon (afterwards Lord) Playfair. 
The Rei-Jrt (signed Thomas Harries, and dated Jnne let I860) reveal, the 
roost astounding differences butneen the amount* of food, the proTKirtioM nnd 
amounts of nitrogenous materials, and the cost of llie dieUnes sine tioiied lor 
629 unions. (Eighiy-fonr unions had no dietary sanctioned.) In Bsrkehlr^ 
for inaunce, the Ceutral Aothority had approved of the pauper m the C™.kh«ra 
Union getting only ISA oi. of nitrogenous ingredicnia P»' •'"J ')• *!"'?' ^ 
paoper in the Wokingham Dnion w«i allowed U^ oz. In the Metropolis, the 
inmatea of the West London Workhouse had boon direeted to eiTst 011 1 4,^, 01, 
a day, whilst those in the Bcrmondwy Workhouse lind been (".-riiutted to eon- 
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of tte medical officer in favour of skilled cooking, by a 
profeBsional cook, instead of by a pauper inmate, really hot 
meals (even to the use of " hot water dishes "), and efficient 
service, so as to increase the comfort of the inmates, was 
circulated to the boards of guardians.' After many reports 
and elaborate inquiries, the Central Authority in 1868 issued a 
Circular of veiy authoritative suggestions for a general 
improvement in the workhouse dietaries. After a protest that 
QO cause had been shown for any fundamental change in the 
principles which had been hitherto recommended, it was urged 
that there were various points which the guardians should 
remember in framing dietaries. The first of these points 
was the addition of several classes who were to have separate 
dietaries, viz. : — 

(a) ITie aged and infirm not on the medical officer's book. 

(6) Inmates on the medical officer's book for diet only 
and not on the sick list. 

(c) Inmates allowed extra diets on account of employment, 
and those allowed alcohol for the same reason- 

(cj) Children aged nine to sixteen, if the guardians thought 
they should be separately dieted. 

(e) Sick dieta to be framed by the medical officer as before. 

(/) Imbeciles and suckling women to be dieted as the aged, 
" with or without the substitution of milk porridge 
and bread at breakfast or supper or at both meals." 
aume 27^ oz. It was foand, contrsr; to the common belief, tbiit the dietsriec 
of the workhousoe iD the Metropolis and the great towns were, oo an average, 
lowai than those of rural amoDB. There had, morsover, been a total Uok 
of quantitative definition of the ingredienta of soups, puddinga, etc., with the 
reanU of eitraordiouy divoraity. Sometimes able-bodied vomen wore Allowed 
the same quantitieB as meo ; sometimeB mnoh amsller qnantities, We cannot 
trsoe whether any actian was taken on thU Uemonndnm. No General Order 
or Circular was issued on the subject at the time, or, indeed, for more than a 
dozen years ; and the workhoiine dietaries remained extremely dircise. Bnt 
the Ceiitml Autliority doubtlGss aclrd on tho information in its possession. In 
September IBGO, for instance, it demarred to approving a dietary proposed by 
the Bradlield Guardians, on the ground that it was " so decidedly less nutritious 
than those of other anions, in fact, only half what is given in some, and more 
than a quarter less than tlie general average." The BradGeld Guardians 
triiimpbautly retorted that their proposed dietary for pim)*rB provided more 
nourishmeut than the independent labouring olassea of the ueigbbourhood got 
in their own homes I (MS. Minntea, Bradfield Hoard of Guardians, 10th 
September 1850); which, considering the wages of tlie Berkshire farm labonren, 
is not unlikely to have been trut. 

■ Circular of Uth September 16<i6, in Nineteenth Annual Re]<ort, 1S68-7, 
PIV 395-6. 
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Then followed various detailed suggestions, some of wliioh 
dealt with ingredients and methods of cooking. Soup or 
broth dinners were not to be given more than twice 
a week ; nor were bread and cheese or suet pudding 
dinners, except to the able-bodied. Fresh vegetables 
were to be provided, if possible, five times a week, 
and boiled rice alone was not to be made a substitute for 
them. Kice pudding was not to be given as a dinner except 
to children under nine, and to them not more than twice a 
week. Children were not to have tea or coffee, except for 
supper on Sunday, but milk at breakfast and supper, and they 
were to be given two or three ounces of bread at 10 A.M. It 
was " suggested that tea, coffee, or cocoa, with milk and sugar, 
aiid accompanied by bread and butter or bread and cheese, 
should be allowed to all the aged and infirm women at break- 
fast and supper, and the same to aged and infirm men, or 
milk porridge with bread " miglit be given at one of those 
meals. The ordinary rations were — of meat (cooked, without 
bone), for men four ounces, for women three ounces ; of soup, 
one to one and a half pints (containing three ounces of meat) 
for an adult; and of bread at breakfast or supper, six ounces 
for able-bodied men, for the aged, women, and children over nine 
five ounces, and proportionately less for younger children.' 

The movement for the improvement of the workhouse thus 
initiated by the Central Authority in 1865-70 represents a 

' Cirenliir of 7tli Docemlier 1888, in Twen^-firet Annaal Roport, 1868-9, pp. 
il-4. In the difierent Ustiopolitan wnrklioiue* the G«DtrBl Anthorit; soQglit to 
obtain absolnte nniformity. Btid to this end hod a mode! drawn up which waa 
■abmitted to the g;iiardians for their adoption. It is strange that Oiin dietary 
allon-cd loss braiid and mare meat tlian wag recommeiided hy the Board in llie 
ciroalar just dGseribed. m\\j a few months later — perhaps because larger 
■llowancm of meat were made in the dietaries already in force in Londoa unions. 
This dietary, prepared b; Dr. Markham, contained tables for the able-bodied, 
the aged, and inmates engaged on extra Isljour, in each case of hoth aeies, Init 
not for the other obssei named in the above -mentioned circular. Tlie points 
chiefly dwelt upon were the necessity of good cooking, of giving reasonable 
qaantitiea of food, sufTicient but not naatefnl, and of oblaining materials of good 
quality, so as to attain the greatest possible economy (Circular of 23rd April 
18S3, in ibid. pp. SS-ll). It is to be note'l that the Central Authority issued 
no order on the subject The result was that in most cases the guardians 
practically ignored the siiggestioiis, and continueil in their diversity. 
Camberwell, for instance, continued to allow the able-bodied pauper 107 ot. 
of bread per week, whereas the Poor Law Board hail sugge.iled 79 oz. only. 
The hated oatmeal porridge and siict pudding were miiiimiaed (Rejwrt of Mr. 
J, H. Bndges, 15lh Hay 1873). 
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vaat departure, not only from the policy of the Poor Law 

Commissioners of 1835-47, but also from that of the Poor 
Law Board itself from 1847 to 1865. Un fortunately, in the 
absence of any embodiment of the new policy in a General 
Order, it was left to the slow and haphazard discretion of the 
six hundred boards of guardians how far it was carried into 
practice.' There is, however, evidence that by 1872, at any 
rate, the Metropolitan workhouaes were reported to have 
become " attractive to paupers," and to contain " many persons 
, , . who could maintain themselves out of doors; and, in 
short, that the workhouse furnishes no test of destitution."* 
Moreover, though the Central Authority sought to improve the 
physical conditions of workhouse life, and even to promote the 
comfort of the classes who now formed the great bulk of the 
workhouse population, it does not seem to have had any idea 
of remedying the mental deadness of the workhouse, the 
starvation of the intellect, the paralysis of the will, and the 
extinction of all initiative to which such au existence in- 
evitably tended. The only hint that we can find during the 
whole period of any consciousness that the hundred and fifty 
thousand workhouse inmates had minds is a statement by Mr, 
C. P. Villiera in 1860 that " the board had readily consented 
to establish libraries " for the inmates.* We cannot find any 
order authorising the provision of workhouse libraries, or any 
circular suggesting them ; nor do we discover their existence 
from such local records as we have been ableiio consult. 

■ The BTsrage o»t of in-maintenanoe tbroiighonl the KiugiloDi (apart Troni 
bnildinga, repairs, ntea, aalarins, etc) appoars to have ruen Intwoen 18S3 and 
1870 froni £*-340 for tlio half-year to £4781, or by o»er 10 jier cent. The 
125, 36S indoor paupers on lat July 1SB3 cost £521,202 for tbe half year 
andod MiahHtmos 1863 (Serontoenth Annual Hepart. 1S64-G, pp. 189 and 
198); wherena, tlie 1*4,170 indoor paupers on lit July 1870 coat £680,813 
for the halt-year endod Uichoflmaa 1870 (Tvieuty- third Annual Report, 1870-1, 
pp. 319 and 367). In the Metropolitan unions the avenge cost for tbe balr- 
year rose from 6'077 to fi-fiSa, or by slightly orer 10 per cent We gather 
that the corresponding amounte for 1905 were not much above £6 for tbe whole 
oountry and £7 for the Metropolis, wbitb does not seem a great fin t her advance 
for a rjunrter of a century. 

' Office Minute of 1873. This bad been pointed out by Mr. Corbett in 
1868. " In none of those workhauaes is it ponible to apply the workhooss aa 
a test of destitution to single able-bmlied men, nor can indoor relief be afforded 
to those with families in many instances in which it would be desirable" (Mr. 
Corbett'a Keport. 4th January 1868, in Twentieth Annual Report, 1867-8, p, 1""' 

" Mr. C. P. Villie™, Preaident of the Poor Law Board, 4lh Hay I 
Haiuard, vol. civiii. p. 694, 
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K. — Smv/ra t ion 

Emigration was not made the subject, during this period, 
of statute, order, or circular. At first we find the Central 
Authority coutinuing the favour to it which liad been expressed 
in the 1834 Keport and in the documents and action of the 
Poor Law Commisaionera. In 1849 the Central Authority got 
a Bill through Parliament increasing the powers of promoting 
and assisting emigration,' in support of which the Maucheater 
Board of Guardians petitioned in characteristic phraseology.* 
In the same year the Central Authority even approved the 
sending out of a convict's family to join liim ; " the transporta- 
tion of the convict is not a voluntary desertion of the family, 
and when the Government promotes the sending out of the 
family . . . the expenditure of the poor rate in further- 
ance of that object may properly be sanctioned,"* By 1852 
the number of persons emigrated at the expense of the poor 
rate had risen to 3271 in a single year, four-fifths going to 
the Australian Colonies.* By tliis time the total number of 
persons assisted to emigrate at the expense of the poor rat€s, 
between 1834 and 1853, had mounted up to nearly 24,000.' 
The policy then changes. The number of persons emigrated 
at the expense of the poor rate suddenly declines, falling from 
3271 in 1852 to 488 in 1853.« In 1854 it is recorded 
that the Central Authority had " declined during the past year 
to Banction any expenditure from the poor rate in aid of 
emigration to the Austrahan Colonies (except in , . . special 
circumstances), on the ground that the condition of those 
colonies [appeared] to be such as of itself to attract largely 
voluntary and independent emigration"^ — a reason, we may 
observe, which does not seem relevant to a discussion of the 
advantage or disadvantage of emigration as a means of reduc- 

1 12 & 13 \lp. c, 103. Bcc 2D ; Second Atmusl Report, 1849, p. 12. 

* " Your potitiouara hnviiig had practical proof of the tenijencj of lal>our to 
Mcumuliite bcjond the boonda of raninucrative investment for capital, consider 
that H wrll-arrangod ajatviu of emigration ia tlie preUDt most feuible mode of 
preieiTing t correct equililirintu botween the lupplj and deinuid for Ubour" 
(iI9. Uinutes, MancheHter Board of Guardians, 1 2th -laly 1 B49). 

■ Second Annual Be[x>rt, 1S4B, p, 12. * Fifth Annuul Report, 18G2, p. 7. 
' Set the total given years later, in Ninth Annual Report, 1868, p. 119. 

■ Sixth Annual Bc[)OTt, 135S, p. 0. ' Seventh Annual Report, 18G4, p, 8. 
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ing pauperism at home. It does not appear that the change 
of policy was due, as it might have been, to a conviction that 
a colony in a period of excitement over " gold rushes " 
was not a suitable place to which to send a young person in 
whose welfare one took a personal interest. It may be that 
the real reason was a political one, viz. objections expressed 
by the Australian colonies themselves. Whatever the motive, 
however, rate-aided emigration remained in disfavour. " We 
must consider," said the Poor Law Board in 1860, "that at 
present emigration cannot be considered as any practical 
remedial measure for the repression of pauperism." ' In 
1863, Mr. Villiers, speaking as President of the Poor Law 
Board, gave a new reason for the disfavour into which 
emigration had fallen. " I do not mean to say," he protested, 
on a discussion about the distress caused by the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, "that the Government should discourage 
emigration. . . . [But] when we know the large amount of 
capital in the country, and the great increase of it, and are 
also cognisant of the demand for labour a few years since, I 
do not think it would be wise of the Government to expend 
public money in the promotion of emigration."' For the 
next seven years emigration at the expense of the poor rate 
practically ceases, the number of persons so assisted falling in 
1866-7 to eighteen.* In the following year, 277 persons 
were sent from Poplar, then exceptionally distressed,* but 
there was no general resumption of the policy, so far as 
adults were concerned. In 1869 the Central Authority, 
whilst disavowing any intention of reviving the policy, tried 
to simplify the procedure with regard to emigration, but found 
the representatives of the colonies adverse.' In 1870 there 
was, however, a slight revival, accompanied by the new 
feature of the emigration to Canada of orphan or deserted 
children (Miss Rye's scheme),^ destined to become thenceforth 
a constant feature, though not in any one year attaining 
any considerable magnitude. The total number of persons 

' Twolflh Annnii] Report, 1869-80, p. 19. 

* Mr. 0. P. Villiers, Presirient of Poor Law I^ard, 27th April 1893, ffajHarrf, 
vol. ckx. pp. 814-15. ^ Nineteenth Annual Report, 1863-7, p. 19. 

* Tweiitiath Annual Report, 1867-8, pp. 33, 398. 

' Twonly-Maoiid Annua! Report, 1869.70, pp. Ivi.-lvii. 

* Twent^-cliird Annual Report, 1870-1, pp. ilri,, 441. 
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emigrated at the expense of the poor rate in the seventeen 
years between 1853 and 18 70 was between three and four 
thousand, as contrasted with nearly 24,000 in the preceding 
nineteen years.' 

L. — Relief on Loan 

We may note that the Central Authority did not advise 
making use of the statutory power to grant relief in the form 
of a loan, as a means of discouraging applicants, but regarded 
it solely as a way of saving the rates. Such relief was to be 
granted with due consideration and the hoTw, Jide intention of 
recovering.^ Eehef could not be given on loan if it would be 
contrary to Order to grant it not on loan.' In fact, what 
might not lawfully be given, was not to be lent* Whatever 
was granted on loan should always be strictly recovered in 
due time. "The power of lending is only to be exercised 
where the guardians think fit to do something less than 
absolutely give the relief applied for in cases where the 
application is lawful." * As examples of occasions suitable 
for relief on loan, the Central Authority adduced that of a 
mentally defective person having a regular and sufficient in- 
come, but yet occasionally destitute from incapacity to manage 
his expenditure." Other cases are those of wives or children 
found destitute, when the relief may be made on loan to the 
husbands or parents.^ A further instance is supplied by relief 
applied for by the mother of an illegitimate child who is en- 
tilled to periodical payments from the putative father. The 
putative father may be asked to make his payments in such a 
way as to facilitate the recovery of the loan from the mother.* 
We find no revival of the idea mooted in 1840 of granting 
medical relief on loan. 

I See the toul in Twcatj-third Annii*! Beport, 1870.1. p. 441. 

» Lettflrof8tliApriI1860,iiiQ(iSrMj(?in:itfar,July 1850, No.ge, N.S. p. 108. 

' Outdoor Belief ReguUtion Order. 25th August 1862, and 14th December 
1SG3, in Fiftli AudubI Report, 18S2, pp. IE), 2S ; General Order of let Jsuueir? 
1809, in Twenty- drat Annuat Keport, 1868-9, p. SI. 

* Cirmilar of 2fitb Aaguat 1852, in Piftb ADDoal Report, 1863, p. aS. 

* Ibid. 

* Letter of Mny 1849, in Oglcial Circular. No. 26, N.S. 1841, p. 71. 

' Outdoor Relief RegaJntioo Order of setli Aitgust and 14tb December 
1852, in Fifth Anaaal Re|xirt, 18S2. pp. IB, 26 ; General Order of lit Juinuy 
1869, in Twentj-Grst Annual RejKirC, 1868.9, p. 81. 

" Ojpeial Circular, September 1850, No. 41, N.S. p. 181, 
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M. — Co-operation with VoluiUary Agencies 

A noteworthy feature of the very end of tliis period waa 
the emphasis suddenly laid upon the importance of systematic 
co-operation between the Poor Law and voluntary charitable 
agenciea. This wa3 the novel feature of llr. Goschen's 
celebrated Minute of 20th November 1869. His object waa 
" to avoid the double distribution of relief to the same persons, 
and at the same time to secure that the most effective use 
should be made " of voluntary funds. With this view he 
sought " to mark out tbe separate limits of the Poor Law and 
of charity respectively, and [to find out] how it is possible to 
secure joint action between the two." He au^ested that 
voluntary agencies should undertake the following : — 

(a) The necessary supplementing of insufficient Incomes 
— and he does not here distinguish between earn- 
ings, dividends, pensions, and family contributions — 
"leaving to the operation of the p'oor] Law the pro- 
vision for the totally destitute." 
(h) Donations of bedding, clothing, or other similar articles 
not provided by the guardians (as distinguished 
from food or money) ' to persons in receipt of out- 
door relief. 
(c) Services to such persons which are beyond the power 
of the guardians (such as the redemption from 
pawn or the purchase of tools or clothes, and the 
expenses of migration). 
It was suggested that charitable agencies and tbe 
i-elieving officers should bring to each other's notice all 
cases falling within each other's spheres, in order that none 
might be overlooked ; systematically giviug each other also 
information of all cases that were being relieved, so aa to 
prevent any overlapping. Mr. Goschen seems to have thought 

' The policy of the Centr&l Authorit; seems, down to this dale, to h&ve 
coatemplsted the Biippiementing of outdoor mliur, not only bj charitable gjfta 
in kind, but also l)j money. At Foplav, in 1SS8, ■ apecial oommittte draws 
attention to the ■' ioBtruction " of the Poor law Board that wheii telitt is given 
to persona iu receipt of cbnritiible relief, the rehef given must be only bo much 
as, with the aBsistance of tbe charitable relief, wiU snSce for the rolief of such 
person's actual neoesaitica (MS. Minut«s, Poplar Boatil of GuardioDB, SSnd 
September 1886). 
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it beyond the power of the Poor Law Board to do anything 
to aet going any joint action between the Metropolitan boards 
of guardians and charitable agenciea. He did not convene 
a conference or initiate a joint committee, or even circulate 
his proposal to the Metropolitan charities ; though he had 
evidently been advised that the services both of the ofiicers 
of the Poor Law Board and of those of the guardians could 
legally be used " to aaaist in syatematiaing . . . relief operations 
in various parts of the Metropolis," and " to facilitate the 
communication between the official and private agencies"; 
and that Poor Law funds coidd be drawn on for remuneration 
for their extra work and for the necessary printing. He 
confined himself literally to sending his Minute to the 
Metropolitan boards of guardians, with a request for their 
views upon it. In reply, he got little beyond a aeries of 
expositions of the apparent impracticability of his proposals. 
In commenting on these replies, the Central Authority did not 
pursue Mr. Goschen's suggestions, but urged only " increased 
vigilance and the appointment of more relieving officers " on the 
one hand,^ and on the other the grant of " more adequate 
relief." * There the matter rested, for though systematic co- 
operation between charities and the Poor Law has since been 
aseumed to be the policy of the Central Authority, we cannot 
hnd that there has ever been any second official statement 
on the subject,* 

To the historian of Poor Law policy, Mr. Goschen's Minute 
is important as the first indication of what we shall see 
developing In the ensuing period — an attempt to restrict the 

* The nnniber of telieriDg officers in the Metropolii had nlreadj iocreued 
from 102 in 188S to 161 in 1870. It now roao further to ISO in Fobruary, 
1873 (Mr. Corbett'i Rejiurt of lOlh August IS71, u repriotad for ciroulatioii 
in 1678). ThB iraraber is now (1907) about 206, 

■ Twenty -second Annual Report, 1869.70. pp. iTiii-iiriT, 9-SO. Mr. 
OoBchen directed ad inspector to make a special inquiry into the adminiatrstion 
of oatdoor relief in tha Motropolia, uid this wu follovad by similar inquiriea 
in the provinces (Tweuty- third Annual Report, 187D-I, pp. ii-nt, 32-178; 
First Annual Eajiort of the Local Government Board, 1871-2, pp. iv, 88-216 ; 
Second Annual Report. 1872-3, pp. xvi-xviii ; Third Annual Report, 1873-4, 
pp. XX, 68-116, 136-209). The reports that residtpd revcaUd many defecla 
and some malpractices, but we do not hud that there was any action by the 
Central Authority. 

' It Ehould perhaps be mentioued that in the Third Annual Report, lS73-i 
(pp. iviL and 126-36), rrporls by Miss Octavia Hill and Colonel Lynedoch 
GuJiner, on the Co-operation of Charily with the Poor Law in MarylelNmc, are 
given and commended. 
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range of operations of the Poor Law, which here began to 

battle with the opposite tendency to extend the range of those 
operatiouB, and to improve their quality, which, as we have 
seen, liad marked the whole reign of the Poor Law Board 
with regard to children and persons of unsound mind ; and 
which had, from 1865, taken such a stride onwarda in the 
provision of hospitals and dispensaries for the sick, and improved 
accommodation for the workhouse inmates. 

iV. — The PosHion in 1871 
In 1867 the Poor Law Board, which had been continued 
from time to time by temporary statutes, was made permanent,' 
and in 1871 it was merged in a new and permanent depart- 
ment, the Local Government Board, established to take over 
not only the Poor Law business, but also the Local Government 
Act Department of the Home Office and the growing public 
health service, which had, since the abolition of the General 
Board of Health, been under the Privy Council. This 
amalgamation, which was not brought about by anything to 
do with the Poor Law aide, does not mark any significant epoch 
in Poor Law policy. It is therefore unnecessary to attempt 
any summary of the whole policy of the Poor Law Board a^ 
euch. It need only be noted at this point that the new 
establishment of the Central Authority on a permanent basis, 
no longer dependent on temporary statutes, but definitely 
one of the departments of the national executive, with its 
President more frequently than not a member of the Cabinet, 
greatly strengthened the authority and augmented the con- 
fidence with which it dealt with boards of guardiana And 
this authority was in these years being fortified by the growth 
of an oPficial staff, on a more permanent basis than the 
temporarily serving inspectors and assistant inspectors of a 
professedly temporary board. We are already conscious, at 
the end of this period, of a growing firmness of touch and an 
increasing consciousness of there being once more a deliberate 
policy, which the new department will strive to cany out 
and enforce. 

' The Liverpool TeBb7 and Tariom bouds of ga^rdums objected to tha 
Poor Law bnaid being mode pennAiient, aa ita very eiiatenco tended to lesson 
the «etia« of r«i>diiailiiUt]r ol tbe local Pnor Iaw uithorities (Beport of 
Speoial Testiy Meeting, Liverpool, in Livtrjiool Afereury, 2Jth June 1867). 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 

As we have already mentioned, the merging of the Poor 
Law Board in the newly established Ijocal Government Hoard 
came about for reasons unconnected with tbe Poor Law, and 
it coincided \vith no definite change in Poor Law Policy, But, 
as already indicated, tbe placing of the Central Authority on a 
permanent basis coincided with a gradual improvement in the 
quality of the inspectorial staff, who, in the ensuing decades, 
remind us more of the maaterful assistant commissioners of 
the 1334-47 period. On the other hand, the development 
of the office from a mere specialised authority, concerned 
only with a single function, into what became practically a 
Ministry of the Interior, charged with the supervision of all 
the local government of the country (with tbe partial exception 
of police and schools), necessitated both an increase and a 
development of the permanent secretariat. To this secretariat, 
with its graded hierarchy and multiplicity of departments, 
boards of guardians and the administration of the Poor Law 
tended inevitably to take their place among municipal corpora- 
tions, local boards of health, highway authorities, and the 
administration of other statutory powers. There is even a 
thii-d element to take into account The revival of public 
interest in Poor Law problems, beginning about 1867 ^ in the 

I Tlie suquaocB in the Motropalia aeems to ^ave bean, Brat, the exceptional 
diltresa in tlie East Eud during 186S-7 ; then a strict adminiatratioi 
deterreut |>riDini>leB, agreed to b; conrerences of East End Guardians in 1 
under tbe influcnca ot Mr. Oorbett, who bad booome inapector for Ilia Metropolii 
in ISflfl ; Mr. Ooachen's Circular of liOtU November 1809, and the oonaequeut 
inqniriea into Poor Law jiraotjce ; Mr. Corbett'a jiowerfa) Eaiiort of 10th Augiwt 
1871 ; and then tbe Circular of 2nd December 1871, vith the couferencat 
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Metropolis and some of the laige towns, and spreading late" 

to the whole country, had its elfect in the House of Commons, 
esijecially after the extension of the franchise in London and 
the boroughs (1867), and in the counties (1884). We see 
this manifesting itself in Poor Law policy in various minor 
statutes, and, above all, in sporadic circulars and other 
declarations of policy by the Parliamentary President of the 
Local Government Board. 

Thus the student who seeks to discover what was the 
policy of the Central Authority between 1871 and 1907 finds 
two distinct influences at work on Boards of Guardians, each 
of which carries with it the weight of the Central Authority, 
but one of them is seen to be predominant between 1871 and 
1885, whilst the other predominates after 1885. 

The able, zealous, and somewhat doctrinaire inspectorate, 
especially between 1871 and 1885, stands always on the 
" principles of 1834 " in their strictest interpretation — 
constantly using language, indeed, which went beyond any 
proposals of the 1834 Report, or any policy embodied in the 
documents of the Central Authority of 1834-47. On the 
other hand, the president (and Parliament with his concurrence) 
sporadically brought in (especially after 1885) a note that 
some might term a sentimental, others an enlightened humani- 
tarianism, with regard to particular sections — the unemployed, 
the decayed members of friendly societies, the " deserving 
^ed poor " generally. This humanitarianism was certainly in 
direct contradiction of the "principles of 1834." How far it 
may be said to have embodied, perhaps unconsciously, other 
principles will subsequently appear. 

The cleavage in policy between the inspectorate and the 
president did not at first manifest itself For the first decade 
or so, the successive presidents and the inspectorate seem to 
be at one in a policy of " strict administration " — a policy as 
to which we cannot discover whether it was due to the 
influence of such presidents as Mr. Goschen and Mr. Stansfeld 
upon such iuHpectors as Mr. Corbett, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Wodehouse, 
and Mr. Longley, or rice -otrsa. We may perhaps ascribe to 
the caution of the secretariat the confining of this policy to 
Kaalting therefrom. Mr. Longley was appainled ia»p«ctor for the Hatrapolii 
in Mftreh 1873 (Mr. Longley's Reprt, in Third Annual Report, 187S-4, 
pp 19fl-7) 
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the general terms of circulars and minutes, thus avoiding alike 
the necessary precision of orders and statutes and any explicit 
extension of the "principles of 1834" to classes other than 
the able-bodied. 

From 1871 to about 1885 the outstanding feature of the 
policy of the Central Authority was the eteady pressure 
exercised through the inspectors with the object of reducing 
outdoor relief. This arose out of the inquiries set on foot by 
Mr. Goschen, which had revealed, not only the granting of a 
lai^e amount of outdoor relief to able-bodied men and 
women and their families, but also great difi'erences in practice 
between one union and another. As we have shown, neither 
Mr. Goschen nor the Central Authority under any other 
president had, down to 1871, so far aa the aged and inlirm 
and cases of sickness were concerned, ever indicated or 
advocated, in any official document that we have been able to 
find, any alternative policy to that of outdoor relief. The 
Circular on Outdoor Relief now issued to the inspectors and 
widely published, which set the tone for the ensuing decade, 
did not explicitly declare any new policy with regard to tlieae 
claaaes, which then made up at least three-fourths of the total 
outdoor relief cases. Moreover its illustrative examples and 
its specific recommendations related entirely to the able-bodied. 
Indeed, except for an important new departure in tlie treat- 
ment of able-bodied widows with children, the recommendations 
to be pressed on Boards of Guardians amounted to no more 
than the substitution of the practice of the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order for either that of the Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order or that of the Labour Test Order, where one 
or other of these latter was in force. Tlie differences between 
these orders, as we have shown, relate only to the able-bodied. 
Thus, an acute clerk of a board of guardians would have beeu 
warranted in saying that, so far as concerned the aged and 
infirm and the sick, the Circular of 1871 announced no new 
policy. 

But the Circular appeared to the casual reader to be 
against outdoor relief as such to any class of paupers. The 
expression "Outdoor Relief" was nowhere defined or limited. 
Particular unions were compared one with another as to the 
' Oircnlar of 2iid December 1S71, !□ Fint Annual Beport, 1S71-2, pp. 63.8. 
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amount and proportion of tlieir total outdoor relief to all caaea, 
those having a lai^e amount being held to blame, without a 
consideration of whether their outdoor relief was to the able- 
bodied or to the aged and infirm and the aiek ; and even 
without any consideration of the relative proportion of persona 
over sixty, or the relative prevalence of ill-health in their 
several populations,' 

Moreover, some of the other recommendations of the 
Circular implied, though they did not express, a suggestion 
that the " offer of the House " might be used as a means of 
preventing the aged and the sick from coming on the rates at 
all. Quite a new stress was laid on getting contributions 
from relatives, and on the most vigilant inquiry into circum- 
stances, recommendations which certainly applied to the aged 
and iutirm and to the sick, and which seemed to carry with 
them the hint that, if confronted with the workhouse, even 
the aged and the sick would be maintained by their relations, 

Whether or not the Central Authority can be held in 
these years to have deliberately adopted the new policy of the 
offer of the workhouse for the aged and infirm and for the 
sick, as well as for the able-bodied, it was this policy which, 
from 1871 onwards, waa increasingly pressed on boards of 
guardians by the abler and more enei^etic of the inspectors. 
We cannot find any official document in which any insjiector 
explicitly committed himself to the statement that the time 
had come when outj^oor relief should, as a matter of principle, 
be refused to the E^ed and infirm, or to the sick, as had long 
been the official advice with regard to the able-bodied.' But 
it was in these years that these inspectors took to circulatiug 

' Tho first notice that wa h»ve seon of tho f«ot thai some diBtrioti contain 
"a mucli higher propoilion of the weak and old," than others, and that some 
have also ■ much higher rati) of moilAlit; siDoiig husbands than others, tvUich 
vitUtoa any simplB comparison of their jjaupflriBin, ia in a Eaimrt by Mr. Ciilley 
(inspector) in I8T3 (Third Annual Report, 1873-4, pp. 6fl, 72-3). But the hint 
was not actrd on in the tables of alatiatica used hy tho insjiectora. 

' &lr. Lonftley did definitely leoommend that outiioor relief, even to the 
widows with families, the sick and the "disablod" — by which he nieaot the 
agod — ahonld bo discontinaed, except in cases that might be roilm) to fall out- 
side a series of categoriefl «o deHned, and so exCeosive, as practically to include 
the whole of these classes. Moreover, in his view it was to be " regarded as 
the next step in the adwioe towards improved adiDinistration that applicants 
for out-relief shall be called upon to show s[>ccial caiuo why they should not 
receive indoor relief" (Mr. Lougley's Keport in Third Annual Eeport, 1873-4, 
p. 1*21. 
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among their boards of guard iaiis the comparative tables 
showiug their relative position in order of merit according to 
the BmuUnesB of their out-i-elief — always without making any 
distinction between the out-relief to the aged and the sick on 
the one liand, and that to the able-bodied on the other. In 
their published reports on their districta we see the inspectors 
taking the same tone and using the same unguarded phrases 
implying the inherent badness of outdoor relief (without any 
limitation to the able-bodied), that marked the Circular ot 
1871. The minutes of the boards of guardians of this period 
occasionally preserve a record of, or contain a reference to 
the inspector's letters or personal advice to the same efi'ect.' 

It wa£ a feature of this period that the inspectors were 
in close personal contact with the president, Mr, Stansfeld 
inaugurated a system of occasional dinners at which he met 
all the inspectors and discussed with them their difficulties. 
They had also periodical conferences in London for a week at 
a time, at which they formulated a common policy. In these 
years began, too, the Poor Law conferences, where the iuspectois 
(and occasionally also the president) came in contact with the 
new school of unofficial Pooi Law experts, who were in favour 
of the " logical development " of the " principles of 1 834." It 
was, in fact, " now argued " that, just as under the Act of 
1834, the "offer of the workhouse" had "obliged the able- 
bodied to assume responsibility for the able-bodied period of life 
... an application of the same principle to the other responsi- 
bilities of life would produce equally advantageous results."* 
The presidents of the first decade of the Local Government 
Board seem, indeed, sometimes to have accepted the view that 
all relief ought, strictly speaking, to be given in the workhouse. 
Mr. Longley's Eeport on outdoor relief in the Metropolis waa 
sent officially to the boards of guardians and commended as 
laying down "sound lines of policy."* Mr. Dodson, in 1881, 
declared aa president that " the whole object and system of the 
Poor Law as established in this country is that it should be 
strictly administered, with the aim simply to testing and reliev- 

' E.g. Ma, iroliirpB, Newcaatlo Board of Guardbm (lithogra jibed letter of 
Mr. Hedlty, ioflpeotor, drawing »tt*ntioti to the coniparativo outdoor paupetiBm 
of hii nnionB, aud nrgiiig ndnctioD). 

* Hviorl/ o/ Uu Ryilitli Poor Laic, by T. Mnckay, 1899, vol. iii. p. 1G4. 

* Fonrtb AuduaI EDport, 1S74-G, |ip. lii^-xx. 
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ing absolute destitution ; and no effectual means have yet been 
devised of so testing the destitution except by offei'iug the house. 
And just in proportion as the Poor Law is strictly admin is tei-ed, 
and in proportion as entrance into the house is insisted upon 
as a condition of relief, so, on the whole, is the Poor Law 
better administered — better administered, I do not hesitate to 
say, not only in the interest of the poor theniselvee, but in the 
interest of the ratepayers at large. Now, you must remember, 
in the case of outdoor relief it is impossible absolutely to teat 
the cases. They cannot be closely watched, aud you cannot tell 
when a man is receiving outdoor relief that he is not having 
aid from other sources, or that he is not to some extent earn- 
ing something for himself, and might possibly, if left to hia 
own reaourcea, earn more. Well, then, it is a system which in 
that way acta as a check upon personal exertions and upon 
providence, and I need not say that anything which acts as a 
check upon exertion and provideuce cannot but result in 
an increase of pauperism and the demoralisation of the 
labouring classes, and must end in an increased chaise to the 
ratepayers." ' 

A notable step towards stricter administration in these 
years was the adoption in 1875 by the Manchester Board of 
Guardians of by-laws for its own guidance, putting additional 
restrictions on the grant of outdoor relief.^ These by-lawa 
were made much of by the inspectors, and carried from 
board to board. Their object was to discourage as much as 
possible the grant of outdoor relief aa such, Yet it is note- 
worthy that they apply primarily to the able-bodied (male and 
female), and that they do not mention at all the case of the 
aged, and that they allude to the sick only by way of 
restricting the duration of each order of outdoor relief to two 
weeks. But here again we detect the hint that the " offer of 
the house " might be used, in the caae of the aged, as a means 
of eictractiug contributions from relatives whether or not such 
contributions were legally due. 

In 1877 we aee a great effort made to get the new 
departure embodied in a general order. The Central Poor 

' Mr. Dodson (Preaident of the Local GoTernmfint Board) to 
from Hewiugtao and St. Saviour's, Soathnark, Navsmber 1831 
Qovtrnvtmi Chrmich, aSth November 1881, p. SSI 

■ Fifth Annual Beport, lS7G-e, pji. iTii-iii. 
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Law Conference, professing to sum up all the experience and 
knowledge both of the inspectors and of the new school of 
unofficial Poor Law experts, asked the Central Authority to 
issue new orders restricting outdoor relief generally. Even 
here it is noteworthy that no explicit suggestion was made 
that the aged and the sick ought not to be granted outdoor 
relief. What was asked for was practically the " Manchester 
Eules," with the addition of the suggestion that all relief 
should be given on loan. Here, however, the Central Authority 
made a stand. It refused to make any new order, specifically 
declining to extend the Prohibitory Order to the whole 
country, to make all relief recoverable as if granted on loan, 
to enable all medical relief to be made on loan, to impose 
a fixed limit for the grant of outdoor relief in cases of sick- 
ness, or to prohibit outdoor relief to widows in the first 
six months of their widowhood.' 

Thus, the policy of 18'71-85 reaulted, not in any altera^ 
tion of the classic orders of 1844, 1847, and 1852, or in any 
explicit reversal of the policy hitherto pursued with regard to 
the aged and the sick, but only in a general " tightening up " 
of the administration of relief by boards of guardians all over 
the country. We shall see this general " tightening up " more 
in detail in the examination of the treatment of various 
classes. That examination will also reveal the effect of the 
reaction against this tightening up, which set in about 1885 
— a reaction which showed itself in the relaxation, usually at 
the instance or with the encour^ement of Parliament and 
successive presidents, of the conditions of relief to specific 
classes. 

A. — The Asle-bodied 
(i.) Natwnal Uniformity 
In the absence of new Statutes, and of alterations in the 
General Orders relating to the relief by boards of guardians 
of the able-bodied, there was, of course, between 1871 and 
1907, no step towards national uniformity. The country 
continued to be divided up geographically into three regions, 

I LettBT, sigueti bj Sir John Lainbort, to Mr. Albvrt Pell, M.P., Ohairmatl 
of Central Poor Law Conference, 12th May 1877. in Saventli Anuusl Eeport, 
1877-8, pp. 61-7. 
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according to whether or not the Central Authority had per- 
mitted the grant of outdoor relief to ahle-bodied men, aubject 
to a labour test ; and to whether or not it had permitted 
outdoor relief to able-bodied women without children. And 
unlike the period 1847-18'71, that of 1871-1907 did not 
witne89 any important alteration in the geographical cxtensioQ 
of these three regions, though the relative populations altered 
very considerably. The general policy of the Central 
Authority, in issuing the Outdoor Belief Prohibitory Order to 
rural districts, with or without the Labour Test Order when 
required, and in issuing to the large towns the Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order, was continued throughout the whole period.* 

(ii.) The Workhtmse Test 

What happened for the first five-and-twenty years of the 
Local Government Board was, as we have indicated, a general 
tightening up in the administration of all three regions. The 
Central Authority intimated that it would not easily give the 
approval that was necessary for any departure from the 
orders. " In unions where the Prohibitory Order is in force," 
said the circular to the inspectors of 2nd December 1871, 
" the workhouse test should be strictly applied. . . . The 
Board will not be prepared to sanction any cases which are 
not reported within the time limited by the order, and in 
which the reports do not contain a detailed statement of the 
paupers to which they refer, showing the number of their 
respective families with the ages and number of children 
employed, amount of wages of the several members of the 
family at work, cause of destitution, period during which they 
have been without employment, amount of relief, if any, given 
previously to the transmission of the report, and what extent 
of accommodation for all classes exists in the workhouse at the 
time," * 

' It u to b« noted th&t Mr. Locglej, in 1878, drew attention to tLo 
UDocrtaint; of prtctioe caused by the Uck of definition of "able-bodied," and 
the diirerent senses in which it was used ia the official docameDts. He pointed 
out that the abaenca of definition eerioiuty impaired adniniatratiou, aod nrged 
that autboritstive iustmctiona ahoald be issaed (Mr. Looglej'e Report in Third 
Annual Report, 1873-4, p. 174). We do not Hnd that an; action waa taken. 

* Circular of 2nd DcMmber 1871, in Firat Awinal Baport, ]871-2, p. 67. 
With regard to the 8£i,3Bfl ]iiinona who reeeived oatdoor relief on let Jannsry 
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Ae times became bad, the Central Authority received 
"applications . . . lor a relaxation of the provisions of the 
General Out-relief Prohibitory Order, and for the substitution 
of an outdoor labour test for the more effective test of 
destitution afforded by the offer of relief in the workhousa" 
Instead of yielding to these requests, as had formerly 
happened, the Central Authority now replied, " that the 
Supplemental Outdoor Labour Test Order is not intended 
to supersede, but to be subsidiary to the General Out-relief 
Prohibitory Order, and should not be brought into operation 
80 long as there is sufficient room in the workhouse avail- 
able for able-bodied paupers."' "A strict adherence to 
the workhouse teat," said the Central Authority, " on such 
occasions when temporary relief is demanded solely from the 
state of the weather, is essentially beneficial to the labouring 
classes, and conducive to their real interest A certainty of 
obtaining outdoor relief in his own home, whenever he may 
demand it, extinguishes in the mind of the labourer all 
motive for husbanding his earnings, and induces him to 
rely exclusively upon the rates, instead of upon his own 
savings, for any momentary relief which he may require 
from the sudden cessation of his usual employment. The 
unfailing application of the workhouse test, on the other 
hand, makes him at once aware that the only form in which 
he can receive relief is as an ordinary inmate of the work- 
1S73, as "able-bodied male paupers" (including, it must be remembered, 
18,037 wires and 45,265 cbildiea of mob nieD. 15,133 men relieved on 
accouiit or their own dcknoss, S672 on account of the eickoeas of wire or child, 
and only ISSB merely for want of work), the Central Authority observed 
without di«cnmiQation, that: "Thcie would he, in our opinion, no tniteriol 
difficulty in enforcing, throDghoot all the unions, the taXv.ta.TypTovi3WK which 
forbida tbe allowance of relief to this class of persons except in a workhonse" 
(Third Annual Report, 1873-1, p. liv). But no Buch " prariaion " existed, in 
any Statute or Order, or even in any official Circular, so far as we can discover. 
Mr. Corbatt had once snggested that ho should "cncoutago honrds of guardians 
to abstain /ar niore (Aan M promt, from giving out-relief to able-bodied men on 
account of their own sickness or accident," But even he did not proposB its 
refosal in all eases (Ur. Corbett's Bei«rt of 10th August 1871). We cannot 
Rnd that the Central Authority had ever before formally xesati to give its 
approval, tf it really intended to do so by this tinier dictvjm, to tho suggeatioo 
that sick persons ought not to receive ouljloor relief. 

' Fourth Annual Report, 1874-5, p. ivii. It olao received " applications from 
a few other unions for absent to temporaiy out-relief in tbe esse of boatmen 01 
other parsons thrown out of work by tha frost." Snnclion was not actually 
refused, but it was jiointed out that tlic guucdiuna should hare offered the 
workhouse (iWi,). 
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house, and the strongest iDducement to support himself and 
his family is thus held out to him. itn inducement altogether 
wanting when the guaixlians, upon his application, readily 
grant him outdoor reliel!" ' 

But, aa already mentioned, the Central Authority, though 
pressed to do so, did not consent to make the Out-relief 
Prohibitory Order coextensive with the country. " The 
Order," it replied, " is now in force in all the rural unions 
. . . and in many urban unions also, and the Board 
continue to apply its provisions from time to time to other 
unions as often as the circumstances enable them to do so, 
but it baa never been attempted to apply the provisions 
of the Order to the Metropolis, or those centres of manu- 
facturing industry where large numbers of persons are 
periodically thrown out of employment by sudden and 
extensive depi-essiona of trade." * In such places, as it was 
explained, it would certainly be found necessary to abrogate 
the Order at those periods, and this would weaken its force 
generally. 

(iii.) The Labour Test 

Where the relief of able-bodied men outside the work- 
house was not prohibited, we see the Central Authority in 
these years not only rigidly maintaining the rule as to a 
labour test (whether under the Out-relief Eegulation Order 
or under a Labour Test Order supplementary to the Out- 
relief Prohibitory Order) ; but also seeking to make the 
administration more strict. This rule, it was explained in 
1879, "is one the value of which has been experienced at 
various times, and in various parts of the country, as a 
teat of the actual destitution of the applicant ; and to the 
observance of which, in times of serious pressure, such as the 
present, the Board attach very great importance. The Board 
are not prepared to suspend the operation of the articles in 
question generally ; but if while applying its provisions, the 
guardians should be of opinion that, in certain special cases which 
might arise, it would be proper that the strict application 

' Fourth Annual Report, 1874-5, p. xriii. 

' LetWr of Local OoveniBient Board to Chairman of Central Poor Law 
OonrerencB, 12th May 1877, in Ssveotb Annnal Report, 1877-8, p. Ba. 
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of these provisions should not be enforced, the Board, on 
receiving a particular report of the circuinataDces under 
Article 10 of the Order, would he pi-epured to give their 
favourable consideration to the caaea." ' Even in such a 
severe crisis of unemployment as that of 1879-81, when the 
number of men thrown out of work was probably greater 
than at any date from 1841 down to the present day, the 
Central Authority held to its view of what the labour test 
should be. " For this object," it was explained, " the opera- 
tions of breaking stone and picking oakum (when peiformed 
under proper superintendence) are in many respects very 
appropriate, and, having regard to the objection to employing 
paupers on work of a productive character, which may interfere 
with the ordinary callings or employment of any portion of 
the independent population of the district, the Board are 
unable to suggest any other kind of work than those named." * 
Nor was even breaking stone or picking oakum to bo paid 
for as wages, or regarded as employment. " With regard to 
the proposal of the [Warrington] guardians to pay 2s. 6d. for 
each ton of stones broken," the Central Authority stated 
" that the task is intended merely for a test of destitution, 
and that the relief granted to each pauper should not be 
proportioned to the quantity of stone broken by him, but to 
the necessities of his case."' The inspectors were instructed 
to press the guardians everywhere not to grant even admission 
to "the stoneyard" as a matter of course; "orders to able- 
bodied men for relief in the labour yard should only be given 
from week to week " ; and the homes of the men so relieved 
should be visited by the relieving officer at leaat once a 
fortnight.* Moreover, even this relief was intended to be 
only temporary ; and the conditions were sometimes made 
more onerous after the first few weeks, " In the Poplar 
Union, at the expiration of the first month, the applicant 
is required to come to the stoneyard an hour earlier and \a 

' Local Govsmment Board to Bristol Union, ISth Jamury 1879, Loeoi 
Gavfmment CkTonidt, 26tli January 187B, p. 6B. 

' Local Government Board to Bcdminiater DDJon, Jannary 1881 j in 
loetU Oovtrameni ChroiiieU, Stli January 1881, p. 35. 

* Letter, Local GoTemraent Board to Warrington Union, Hardi 1878 j 
in lacul Ooventnimt ChTonicle, SDth March 1S78, p. 253. 

• Oircnlar of 2nd December IBTl, in First Annual Report, 1871-2, p, 07 ; 
set Mr. Corbett'B Report of 10th Augnat 1S71. 
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leave an hour later than before, and to break an additional 
bushel of stones." ' Gradually we see it being assumed, 
even as regards unions under the Out-relief Regulation Order, 
tbat it is merely " when the workhouse accommodation is 
insufficient," ' or "so long as they have not adequate work- 
house accommodation," ' that reUef should be given with a 
labour test. Eight down to February 1886, the Centi-al 
Authority declared that it "would not feel justified in 
relaxing" the regulations which prohibited relief to able- 
bodied men, however temporary and undeserved might be 
their want of employment, " without any such test of destitu- 
tion aa is provided by admission to a properly manned 
workhouse, or the performance of an adequate task of work." 
To cope with the distress caused by unemployment, the 
Holbom Guardians on 9th February 1886 were, in fact, 
expressly told to hire a stoneyard.* 



(iv.) The Modified Workhotise Test Order 

In one union there was an attempt, to which the 
Central Authority iu 1887 gave its approval by Special 
Order, to substitute for the labour test provisions of the 
Out-reHef Regulation Order, a ."special application of the 
" Workhouse Test." * This Order, limited in duration to 
twelve months, permitted outdoor relief to be giveu to the 
wife and family of an able-bodied man, without a labour 
test, on condition that the man himself entered the work- 
house. This device was intended to get over the three 
principal obstacles to the universal adoption of the "Work- 
house Teat" for the able-bodied, viz. the lack of sutScient 
accommodation in workhouses ; the objection to " breaking up 
the home"; and the undeairabiUty of bringing the wives, 

I Mr. Corbett's Report of 10th August 1871. 

' lastmctioD&l letter to inspocton (?) December IB78 ; cited hy Mr. Cullej 
(inspector), to Newcastle Boird of Gnardiuia, tea US. archives, 38th December 
1878, 

' Local GoTorninent Board letter to Holborn Union, Bth Fehnwry 1886, 
in Houae of Com mo as, No. S9 of 1886, p. 40. 

• JWrf. pp. 40-1. 

» Special Order to Whitechajwl Union, 18th April 1887. Tiia now 
departure wu not mentioned in the Annual Report, and the Onier bos not, 
as far a.i we know, been genera)]; pabUehoil. 
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and especially the children, under workhouse influences. 
This Order, which was not renewed on its expiry, and not 
issued to any other union for nearly twenty years, was, as 
we have said, asked for as a means of making the administra- 
tion of relief more stringent than it was under the Out-relief 
Regulation Order. Combined with the establishment of a 
special " Test Workhouse," which we shall presently describe, 
it might come near to being a penal alternative. But it is, 
as we shall see afterwards, important rather as a precedent 
capable also of application in an entirely humanitarian way. 

(v.) 77ie T^t Workhouse 

It must be noted that, whilst the inspectorate was in 

these years doing its utmost to insist on " the offer of the 
house " to all able-bodied persons, it was also encouraging 
boards of guardians to make the workhouse for such persons 
an exclusively disciplinary institution. This had, as we have 
mentioned, been suggested by Mr. Corbett in 1868. The 
pressure on the accommodation of the Metropolitan work- 
houses, and the mixing together of so many different classes 
of inmates, made it impossible, Mr, Corbett had pointed out, 
"to apply the workhouse as a test of destitution to single 
able-bodied men." * " In urging u}Xin boards of guardians 
in the Metropolis," repeated his successor, Mr, Longley, " as 
I have lately had occasion to do almost daily, the application 
of the workhouse test, I have not infrequently been met by 
the startling admission that the workhouse is attractive to 
paupers ; that tliere are many persons in the workhouse who 
could maintain themselves out of doors; and, in short, that 
the workhouse furnishes no test of destitution. All arguments 
in support of the workhouse test which assume the existence 
of a ' well-regulated workhouse ' (to use the language of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry, 1833) must fail at 
once when addressed to guardians whose workhouse offers 
attractions to the indolent. And I have reason to think 
that the aversion to the proper and free use of the workhouse 
which distinguishes many Metropolitan boards of guardians, 
' Mr. Oorbett's Report of 14th Jniiuary 1888, in TVentipth Annual Btport 
if tha Poor Law Board, 1867-8, p. 128 ; repeated in hia Eoport of 10th Allguat 
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ifl in some measure due to the failure of the workhouses, 
as at present administered, to satisfy the essential cooditious 
of their establisbinent." ' 

Mr. Longley was told to prepare an elaborate report on 
indoor relief in the Metropolis, and in this he expressed his 
emphatic opinion that " the deterrent disciphne . . . fails at 
present to be duly enforced in London workhouses almost 
without exception , , . The general tone of their administra- 
tion is that of the alrmhouse rather than of the workhouse 
system." ' He traced this inconvenient laxity to the very 
nature of the general workhouse for all classes, which the 
Central Authority liad substituted for the series of specialised 
institutions recommended in the Report of 1834. "The 
presence in a workhouse," he said, " of the sick, or of any class 
in whose favour the ordinary discipline must be relaxed, and 
who receive special indulgences, has an almost inevitable 
tendency to impair the general discipline of tlie establishment." ' 
The very improvement in the workhouses, which, under the 
Central Authority's own pressure, was taking place in these 
years, bad, in fact, brought to hght the inherent drawback of 
the general workhouse. Hence the able-bodied, like the 
children aud the sick, were now to be accommodated by them- 
selves. Thus we find, from 1871 onwards, the idea of the 
" Test Workhouse," an institution set apart exclusively for the 
able-bodied, where they could be subjected {to use Mr. 
Longley's words) to " such a system of labour, discipline, and 
restraint as shall be sufficient to outweigh," in the estimation 
of the inmates, " the advantages " which they enjoy. Mr. 
Longley declared that the main object of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act of 1867 had been, not exclusively, or even 
principally, the better accommodation of the sick, but the intro- 
duction of classification by institutions, with the double object 
of, on the one hand, an improved treatment of the sick, and, 
on the other, " the establishment of a stricter and more 



k 



' Office MiiiBle by Mr. Longley, 1873. Much tha ssmo words 
Annnsl Beport. The " lai discipline of the norUioiise " in London 
u tending " to deprive it of its ranctian as n teet " (Mr. Longley 'i 
Third Annual Report of the Local Govemment Board, 1B7B-J, p. 16 

' Mr, Longley'a Report on Indoor Belief in the MetropoUa ; 
Annual Report, 1S71-&, p. 49. 

3 Ibid. p. (2. 
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deterrent diacipline io workhouses."* Circumstances, he eaid, 
had delayed the accomplishment of the latter purpoae, but it 
was now time for the Central Authority to " urge upon 
guardians the establishment in workhouses of a more distinctly 
deterrent system of discipline and diet than has hitherto been 
secured," involving " a reconsideration of the conditions ot 
pauper labour and service in workhouaea," ' 

Under the influence of the inspectorate, we see half the 
anions in London gradually agreeing to take advantage of the 
powers given by the Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, and to 
■make use, for their able-bodied paupers, of the workhouse of 
the Poplar Union, wlilch now sent its sick to the new "sick 
asylum," its children to the district school, and its aged and 
inflrm to the workhouse of another union." This establish- 
ment of a test workhouse for the able-bodied received at tirst 
the warm commendation of the Central Authority,* The 
Poplar workhouse, with ita rigid discipline, its absolutely 
limited diet and its severe task of monotonous toil (oakum- 
picking and stone -pounding), measured not by time but by a 
prescribed quantity, became a terror. For the next seven 
years, we see the guardians oGTering, sometimes to " trouble- 

' Mr. Longley's Report on Indoor Helief in the Metropolis, in Foorth 
Anoaal Report, 1874-9, p. 4S. 

* Ibii. p. 47. Wb h»Ts not verified the itatement th«t the intention of 
the UeCropoUtan Poor Act of 1867 inclndedthe sUocation of sepKnite workhotiiee 
axclnuvelj for the sblB-bodied. We tee tliat in Janauy 1809 Mr. Ck>rbett 
wu snggestiiig it u if it were &d i(1e4 of his own. "I am more than ever 
oODTincod," he uys, "that dug of the gieat WKotB of the Metrnpolia is the 
eatablLahnienC of new, or the appro[>riation of eiieting workhooaea lor the able- 
bodied cluaea of ^rmift of unions, in each of which one aei only should be 
received ; a far more complete sjatem of cUsaification maintained than has 
hitherto been attempted, at least in Metropolitan workhoasea ; and atriot 
discipline enforoed onder proper regulatiooB and superinteDdcnce " (Ur, 
Corbetfa lUpoH of 4th January 1868, in Twentieth Anunal Report ol the Poor 
Law Board, ISS7-S. p. 136). Whether or not thia wu eiactlf in the mind of 
the legislature or of the Central Authority in 1867, it seems tnio, as Mr. Longley 
pointed out, that the provisions of the Metropolilan Poor Act were extensive 
enough to cover, " whether directly or indirectly," not merely an improvement 
in workhouse sick wards, but " the reoeption iu distinct buildings of separate 
classes of paupers or . . . olusili cation, not in ■ workhouse, but b; work- 
houses" (Mr. Loagley'a Report on ludoor Relief in the Metropolis, in Foarth 
Annual RJeport of the Local Government Bosrd, I874-G, p. 42). 

s Special Order to Poplar and Stepney, leth October 1871 ; Special Order to 
Poplar, eth March 1872 (eitending the use of the Poplsj Workhouse to the able- 
bodied of any Metropolitan union) ; Mr. Corbett'e Report of 10th August 1871. 

< First Annual Report, 1871-2, p. Miv ; Second Annual Koport, 1872-8, 
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some " paupers, aometimea to all able-bodied applicants, male 
or female — not outdoor relief upon a labour test — but " an 
order for Poplar." " Notwithstanding the considerable number 
of unions which have availed themselves of this privilege, the 
number . . ■ who have accepted tlie relief, or haviug accepted 
it, have remained in the workhouse, has been so small that, 
although the workhouae will contain 768 persons, there were 
in it at the close of last year only 166 inmates."' In 1878, 
however, the Metropolitan police niagistratea seem to have 
expressed disapproval of the penal character which the 
institution had assumed. A woman brought up for refttsing 
to do her task of oakum -pitking at Poplar was discharged, 
with the oliservation that such work was not a fit task to set 
to women in receipt of Poor Law relief. On these sentiments 
becoming known, as the Poplar Guardians informed the 
Central Authority, " the master of the workhouae has a very 
considerable amount of trouble in getting any work done now 
by the inmates." The Central Authority, in reply, sympathised 
Vith the difficulty, but could, aft«r six weeks' deliberation, 
do nothing but express the hope that the T'oplar Guardians 
would be able to convert the magistrates to their views.* 

' SecDod Anunsl Bepart, 1372-3, p. xxrit. 

' Letters, Fopliir GuardUns to Local Goveroment Board, 4th Norember 
187S ; Local Govemmeiit Board Xo PopUr QaardiaaB, 19th December 1867. 
Even tliU very strict Board of Guardiana had, in 1871, used, u *, lahoor 
teat for women, "a task of work t» a lutdU-'nom . . . provided by the 
guardians," and this had baen reoommended even by Mr. Corbett (Mr. Corbett's 
Report of 10th August 1371). But oakum-picking had apparently been 
BubstitutHi for needlework, and the Central Authority, in 1878, did not «ee 
ita way to any alternative. " With regard to the objection ... to oakum, 
picking as on employment for women . . . very great dilltculty waa experienced 
in Ending labour which shall not interfere with the market for the work of the 
independent poor, and . . . even oakum-picking is not altogether free from thta 
objection. . . . Work of this description is in ose iu workhousee in viriaila 
part* of the comitrj, not aa punishment . , . hut as one of the moat available 
means of employing the able-hodiad indoor paupera. . . . General experience 
haa ahown that it ia not phyaicallj injurious, and in this particular workhouse 
it is found that many of the female psupera can pick the preacribed quantity 
with eaae. , . . It is erroneous to suppose that a particular description of work is 
necessarily degrading hecanse it happens to be «lBcted in gaols, since there are 
but few hinds of menial vrark in alt large iustitutians to which the same 
objection may not also be applied ; and it shoald be added thst, unless this kind 
of employment is resortEd to, it would not be praclicsble to find sufficient ooelipa- 
tion for the female iumstes of the workhouses, and that enforced idleneea is more 
demoralising than even disofpeeable work ' " (Local Government Board to Poplar 
Union, 19th December 1878, iti Loral Oovemnunt Chronicle, 4th January 187B, 
pp. S-9), Tneuty years later theoffiiiai view, as we shall see, completely changad. 
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The difficulty seems to have continued, for, in 1881, the 
Central Authority issued an Order permitting the Poplar 
Guardians to use their workhouse for other than the able- 
bodied, thus bringing the experiment to an end.^ 

It is to be noted that, in spite of the Poplar experience, 
the policy of a apecial " Test House," devoted exclusively to 
the able-bodied, continued to be pressed on guardians by the 
Inspectorate. The Birmingham Guardians established such a 
"test house," in 1880, but it seems to have been opened to 
other classes in 1887.* In the latter year, notwithstanding 
this renewed abandonment, we see Mr. Henley pressing the 
same policy on the Manchester Guardians, leading them to 
visit Birmingham to inspect the test house there.' In the 
Metropolis, the inspectorate got the Kensington workhouse 
made use of in 1882, in substitution for that of Poplar, 
though only for males ; and able-bodied applicants were, for 
thirteen years, referred thither. This arrangement came to au 
end in 1905, greatly to the regret of the inspectorate. This 
Kensington test house, it was said, " for many years did useful 
work aa a place where really able-bodied men were received 
from all parts of London, and kept hard at work under strict 
surveillance- As the Kensington Guardians now need the work- 
house for their own purposes this arrangement has of necessity 
ceased . . . The number of really able-bodied men in the 
London workhouses at one time ia never very large, but it is 
large enough to make it extremely desirable that there should 
be at least one workhouse exclusively for such a class, to which, 
and to which only, they might be admitted." * 

' Special Order to PopUr UnioD, 4th Februnry 1881; Local Governnieut 
Bo&i4 to Poplar Guardians, 8th Pebraary ISSl ; MS. Minutet, Poplar 
Quardi&DS, IStli February 1881. 

> Special Orders of 13th October ISSO, 24th August 1881, and 11th 
February 1887. 

' U3. Minutes, Manvheater GuardisuB, July and August 1887. The 
MaUGhcitei Guardians did not act on thia, but ten yean later united with the 
Ohorlton Guardians in settiag aside (under tho Poor Law Act 187S) one work- 
houie for the double piirpone ofa casual ward and " a test bouiie for able-bodied 
pBupcn" (Ste Special Orders to Manchester and Chorlton, dated 20th March 
18B7, and 9th April 1898 ; Twenty-Seventh Annual Eei>ort, 1897-9, pp. 127-8). 
Thii still continues. The whole eiperienca of these Able-bodied Test Work- 
houses is reviewed in the Minority Report, 1909. 

• Mr. Lockwood'B Report, in Ttiirty-fifth Annual Rcjiort, 190G-6, p. 446. 
Alread; in 1808, however, the Uentral AuUiority biid told its inspectors to urge 
that oakum -picking, which had beni the staple of tlie l«at workhouse, ihonld ba 
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As an adjunct of the policy of the deterrent workhoiue 
for the able-bodied, we Lave to not« the coming-in of com- 
pulsory detflntion. This, of course, had been entirely absent 
from "the principles of 1834," according to which every 
inmate of the workhouse waa to be free to quit it, with no 
more notice than waa required for the convenience of the 
establishment. "Much evil," said a Circular of 1871, "has 
arisen, and . . . the discipline of the workhouse has been 
seriously impaired by the frequent exercise of the power 
which the inmates have hitherto possessed of dischai^ng 
themselvea from the workhouse at short and uncertain noUoe, 
claiming re-admission as might best suit their inclination and 
convenience." This was remedied by a statute in 1871 which 
gave the guardians a power to detain, with which we ehall 
deal in our section on the workhouse.^ 

(vi) Tht Provision of Employmeni 
In the midst of all the efforts of the inspectorate to secure 
stricter administration, made apparently with the ungrudging 
support of the Central Authority, there came, in February 
1886, an altogether incongruous intervention by the new 
President (Mr. Chamberlain), who had then been only a few 
weeks in office. On 19th February 1886, he addressed a 
public letter to the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, saying that " there is considerable distress amongst 
workpeople of a class above that of the persons who usually 

fQVen op, at an occupation for worktioiuw inmat«i, ei[i«cially for women ; and 
did not suggest any possible sltamatiTB (Twsatj- eighth Annaal Kei>art, 189B-9, 
p. Iiuiv). " Oakura- picking by the ioniatea of the workhouses should be 
dUcontinued," said Mr. Chaplin {Eanaard, 23rd Maj 1898, voL G8, p. 323). 
Thia Has ■ complete revereid o! polic;. As recently as 1390 the Oentnl 
Authority had aotoally invited the Poplar Board of Quardians ta trndertalce some 
oakum- picking for the Oovemment, and the board bad undertaken to pick 30 
tons at £3 ))er ton (Local Goremment Board to Poiikr Board of Guardians, 
Bth July 1890). By 1904, not only oakum. picking, but also oom-grinding 
with a piecework task, was given up. " A* Tcgarda the propoa^ task of corn- 
grinding, the board atat« that in cases where their conient is Deoeasary they do 
not sanction a task of com-griDding by quantity, and they consider that a time 
limit should be Hied for such work. As U> oakum- picking, they are of opinion 
that, on account of its asaDciations, it is open to objection as a task for 
woT'khonse inmates, and as far as praatioable, it ahoald be discontinued for 
alt inmates of workhouses" (Load QoTemmeut Board to Islington Union, 
September 1904 ; I,oatI aovenmciU Ckrmlde, 8th Octoher 1904, p. 1049), 

' 34 A 35 Vio. c. 103, aec. 4; Circular of IBth November 1871, in First 
Annual R<:]>Drt, 1371-2, p. S4. 
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■l^ly for poor law relief " ; and urging the Board " to 
expedite aa far as practicable the commeDcement of any 
public works which they may be contemplating, so that 
additional employment may be afforded." ' Four weeks later 
this policy was embodied in ft circular to all boards of guar- 
dians, which may be said to have beguD, fur good or for evil, 
a new era as regards the treatment of such of the able-bodied 
as were classed aa " the unemployed." Whikt nominally 
upholding the workhouse test and, when that ia imposaible, 
the labour test,' for the rehef of the able-bodied pauper, 
the circular lays it down emphatically that an altogether 
diSetent provision must be made for the unemployed wage- 
earner. The President was " convinced that in the ranks 
of those who do not ordinarily seek poor law relief there 
is evidence of much and increa.sing privation," among persons 
" usually in regular employment" It was, in his view, " not 
desirable that the working classes should be familiarised with 
Poor Law Relief"; and the guardians were recommended "to 
endeavour to arrange" with the local municipal authorities 
for the execution of such public works aa the laying out, 
paving and cleansing of streets, sewerage and water works, 
the laying-out of recreation grounds and new cemeteries, and 
" spade husbandry on sewage farms." The men to be selected 
from among the special class leferred to were to be engaged 
by the municipal authorities upon the recommendation of the 
guardians. They were to be paid wages, though at somewhat 
below the ordinary rates ; every encouragement being given to 
the municipal authorities to raise loans for the purpose. The 
men would thus not be paupers, nor in receipt of anything from 
the Poor Rate, the intervention of the guardians being con- 
fined to inciting the local municipal authorities to undertake 
the work, and to recommending the candidates for employment.' 

1 Mr. ChsroberUin to Metropolitan Board of Works, I9th February 1888, 
in Eonsa of Commone, No. 89 of ISSS, p. 41. 

' The Circular inciilentatlj criticised the character of th« labour bist usually 
impoaed oti the ahlehodied applicant for poor relief, as being unfit for skilled 
artisans. Spade labour was eng^ted aa " leas objection ahle " ; uid "the board 
will be glut to assist tba gnardiaoB by anthoriBiDg the hiring of land for the 
purpose" of setting a task of work to able-bodied paupen on ontdoor relief 
(Oimtlar of Ifith Marob 1883, in Sixteenth Annual Report, 1686-7, p. 6). 
This has now been done at Leicester, where the board of guardians hires land on 
which to set the able-bodied to dig (Tliirty-third Annual Report, 1903-4, p. SO!)}. 

' Oircnlar of 15th March 1886, in Siiteenth Annaal Report, 1888-7. pp. B-7. 
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The policy thus laid down by Mr. CbamberlaiD, of findiag 
municipal work for the unemployed, was, it will be seen, a 
revival of the expedient adopted in the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine. But Mr. Chamberlain omitted to safeguard bis 
proposal in the way in which the works started out of the 
Government loans to the Lancashire municipal authorities in 
1863-6 had been (in practice, though not explicitly in terms) 
safeguarded. It was not explained — perhaps it was not 
realised — that the conditions of success in the Lancashire 
experiment had been : (L) that no pretence should be made of 
taking on the unemployed as such, and, in particular, that t)ie 
casual labourer class, whether temporarily unemployed or 
not, should be definitely excluded ; and (ii.) that the direct 
advantage to unemployed workmen should be limited to the 
taking on, to do the unskilled labourer's work, of a restricted 
proportion of selected applicants, not of the labouring but oi 
the skilled artisan class. These necessary conditions were 
not expounded by the Central Authority either in 1886 or 
in subsequent years. Successive presidents repeated Mr. 
Chamberlain's suggestions, with no more limitations than he 
had laid down. Mr. Eitchie, for instance, in the following 
year, told a deputation of Boards of Guardians that, although 
they could not legally give employment, as distinguished from 
poor relief, they "might assist the local authorities, if the 
latter undertook pubhc works, by sending to them persons 
applying for relief, who would no doubt prefer to be relieved 
by temporary employment rather than by becoming a burden 
on the rates."' In 1891 (a year of "good trade," by the 
way) Mr. Ritchie sent a circular to the Metropolitan vestries 
and district boards, urging them to provide employment by 
street cleaning, etc., " in concert with the Boards of Guardians," 
who were to be "afforded the opportunity of recommending 
for employment persons who from their previous circumstances 
and condition it is most desirable should not be placed under 
the necessity of receiving relief at the cost of the rates."' 

Mr. Ritchie to deputation m to children in workhousos, an Local Govern- 

Chronicle, 17th December 1887, p. 1058. 

Cirouliir of leth January 18B1, in Twentieth Annual Report, lS90-fll, 
p. 'IW ; Local Goyemment Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, 21st January 
lasi {tee for ^e action thereon of Boards of Oiiardians, MS. arcbiveB, Poplar 
Bowd of Ouardiana, January 1861). 
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Similar letters were sent to the Boards of Guardians. In 
November 1892, Mr. Fowler, afterwards Lord Wolverhampton, 
reproduced Mr. Chamberlain's Circular of 1886, and recom- 
mended municipal works, " in order that the pauperisation 
of those persons whose difficulties are occasioned only by 
exceptional circumstances arising from temporary scarcity of 
employment . . . may aa far aa practicable be avoided." ' 
In 1893 again, under Mr. Shaw Lefevre's presidency, similar 
circulars were sent out.* In 1895, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, after- 
wards Lord Eversley, again issued circulars using the very 
phrases of that of 1886, which were addressed, first to all the 
boards of guardians, and then to all the rural and urban 
district councils, asking the former about the distress, and 
urging the latter to undertake works, in conference with the 
boards of guardians, in order to afford employment to artisans 
and others, reduced to want through the piolonged frost.' 
The House of Commons, two days later, appointed a 
Committee to consider what could be done, at the request 
of which circulars were sent to all municipalities and district 
councils asking what had been done.* Called upon to justify 
itself by the Committee presided over by Mr., afterwards 
Sir Henry, Campbell - BannemiaD, the Central Authority 
explained what had been done, both in the way of Presidential 
Circulars about unemployment, and in the way of Poor Law 
relief to the able-bodied. It did not in this emergency 
suggest or issue any new General Orders, but it sanctioned 
" departures from the niles as regards outdoor relief in 
particular cases." ° Moreover, there was, as Sir Hugh Owen 
explained, " no indisposition on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to comply with an application from a board of 

' Oircolar of 11th November 18B2, !□ TwcDty'SecoBd Auamil Baport, 
18S2-3, p. 38. 

* Circul&ra of 27th Much uid 30tli S«pt«iiibar 1693, Twenty-third Annual 
Beport, 1893-4, pp. liir-lxv ; Board of Trade Report on Agencies and Methodi 
for dealing with the Dnemployed, 1893 (C. 7182), pp. 187-206. 

* Twenty -fourth Annual Kaport, 1894-5, pp. lixiliiiii. The local anthori ties 
were taking action before the Circular waa lent ', ue, for ioatance, M3. Minutea, 
Biadford Board of Guardians, 4th February 1896, showiug that they had 
decided on a deputation to the town cortncil ou 23rd January ; and that the 
town council, on 25th January, had agreed to lind work in clearing away aiiow. 

* I^id. p. l»Ti'' ; First, Second, and Third Eeporta of the Select Oommittw 
on Diatress fiaia Want of Employment, 1895. 

* Twenty-fourth Anuual Heport, 1894-5, p. Iiiiv. 
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gnardians for the issue of the Outdoor Labour Test Order 
when the circumstances have appeared to he such as to require 
it." ^ Meauwhile the public controversy that was taking place, 
the reports of the proceedings of the Committee, and above 
all the circulars demanding information from all the local 
authorities in the Kingdom, enormously stimulated the idea 
that the unemployed had got to be specially dealt with in 
such a way as to " prevent the stigma of pauperism, and the 
consequent loss of citizenship."' Tlie Committee, after 
nuddng elaborate inquiries, practically endorsed the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain's Circular of 1886, of bringing municipal 
work to the aid of the unemployed, and carried it even further. 
They definitely recommended the adoption, as a constant 
feature of municipal work, though only in respect of the 
annually recurring slackness of employment in the winter 
months, of the policy of using the public orders in such a way 
as to regularise the aggregate volume of employment As 
regards the Metropolis, it was recommended that individual 
boards of guardians might contribute, with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, half the cost of the works undertaken by the 
vestries or district boards at their instance.* Moreover, as 
it had been discovered that the Acts of 1819 and 1830 had 
not been repealed, which authorised the local Poor Law 
authorities to purchase or hire not exceeding 60 acres of 
land on which to set the poor to work at reasonable wages — 
statutes which the Central Authority had persistently ignored 
as obsolete, and had refused to make the rules under which 
alone they could be made operative — the Committee 
recommended: "That the Local Government Board shonid 
consider the application of such powers, and make rules for 
the usa of boards of guardians in relation thereto." * 

' Third Report of Select Oommittec on Distreu from Want of EmptoymenC, 
189E, p. 560. 

' The I^rd Mayor of Manchester, in reply to depuUtioD from the Chorllon 
Board of Guardians, 1895 ; su Seconil Report of Committee on Diatreaa fmrii 
Want of Employment, 1806, p. hi). 

' Third Report of Oomniittee on Distress from Want of Employmenl, 1895, 
p. T. The Committee bIbo recommended Che abolition of the penalty of di)i> 
franchise man t, on perBons in receipt of poor relief, so far as " the deserving maji 
forced to hecome dejiendsnt on puhlie aid " was concerned (Ibid.), 

• Itnd. p. if. See Mr. Shaw Lefevre'a answer in House of Commom, 
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Finally we come, with regard to the relief of the section 
of the able-bodied who may be deemed to be "the unemployed," 
to Mr. LoDg's scheme, embodied in the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905, under which distresB committees of the local 
municipal councils, formed partly of members nominated by 
the boards of guardians, are empowered to make special 
provision for those of the able-bodied who are " unemployed," 
without their becoming paupers, in the way of : (i.) emigration ; 
(ii.) internal migration; (iii.) temporary employment; (iv.) 
farm colonies ; or (v.) labour exchanges ; at the expense, so 
far as emigration, migration, labour exchanges, and the cost of 
the whole machinery are concerned, of the local municipal 
rates, and, so far aa the actual rehef or wages is concerned, of 
voluntaiy subscriptions or subventions from the National 
Exchequer.' 

(vii.) Thx Farm. Colony 

Meanwhile various boards of guardians had obtained the 
sanction of the Central Authority for another method of 
dealing with that section of the able-bodied who are termed 
" the unemployed." Upon the pressing and repeated advice 
of tlie Central Authority itself, the Poplar Board (which did 
not at first respond to the suggestion*) had in later yeara 
cordially co-operated with the local municipal authority in 
making employment for the unemployed. The increase in the 
number of able-bodied applicants had continued. Tbe work- 

18th Febrnsry 1896 {Hajoard, rol. 80, p. 969). The Central Atjthority 
persistwl in its attitudB with rcgnrd to these poBcrs, and the rules, without 
which tlie; CADDot be used, have not iu fact been iaaued ; are, Mr. Gerald 
Balfoor's nnswar in House of Commona, 19th July 1905 {Hamard, vol. 149, 
pp. 1179-80). Similar powers were, bowerer, granted to diatreaa comtnitteea of 
IocaI municipal authoritiea by the Unemployed Workmen Act 1906, ander whicli 
the necessary mlea have been iaiued. 

I b Edw. VII. c. 18 (Uoemployed Workiuea Aet 10OQ) ; Local GoTemiDent 
Board to Metropolitan Mayora, 20th Outober 1904, and Circulars of 24th and 
Slat October 1904, 20th September, 10th October, 8th and 22nd December 
1905, 13th January 1906 ; Orders of SOth September, 10th October, Sth 
December 1905, 13th ilanuary 1903. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1904-G, pp. 
cxxii-iil, 150-e ; Thirty-fifth Aunusl Report, 1905-6, pp, dxii-cidi, 349-433. 

■ In answer to an inquiry in 1837, as to what action hod been taken on the 
Circular of 1886, the Poplar Board of Guardians replied that no eiceptiODal 
meaaures had been taken, and that they had fonud it unnecessary even to o\iea 
a kbonr yard (Local Governinont Board to Poplw, Uth Jauuaiy 1887; 
Poplar t« Local Government Board, 12th .lannary 1887). 
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house was full, and indeed overcrowded. In October 1893 
Mr, Lansbury bad tried in vain to induce his fellow guardians 
to apply for the (Whitechapet) Modified Workhouse Test 
Order, permitting the admisaioii to the workhouse of the men 
alone, whilst the families received outdoor relief. Two months 
later the Central Authority was asked to sanction the ex- 
penditure of £500 chargeable to the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, to provide work for able-bodied applicants on 
three days a week. The Central Authority felt unable to 
sanction so vague a proposal, and practically invited a more 
definite scheme. Presently the idea of a farm colony, on 
which to employ able-bodied men, whilst their families 
remained on outdoor relief in London, received the approval 
of a conference of Metropolitan guardians. The Central 
Authority stated that, whibt it could not sanction any com- 
bination of areas with this object, it would consider any 
proposal by a board of guardians for the purpose. When, 
however, the Poplar Board of Guardians made such a proposal, 
the Central Authority declined to contemplate any action 
under the statutes of 1819 and 1830 already referred to, and 
persisted in r^arding the proposed farm colony as merely a 
branch workhouse, deprecating it on account of the expense 
and distance.* Finally, by the generosity of Mr. Joseph Fels 
in placing land gratuitously at the disposal of tlie Poplar 
Board, the project in 1904 got under way, and the Central 
Authority (after suggesting, as an alternative, the use of the 
test workhouse at Kensington, which, as above mentioned, 
was on the point of coming to an end) sanctioned the extensive 
farm colony at Laindon under the pretence that it was a 
temporary workhouse, to which all the regulations of the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847, and all the elaborately 
prescribed dietaries of the Dietaries and Accounts Order of 
1 900, were nominally to apply.* At first the view of the Central 

' Local Goverunieut Board to Po|ilsr Board of Ouardiaiia, Ifith Jwiuary, 
Sth June, 17th August, and 1th October 1895 ; MS. Minutes, Poiikr Board of 
Gnardicins. 1886-1900. 

' No Order a]i|>carB to have been issued, sunctioning or regulating this new 
eipcriment, the Local GovBrnment Board's approval being apparently conveyed, 
partly by s brief letter, portly by verbal cominuniiAtiona through the insjiector 
(MS. arohives, Poplar Board of Qaardiam, Sth and S2[id July, leth and 30th 
September, 21it October, 25th November 1908 ; I3th April 190* ; Local 
OovemmeDt Board to Poplar Union, 10th and 28tb July 1903, and lltli April 
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Aathority seeioB to liave been that the men were not receiving 
indoor relief, but were, under the Out-relief Kegulation Order 
of 1852, performing a task of work in a temporary workhouse, 
and were thus, we assume, receiving outdoor relief in respect 
of their wives and families in return for such a labour test. 
In February 1905, however, the so-called (Whitechapel) 
Modified Workhouse Teat Order was issued to Poplar, under 
which the men alone could be admitted to the workhouse, and 
become indoor paupers, their wives and families receiving 
outdoor relief.^ 

Meanwhile the farm colony experiment was being tried in 
another form. The Central Authority gave its sanction, in 
March 1904, to the Poplar Board of Guardians sending some 
of their able-bodied male paupers to the Hadieigh farm colony 
of the Salvation Army, at a payment at the rate of £28 ; 12a 
per annum for each man, in addition to the outdoor relief 
granted to his wife and family.' In the following yeai^ it 
gave its sanction to a similar proposal by the Bradford Board 
of Guardians.* We do not know in what other instances the 
Central Authority tried this particular form of the Efttm 
colouy experiment. The Lingfield farm colony of the Church 
Army was also being made use of by some boards of guardians, 
presumably with the sanction of the Central Authority.' We 
do not understand why these interesting farm colony experi- 
ments undertaken by Poplar, Bradford, and other boards of 
1S04. The Ceotiai Antliority nrused to modify the General Dietaries 
and Accounts Order 1900, which h«d prescribed model dietorieB Tor inmatflB 
of workhoosea, but bad not included any Tor men engaged all day out-of-doors 
at agricultural labour, bnt it saiictioned the extra expenditure illegally incuireil 
for a more approjiriate dietary (Local GoTernniect Board to Poplar. 10th 
January IBOS ; M3. Minntea, Poplar Boai'd of GiiHrdiana, llth January 1906). 

' Special Order to Poplar of 4th February 1905 (modified workhouse teat). 
It ia not clear whether : (i.) the metl at the farm colony ; or (ii.) their lamilies, 
were in 1601 included in the etatiatics oF indoor, or in those of outdoor, 
panperino ; nor whether any change in the actual statistical classification waa 
made on receipt of the Order of February 190S. 

' MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guardians, SOth March, lEth May. 15th 
Jane 1904 ; Local Government Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, 25th 
March and 2nd June 1904. 

■ Local Government Beard to Bradford Board of Guardians, 14th January 
1905. The Bradford Board had asked the Central Authority in vain, two 
jeata before, to get powers to enable Boarda of Guardiaoa to combine to form 
labour ooloniea of their own, eaperialiy for vagranta (Ma. archivea, Bradford 
Board of Guard ians, February 190S}. 

* Local Government Board to Poplar Boai-d of Guardians, Ist December 
ISOS. 
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guardians, with the special sanction of the Ceutral Authority, 
find no mention, either in its annual reports for 1904-5 or 
1905-6, or in the reporta for those years of the inspectors for 

the dislricte, 

B. — Vaghauts 

The adoption, between 1886 and 1907, of a policy of 
discriminating between some able-bodied applicants and others, 
according to their character and circumstances, with a view 
(whether by Poor Law farm colony or by the relief works and 
labour exchanges of the distress committees) to the rehabilita- 
tion of the man really seeking work, makes all the more 
remarkable the retention, during the whole period, of a contrary 
policy with regard to wayfarers or vagrants. We find the 
Central Authority, from 1871 onwanls, consistently main- 
taining for this class a policy of indiscriminate relief on 
demand, under deterrent conditions, distinctly "less eligible 
tlian the poorest accommodation of the independent labourer, 
free from any trace of wisli for, or attempt at, reform or cure, 
aud intended to be uniform throughout the kingdom. There 
was, for instance, after 1871, no reversion to the policy 
so frequently adumbrated between 1847 and 1871, of dis- 
criminating between the professional tramp and the h(ma fii% 
workman in search of employment, reserving the deterrent 
casual ward for the one, and granting a night's lodgii^ 
without conditions to the other. On the contrary, the basis 
of the new policy of 1871 was the universal establishment of 
the deterrent casual ward for all wayfarers, and the esclnsion 
fjom the workhouse of even the worthiest among them. This 
uniformity was to be secured by the Pauper Inmates Discharge 
and Regulation Act, 1871,' which provided that a casual 
pauper should not be entitled to discharge himself before 
11 a.m. on the day following his admission, or, if found a 
second time in one casual ward within a month, not till 
9 a.m. on the third day, nor in any case until he had 
performed a prescribed task. Tlie Act also made for uniformity 
by requiring the guardians to provide such casual wards as 
the Central Authority thought necessary, and by subjecting 
the admission, diet, and task to its Orders. From this time 
1 31 i 35 Vic c. 108, sees. 5, 8, 9, 
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forth, therefore, the Central Authority asaumes complete 
responsibility for the treatment of vagrants. Its Circular of 
1871 begins by condemning the work of its predecessors, 
"The result of the system hitherto adopted in the relief of 
this class of paupers cannot be regarded as successful, for 
while there has been no uniformity of treatment as to diet 
and work there has been neglect in many unions to provide 
proper and sufficient wards." ^ The Central Authority 
enunciated once more the need for national uniformity, 
pointing out that stringent regulations in one union caused 
vagrants to vary their route and resort to another place, and 
expressed an intention of requiring that suitable accommodation 
should be provided at every workhouse. But no uniformity 
was actually prescribed. The examples of Bath and Corwen 
unions were quoted for the guidance of others. At Bath 
vi^rants had to apply for relief at the police station, whence 
able-bodied men were sent to the workhouse, where they were 
relieved, and required to perform a three hours' task of stone- 
breaking, while women, children, and old and infirm men 
were relieved at a refuge without any task. The Central 
Authority mentioned this system with apparent approval, and 
remarked that it had diminished the vagi'aiicy of Bath by over 
58 per cent. At Corwen a proposal was approved to place 
the vagrant wards in the yard of the police station, and 
appoint a police officer as assistant relieving officer.^ But the 

' Circniar Letter mi Vagrancy of lath November 1871, in First Addd&I 
Eeport, 1871.2, p. E6. 

' Thia L'iroiiUr nns issued alter the passing of the Pauper Inniateg Discliargs 
and Begulatioii Act, and & fev days before the General Order, of which the 
proTJaiouB will shortlj be described. In Uie next jetir the Board Teportcd > 
dimiDntion in the number of vagTHnta, and allowed Bome of the less stringent 
of the Metro[K>litan casual wards to be closed, an action which caused difficulties 
in later years. In the unions where there were no casual wards, oidinai7 
TBgnnts were referred to that of a neighhonring nnion. but the workhouse 
officials were bound to admit any applicants who, from sickness or other caose, 
were unable to proceed farther, and gpneratly any case of urgent necessity 
(Second Annual Report, 1872-3, pp. (xii-ixiii). In 1872 also the Board advised 
guardians to dispense with the services of polios constables as assistant relieving 
officers, and appoint the superintendents of the casual wards instead (Circular 
on Vagrancy in the Metiopolis, of 30th May 1872 ; in ii«. p. 17). Ho 
reason is given for thia change, and thirty years later the co-operation of the 
police in this manner is still wsiuncd, for the board sanction a subscription 
by the guardians towards the cost of providing a mid-day meal for vagrants 
when proceeding from one workhouse to another, " where the saperintendent of 
police is appointed assistant relieving officer for vagrants " {Local QovemmaJ 
Chrwiide, 2Bth November 1002, p. laOS). 
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stream of vagrants, after a merely temporary abatement, con- 
tinued to grow. In 1882 the Central Authority got 
another statute, and issued another order, increasing the 
period of detention and otherwise making the conditions more 
deterrent' — still without laying down any policy of dis- 
crimination between wayfarers of one sort and wayfarers of 
another. A few more years' experience showed that the 
detention really operated against the virtuous wayfarer, who 
found himself discharged too late to get the work for which 
he had tramped. The remedy of the Ceutral Authority was 
to issue circulars suggesting that the guardians should give 
orders that casual paupers who bad done their task on the 
preceding day should be allowed to leave early in the 
morning.^ Some boards of guardians acted on this, others did 
not — thus destroying the national uniformity at which the 
Central Authority had aimed. Finally, iu 1892, in tardy 
response to a recommendation of the House of Lords Committee 
of 1888, a Circular and an Order were issued, "with the view 
of facilitating the search for work by casual paupers who are 
desirous of obtaining employment," which gave to eveiy 
inmate of the casual ward, who had performed his task to the 
best of his ability, an absolute right to claim his discharge at 
5.30 jLM. in summer, or 6 p.m. in winter, on the second day 
after admission, on his merely representing " that he is 
desirous of seeking work."' Whether from this or other 
causes, the stream of vagrants continued to grow, with the 
usual fluctuations. In 1904 the numbers passed all previous 
records, and so unsatisfactory had proved the policy of 1871- 
1904 that a Departmental Committee was appointed to find a 
new one.' 

C. WOMKN 

It was in this period of 1871-1907 that the Central 
Authority began to lay down a policy with regard to women 

> 15 and 43 Vic. c. SB (CaaunI Poor Act 1882) ; Oenenl Ordsr of IStb 
December 1882, in Twelfth Annual Report, 18B2-3, pp. 94-71. Tba Metropolis 
was now deemed to be one town for the purpose of [luniebing resort to the 
raaiaX Word mora than onco in a toonth. 

■ Circnlaraofieth April 1885, 7th November 1HS7, and ISth January 1383 ; 
lee Firteeiith, SeveiiteentJi and Eighteenth Annual Beports. 

' Circular of 13th June 1892 ; Order of 11th June 1SD2 ; Twentj-Seoood 
Annual Report, 1892-3. pp. 14-15. 

• Hu its Ecpm-t. Cd. 3862 o( 1908. 
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a; Bignificantly eoough, as part of the restrictive 
policy brouglit in by the inspectorate. Women continued to 
be practically ignored in the statutes and orders, so that 
their legal position remained virtually unchanged.^ But 
without any change in the orders, or in tlie division 
of the whole country into geographical regions under 
which, aa we have shown, women had different claims to relief, 
the Central Authority sought by circulars, miuutea, decisions, 
and the persistent pressure of the inspectorate, to discourage 
the grant of outdoor relief to particular classes of women. 
Thus outdoor relief to able-bodied single women without 
illegitimate children continued to be permissible, without any 
labour test or other conditions, in all the unioos under the 
Out-relief Regulation Order; and the area under tbia Order 
contimied to grow lu population, until it amounted, by 1907, 
to three-fourths of the whole. But by Circular of 2nd December 
1871, the Central Authority advised that outdoor relief 
should not be given in any case whatsoever of this class.* 
Such outdoor relief was specifically prohibited in the rules 
adopted by the Maucheater Board of Guardians in 1875, 
which were frequently commended to the notice ot other 
Boards of Guardians, who, under iuapectorial pressure, 
voluntarily put themselves under similar rules.' In the same 
way, without alteration of the Orders, it was urged that 
deserted wives should not be given outdoor relief, at any rate 
during the first twelve months after the desertion.* It was 

' By the Divide Parishes uid Poor Law Amendment Act 1876, tiie kw 
which bad for poor relief pui-poaw put a wamau vhose huabaiid was bejocd 
■eaa in the same position as a widow was extended to a married woman living 
separate from her htiaband (39 k. 10 Vic. c 81 aeo. 18 : ScUctions fnm, tht 
Oorresjxmdeaet of tht Load Ootemmant Board, vol. iii. 188B, p. 186). It is 
also to be iiot«d that nnder the Married Women's Propertj Act, 1882, a married 
woman having separate property was made liable to maintain her buabancl, and, 
concurrently with her hiiBband, also her children and grandchildren if they 
became chargeable to the poor rate (45 k 46 Tic. u. 15, mcs. 20, 21 ). 

' Ciroular. 2nd December 1871, in First Annual Report, 1871-2, p. 87. 

3 For the "Mancheater Bulea " att Fifth Annual Bepart, 1876-S. pp. 
zvii-lii, 130-133. Somewhat similar rules were at the inetance of the in- 
spectorate adopted hy the Cheshire Unions as late ss I8S1 (Twenty-firBt Annual 
Eeport, 1891-2, p).. 164-6), 

• Circular of 2nd December 1871, in First Annual Report, 1B71-2, p. 67. 
This suggestion we trace to Mr. Corbetf, in 1868, though in the milder form 
of limiting the grant of outdoor relief to reuently deserted wivts, Ui two 01 three 
weeks only (Mr. Corbett'a Beport of 10th August 1S7I, as reprinted by the 
CentnJ Authority Cor oBlcial circulation, February 1S73). Ten yean later the 
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officially declared to be " iuexpedient to allow outdoor ) 

to the wives and children of persons who are in gaol " — not 
merely of convicted prisoners nader sentence, but a!so of 
those not under sentence, nearly all of whom are atiJl uncon- 
victed, and, therefore, legally presumed to be innocent — and 
this in spite of the admitted fact that " the law has provided 
that regulations prescribed with regard to widows shall apply 
to the wives in these cases," so that the Central Authority 
had no power to make a prohibitory order.' So, too, the 
" wives of men in the first class Army Eeserve," to whom 
relief could not be actually prohibited without trouble with 
the War Office, were declared not to need constant relief, as 
" an able-bodied woman with the Government allowance and 
such assistance as her husband ought to provide from his 
pay and allowances should have no difficulty in finding, if 
not immediately, at least within a reasonable period after her 
husband's departure, auSicietit employment to enable her to 
maintain adequately herself and her children," But outdoor 
relief might be given for a short period, and, it was suggested, 
on loan.^ Even to widows, who, it was now recognised, 
accounted for a third of the whole pauper population,* outdoor 
relief was — apparently for the first time in the whole history 
of the Central Authority from 1834, so far as we can find 
— now officially discouraged. It was strongly recommended 
that it should not be given at all to " any able-bodied widow 
with one child only." Even where there were " more than 

Central Authority faiiTid tbit this policy wu not jiiatilied by tlie law, ao Tar as 
ref^oMa deserted viveg having children under aeveo (ag ia the oaae witli moat of 
them). In such p&sea it waa found nacesaary va 1680 to adriao that oatdoor 
relief could, in case of dentitiition, not be refn<ied, even if Iha woman was able- 
bodied, and irTBspwtive of her character, the oaiuo or duration of the huaband'a 
abBDQce, ;<oaaible colluiion with him, etc, Ths Central AuthoHt)' deoidad 
that, "aaauming that the applicant in this case ia a married woman, whose 
hnaband, though liviog. ia not reaiding with her, ahe would not be liable for the 
support of tbe children, who, being within the age of nurture, cannot lawfully 
be aeparated from her ; and the guardiana would not be juatJlied, under these 
circumatancea, in withholding ont -relief /or t3\e ehi/dren" (SflKtimu fnrm the 
Cornaporidence of Uu Local Qoveramenl Board, vol li. 1880, p. 71). 

' Local □ovemment Board to Churman of Central Poor Law Conference, 
I2th May 1877, in Serenth Annual Eeport. 1877-8, p. fifl. 

* Circular, 30th Auguat 1882, in Twelfth Annnal Report, 1882-3, pp. 43-4. 

' " Widows and tlieir dependent children [on let Jannaiy 1873, 25,740] 
coiiatitnte 33 per cent of the total ontdoor pauperiim of London, and C7 per cent 
of 90 rnuah of that panperiam as ia caused otherwiae than by age and permanent 
inBrmity" (Third Annual Report, 1873-4, p. 179). 
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one child, it may be desirable to take one or more of the 
children into the workhouae in preference to giving outdoor 
relief ' It is characteristic that this policy was not based on 
any consideration of what was the appropriate treatment for 
the child, but was regarded only as a " test," by which it was 
intended to exclude every widow who could possiily maintain 
herself and family without poor relief. Six years later we 
have it observed, as a capital drawback to tfiis policy, not 
that the children might sufler by being taken into the work- 
house, but that " since the passing of the Elementary Education 
Acts this offer as a teat of destitution has not the same effect 
aa previously, inasmuch as tlie children being required to 
attend school, the mothers cannot have the benefit of any 
earnings which otherwise the children might obtain."* And 
though the Central Authority refused, in 1877, to make 

' Circular of 2ii(l Doosmber 1871, in First AnnuBl HBjwrt, 1871-2, p. e7. 
The injarious letalte ot ttiif policy wore reported by Mr. Cullej, i« his Report 
in Third Annual Eeport, 1873-4. p, 74. On the ntlier hand Mr. Ungley 
proferTEd the " offer of the Honsa " to widows, in order to make their deceased 
hnsbands provident. "The condition of • widow with a targe fatnlly," wid 
Hr. Longley, ''however deplorsbls it undoubtedly ii, is one of the ordiniry 
contingencias of human circuniBtancfa, wtioh may, in some Jegi'ee or other, bo 
provided against eqtislly with sickness, or accident, or other bereavement. . , . 
A man in receipt ol'r^alar weekly wages may be fairly called upon to secure 
hia widow if [unjable to work for her living, against dependence upon Poor Law 
relief (Mr. Longley's Report, in Third Annual Report, 1873-4, pp. 183, 
186). 

* Local Government Board to Chairman of Central Poor Ijaw Oonferencs, 
I2th May 1S77, in Seventh Annual Report, 1877-8, p. 66, Some of tho 
impectors altogether disapproved of the policy of taking the children into the 
workhouse (set, for instance, Hr. Culley's Report, in Third Auniul Report, 
1873-4, p. 71). One iiispactor, at least, realised the connection of the 
destitution due to widowhood with the absence of compensation lor accidents 
and industrial diseaaeB among workmen. " Male life, at least, is longer in the 
rural than in the maniifacturiug, mining, and seaport unions. In the latter 
. . . male life is more frequently cut short by illness or accident arising from 
the nature of the employment. . . . The jiroportion of children (exclusive of 
orphans) to widows . . . vkries from 48 in the purely ■gricultural union of 
Bedale to 2'3D in the manufacturing and shipbuilding district of Jarrow. . . . 
I founc) ... on examining the returus from the different relief districts that 
the highest rate of mortality amongst husbands prevailed in the inland portion 
of the union, a stale of things which the relieving otfiucrs attributed to accidents 
in shipbnilding yards and the unwholesome nature of the employment in 
chemical works. In the same manner, in Tynemoutb Union, I found that the 
proportion of widows with young families was considerably higher in the 
mining district than in the town of North Shields. . , . In Teesdale the rale 
of mortality amongst the leadminers is very i^reat. owing, I was informed, to the 
bod ventilBtian of the mines " (Hr. Culley's Report, in Third Annual RejKirt, 
1S73-4, pp. 72-3). Wo do not lind that the jxiint was foUon-ed up until the 
Vorkmen's Com^nsation Act of ISOO. 
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ill^al the grant of outdoor relief to " widows within six 
months of their widowhood "^-declaring, indeed, that " a 
widow, with or without children, could uot, on the death of 
her husband, in all caaea be required to go into the workhouse " 
— it was not obscurely hinted that " it may be that the period 
of six months now allowed is too long," and that " the guardians 
should exercise their discretion in dealing with each case 
according to its merits." ' The example of the Eradfield 
Union, where "the widow's month" had, since about 1873, 
been substituted for " the widow's six months," was always 
being commended to boards of guardians by the inspectoratft 
Moreover, in the Metropolis, at Manchester, at Birmingham, 
and various other places, it was strongly recommended in 
these years that outdoor relief to able-bodied independent 
women should be given only with a labour test ; which might 
be (as at Manchester) " the enforced silence and order of the 
needle-room," where the women, at any rate, learnt to knit, 
and sew, and darn a stocking, or, as at Birmingham and Poplar, 
what Mr. Corbett called " the comparative licence and 
desultory work of the ordinary oakum room." ' The task of 
oakum picking was eventually preferred by the Central 
Authority, and, down to the last decade of the century, it was 
this that was recommended to boards of guardians. The 
effect of this long-continued and persistent pressure for the 
first twenty years of the Local Government Board, without 
any alteration in the legal status of women by order or 
statute, is seen in the statistics of outdoor relief. The able- 
bodied women getting outdoor relief on Ist January 1871, 
numbered 116,407.' On Ist January 1892, they had been 
brought down to 53,571, the reduction having been principally 
in : (a) wives of able-bodied men ; (J) single women without 
children ; and (c) wives of men in gaol, in the Army, Navy, 
etc., or otherwise absent. But the number of widows on 

' Local Governmeut Board to Chairmin of Ceiitml Poor Law ConfBrenoe, 
12th M«y 1877, in Seventh Annual Eai>ort, 1877-8, pp. BS-a. We find the 
policy of reducing " llie widow'a ail months " auggeated bj Mr. Corbett in 1869. 
At tbe Conference of East End Guard iann Bummonod bj him, it Kaa agreed " that 
the widows without cliitdren should, vt a rub, aft«r a [leriod not exceeding three 
months from the comtneiu^smant of their widowhood, be relieved untj in the work- 
house " (Ur, Curbctt's Report of 10th August 1871 ; as reprinted b; the Central 
Authority for oiBcial circulation, February 1873). ' Ibid. 

' Twoaty-thiid Annual Report of the Poor I.aw Board, 1870-1, p. 87*. 
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ontdoor relief had also been reduced from 53,502 in 1873 to 
36,627 on let January 1892.' 

After 1885, though some of the inspectors continued to 
recommend, with regard to women, the strict policy of 1871,' 
the Local Government Board itself, so far as we can discover, 
reverted to silence on the point, and gave no advice. 



B. — Childbkn 

(I) On OiUdoor lielief 

There seems to have been, so far as regards children, no 
explicit change in policy in 187l. To tuke firat the 336,870 
children under sixteen who were on ontdoor relief on let 
January 1871* — almost exactly one-third of the aggregate 
pauperism — we see continued the same ignoring of their 
general condition. We do not find that the inspectors ever 
investigated what was happening to these cliildren or that the 
Central Authority ever made any ofBcial inquiry, still less issued 
any order, on the subject. The general policy of restricting out- 
door relief, which we have BufBciently described, had incidentally 
the effect, in the course of twenty years, of reducing the number 
of children on outdoor relief by nearly one-half.* 

On one point, indeed, that of education, as we have seen, 
Parliament had explicitly over-ridden the implied contention 
that the Poor Law Authorities had no responsibility for the 
welfare of the children on outdoor relief. The policy of 
Deniaon's Act of 1865, which had been comparatively little 
acted upon, was extended in 1873 so as to make it compulsory 
on boards of guardians to see that such children between five 
and thirteen were regularly at school.' The guardians were 

' Third Annual Report of tho Local Goveniiuetit Board, 1873-4, p. ESB ; 
TweDtf-Grat AiinuU Report, 1891-2, p. 305. 

' It is, howover, to bo noted th»t in the model niles which the most 
nalona inapectore were pressing on Boards of Cnai-diiuiH in 1S03 — heroin 
diffsring from the marh commended Maucliester rales of 1675 — the widow nitb 
only one child is recognised as a fit caae for outdoor relief (Mr, Preston- 
Thonuta'a Bcport, in Thirtj.Seccnd Annual Report, 1902-3, p. IDO). 

' Twenty-third Annual Report otthe Poor Law Board, 1870-71, p, S78. 

» On iBt Junuary 1802, the 336,870 children of 1871 bad fallen to 
177,345, probably the lowest figure of the whole seventy years (Tvrenty-Grat 
Animal Report of the Local Oovemnieut Board, 1891-2, p. 385). 

' 36 A 37 Vio. 0. 86, sec 3 (Elementary Edncation Act ]S73) ; Sfi A 40 
Vic c. 79, seo. 40 (Elementary Education Act 1876); 4S A 44 Vic. c 3S, 
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even required to pay the school fees for children — eren 
illegitimate childreu — who were not paupers, if they needed 
this, and the parents did not thereby become paupers.' We 
Bee the Ceutral Authonty communicating these decisions 
of the liCgislature without comment, and the boards of 
guardians carrying them out as they chose ;° sometimes even 
taking it upou themselves to petition the Education Depart- 
ment to relax the requirement of schooling after twelve, ae 
being hard on the parent, useless to the child, and leading to 
"much necessary work being left imdone," especially "the 
eradication of pernicious weeds." ' 

We may see further imposition of responsibility on the 
boards of guardians for the well-being of the children of the 
poor, in the series of Acts for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Already in 1868 boards of guardians had been 
expressly directed by statute to institute proceedings against 
parents who neglected their children.* In 1888 the Central 
Authority reminded the guaixlians of the power they had thus 
had for twenty years, without often making use of it.' In 
1889 Parliament enacted that any person having the custody 
of a child nuder sixteen who "wilfully ill-treata, neglecte, 
abandons, or exposes such cliild, or causes or procures such 
child to be Ql-treated, neglected, abandoned, or exposed, in a 
manner likely to cause such child unnecessary suffering or 
injury to its health, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour," and 
that the guardians might, " out of the funds under their control, 
pay the reasonable costs and expenses of any proceedings" 
which they direct to be taken. They were not definitely re- 
quired to take such proceedings, but Parliament laid the duty 
upon them to do so. The Act of 1894 made the provisions 
more explicit, and defined injnry to health so as to include 

■so. G (ElemeaUry Kduc^tion Act ISSO). It wu held in 1877 that the 
gnutluiiu might, if they clioae, p*y, bnsides ths school fee, iklao Tor books &ad 
stationery (S^ediaia from Oix Correapondvn^ of the Loail Oovemmmt Board, 
vol, i. leSO, p. 49). 

' 89 i 40 Vic. c. 79, sec. 10 (Elementary Education Act 1879). 

* CircuUra of 30th December 1873 and 30th Douember 1876, in ThiM 
Annual Heport, 1873-4, pp. 4-7, and Sixth Annual Eeport, 1876-7, pp. 23-8 ; 
HB. Minutes, Bake well Board of Guardiaua, 12th Jannaiy and 9th Februa:; 1874. 

' Ibid. 30th August 1880. 

* SI & 32 Vic c. 122, see. 37 (Poor Law Amendment Act 1868). 

'• (lingular of Slat December 1888, in Eighteenth Anuual Rei>ort, 1888-9, 
p, 105. 
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"injury to or loss of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ of 
the body, and any mental derangement." ' 

Theae atatutfis were applicable, among others, to the 
170,000 children on outdoor relief, many of whom were 
plainly underfed, housed iu insanitary conditions, half-clothed, 
and generally treated in a manner "likely to cause injury" to 
their health ; but we do not find that the boards of gunrdians 
realised the great increase of power and responsibility thug 
entrusted to them. The Central Authority, which observed 
mildly that Parliament evidently meant the guardians to in- 
stitute proceedings, did not point ont to them the applicability 
of the new Btatutee to the children on outdoor relief; and the 
boards of guardians, so far as we can ascertain, seldom or 
never acted on them. In 1904, accordingly, the power to 
pay the expenses of prosecution was transferred to county and 
borough authorities, so that the guardians ceased to 1)6 
responsible for taking proceedings ; but the workhouse remains 
a " place of safety " to which a constable or other person 
authorised by a Justice may take a child, the guardians are 
required to provide for the reception of any child so brought 
to the workhouse, and the master is bound to admit such child 
if there is sufficient aeconunodation.' 

After 1890 we find the responsibility of the Poor Law 
authorities for all the outdoor paupers beginning to be 
recognistid by the inspectorate. " The absolute responsibility 
of the guardians for the material well-being of every one who 
is in receipt of outdoor relief,'" said Mr. Davy in 1893, had 
been officially recognised by the District Nursea Order, to 
which we shall recur. " If any relief at all is given to an 
applicant," Mr. Davy laid it down, " it is the plain duty of the 
giiardtans to take precautions to insure that . . . the pauper is 
sufficiently fed, clothed, and lodged," * This was notoriously 
not the case in many unions, the children especially being in 
an evil plight. " In many unions," said Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, 
in 1891, "the relieving officer and the inspector of nuisances 
could show guardians cases . . . where large families are 

> G2 ft 63 Vic. r. *i, seen. 1, 12 (1S8B} ; 57 k BS Vic. c «1, mo. 1 
(1894); Circular of 30th September 1899, in Nineteenth Annaal Beport, 
1889-eO, pp. SH-,"). • 1 Edw. Vir. 0. 16, sec. 6. 

* Mr. Davy"s Roport, in Twentj-Seeond Aunnal Report, I8S2-3, p. 7!. 

« Jbid. 
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living in cottages too small for them, and the accommodatioii 
is in alcnost every respect unsatisfactory, where the children 
have little but rags to cover them by day or night, where 
school attendance is avoided to the utmost, where the 
feeding only just escapes atarvation, where the physical and 
moral education of the children are equally impracticable, 
where infant life is one constant stru^le with misery and 
privation." ' The demoralising association of the outdoor 
pauper children with the pay-station was specially denounced 
by another inspector. " What," he said, " is the sense, I would 
ask — I do ask in board rooms*^^f all this trouble and outlay 
to put the children into collage homes or scattered homes, 
to keep them, in fact, altogether away from the workhouse, if 
while doing all this the very same authority permit the 
precisely similar children of the outdoor poor to haunt the 
pay-stations, to hang about workhouse gates, or to sit mixed 
up in waiting-rooms with adult paupers. . . . The children, 
early in life, often at times when they ought to be at school, 
have their eyes opened to the facility with which by exaggerat- 
ing your impecunious condition, 2a 6d. or 3s. a week can be 
got without the labour of earning it. . . . The master of one 
of the board schools had written ... to complain that three 
children systematically were kept from school on a particular 
day of the week for the purpose of drawing relief due to their 
parents." ^ 

We cannot find, however, any order, minute, or circular 
explicitly taking official cognisance of the condition of these 
children (except in respect of the statutory requirement of 
school attendance) ; nor do the boards of guardians seem to 
have taken any trouble to inquire into their condition. In 
1901 the Central Authority had reported to it, at its special 
request (in connection with the adequacy of the amount 
granted, especially for the aged), the amounts usually given 
in outdoor relief. In the majority of unions it must then 
have appeared that the amount allowed for the support of each 
child on outdoor relief was either the Is. and one loaf per 

' Mr. Bftluwyn Fleming's Report, in Twentieth Anmial Report, ISOO-l, 
p. 222. 

■ Mr. Kennedy'! Report, JD TwsDty-eighth Annnal Report, ISSS-V, 
pp. 163-8. 
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{, which had had the sanction of Mr. C'orhett in 1869,* or 
frequently Is. 6d per week, The Bradfoi-d Board of Guardians, 
however, if no other, reported that it allowed to deserving 
widows with dependent children 4s. for the first child, 3h. for 
the second, and 2s. for each additional child (hesides 59. for 
the mother herself).* We do not find that any official view 
has been expressed as to this divereity. 

At the very end of the period we find Parliament suddenly 
insisting on the responsibility of the boards of guardians for 
the condition, not only of the children on outdoor relief, hut 
of all children in so far as suflficiency of food is concerned. 
By the Act of 1906 special provision la made for children at 
school who are in need of food. This Act, embodied in a 
General Order, was conimunicated to boards of guardians in a 
circular which explains the exact degree of responsibility 
which, in the opinion of the Central Authority, Parliament has 
thereby imposed on them. A parent is bound to supply hiB 
children with necessary food, and if he is unable to do so 
should apply to the guardians for help. When a father, 
being able to supply food, neglects to do so, or being unable 
neglects to apply to the guardians, so that the child is under- 
fed, a "special application" on behalf of the child may be 
made to the guardians or relieving officer " by the managers, 
or by a teacher duly empowered by the managers, of a public 
elementary school, or by an officer duly empowered by the 
local education authority." If the food is urgently needed 
it is to be supplied at once, as a loan to the father, and he 
is to be informed as soon as possible that it has been so given. 
Wlien there is no such urgency, the father is to be informed 
that food will be supplied before it is given, that he may 
have the opportunity of providing it himself; and the 
guardians are to inquire whether the need is due to habitual 
neglect ; if it is so, the relief shall (and in any case it may) 
be given on loan. 

Whenever relief under this order is given on loan, the 

guardians are obliged to take proceedings for its recovery, 

unless the Local Government Board specially approves of 

' Mr. Corbdtt's Beport of lOth Aagust 1871, aa reprinted by the Oentid 

Authoritj in 1 873 for oflicial circulation. 

' Bradford Union to Local Go»wnniont Board, 28th Jannnry 1901 (M3. 
trctiivu, Br4dror<l Boird of OnardiniiB). 
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their uot doiug so, which approval would only be obtainable 
in very special cireumfltaiK-es, t.g. if it were obviously im- 
possible to recox'er the amount. It is held to be particularly 
important that these proceedings should always be taken, as 
tliey are the only means of safeguarding against abuse, for the 
nde that, i& a condition of relief, the able-bodied father must 
enter the workhouse or be set to work by the guardians is 
specially abrogated in cases under this order, as being in- 
applicable to them. The order does not apply to any child 
who is blind or deaf and dumb, nor in the case of any relative 
except the father, nor if the child is not resident with the 
father. HeUef is not to be ordered on a " special application " 
for a longer period than one month, "Where a special 
application is renewed within a short time, say six months, 
after the expiration of the period for wliich the relief has been 
given, and further relief has to be allowed, or where within 
this period special application is made and relief is given in 
respect of some other member of the same family, and the 
cause of the application is the habitual neglect of the father to 
provide food, the Board think tliat the guardians should con- 
sider whether the case is one in which proceedings could be 
taken against the father, either under the Vagrancy Act 
1824, or the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1904." 

Finally, the Board " trust that the boards of guardians, 
particularly those of populous unions in which cases of 
under-fed children more frequently occur, will endeavour to 
co-operate with the local education authorities in dealing with 
really necessitous cases, whilst exercising due discrimination so 
as to avoid the pauperisation and consequent disfranchisement 
of parents who ought not to be brought under the Poor Law." ' 

The number of outdoor pauper children is now slightly more 
than in 1892, there being on 1st January 1906, 179,870 
such, 96,804 being widows' children, 72,721 children with both 
parents or with fathers only, and 10,345 having no parents.' 

Turning now to the much smaller number of children in 
Poor Law institutions, of whom there were on January lat 
1871, 55,832 ■ (together with a very small number " boarded 

> Oiroular of 27tb April 1805, in Thirtj-fifth Annuil Report, 1B06-8, 
pp. 817-20. 

* Thirty-Gftli AhhiibI Beport, 19D5-6, p. cxxii. 
. * Twmty.tliird Annual Report o[ the Poor law Board, 1870-71, p. 374. 
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out"), we see a similar continuity of policy in the Central 
Authority, but in these cases it is continuity in the policy of a 
constant enlargement of responsibility, and of a steady im- 
provement in the provision.' 



(iL) In Poor Law ScJwols 

The main preoccupation of the Central Authority since 
1871, 80 far as children are concerned, has been the increase, 
progressive improvement, and novel development of the Poor 
Law school entirely removed from the workhonse.* The 
recommendations and incitements to boards of guardians to 
i-emovo from the workhouse the healthy children of school 
age are incessant down to 1900.' Such children are ordinarily 
accommodated in Poor Law schools, either district schools, 
where these exist, or much more frequently " separated " or 
" workhouse schools," which may be of the old aggregated type, 
or " cottage homes " or " scattered homes." The dramatic 
change from the views of 1850 is the abandonment of the 
" district school." The aggregated type, held in such esteem 
previously to 1871, fell gradually into disfavour, and is now 

' There ait few BUtutor^r provisions of this period which aSect tha iiiEtttD- 
tdonsl treatment of children, and these few deal Eimplj with financial qneation^. 
It ii worth noting, however, that they lend to improve aecommoditioa, as 
they facilitate increased expenditure, by allowing a lai^r sum to be laised 
for building, fitting up, and funiiahiog Metraj>olitan District Schools (Poor Law 
Loans Act 1872, 35 Vic. o. 2, sec. I), and by allowing the expeoBog of 
maintsnance in a certilied school to be paid up to any limit U> be fixed by tha 
Local OoTerninetit Board ; and provide against overcrowding by allowing no 
n^payment from the common poor fund in reaprat of children in a school in 
exeesB of a maximum number fixed for the school by the board. "Die speoiBl 
provisiona for the education of defective childreD nill be considered under tha 
heading "Defectives." 

* la his Report for I66S, the inspector of Poor I^w Mhools for the six 
northern counties deacribeg the changes of the preceding tbitty-soven years. 
In 1S71-& there were seventy-four unions, having considerable numbers of 
children, which educated them all in sahoola within the workhouse walla. Fonr 
had distinct schools, but on the workhouse premises ; and four only had 
entirely separate schools, tn 18S8, only one imion had workhouse schools for 
girls and two for boys ; thrsB had distinct schools, but on tha workhouse 
premises ; with half-a-dozen others with similar arrangements for part of the 
children, or for the children awaiting transfer only. Elsewhere the children 
were in entirely separate schooU or oottage liomie, or removed to certified 
schools ; or in scatUred homes or boaixied out (Mr, Modey's Report, in 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report, 1898-9, p. 183). 

^ The last iu the published documents seems to hu the incidental reference 
in the Circular of 4th August 1900 as to the aged and deserving poor (Thirtieth 
Annual Report, lBOO-1, p. IS). 
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known as the " barrack schooL" Already in 187l Mr 
Corbett was criticising these schools as being far too laige (as 
well as too indiscriminate in the kind of children admitted) 
to be really successful.' After repeated outbreaks of 
malignant ophthalmia, and continued experience of the 
mental drawbacks, especially of the large girls' schools, the 
Central Authority abandoned its policy, and presently came 
to decline to sanction proposals wldch would have the effect 
of " extending the lai^e schools in the Metropolis and . . . 
most readily [to] entertain any proposals for applying to 
other purposes any of these large buildings, subject to other 
provision of a suitable character being made for the children." * 
The barrack school system grew up out of the five Metropolitan 
school districts ; these also therefore shared in the condemna- 
tion, and in 1899 two had been dissolved.' 

A " separate school " belonging to a single union or separata 
parish would naturally be much smaller than a district school, 
but nothing is said as to the merits or demerits of an 
aggregated school of moderate size. The method which seems 
to have won the approval of the Central Authority is tliat of 
"cottage homes," or the "block system," under which children 
are grouped in bodies of not more than twenty-five or thirty 
in separate houses on a common ground of considerable 
acreage, and with suitable common buildings, such as baths, 
chapels, etc., under the supervision, not only of " house- 
mothers," but also of a superintendent of the whole. Since 
1894 the Board have constantly approved the erection of 
schools on this plan ; they always require that the cottage 
homes should be entirely separated from the workhouse. The 
outstanding feature of this system is the great expense.* 

An alternative plan is that of " scattered homes," i.e. 
cottages taken here and there throughout the union, not 

' Mr. Corbett'B Report of lOlh August 1871. 

* HaiuaTd, Ist February 1887, vol. 46, p. 904. 

* Ibid. 2ttdJunBia99, vol. 72, p. 258. The procesa of dUcoYwyotthe eviU 
of theae large schools jnaj be interestiaglj traced iu the anniul reports of the 
L.O.B. Inspoctore of Poor Law SehooU from 1871 to 1885 : the jitpori on tht 
Health of MttropolUan Pauper SehooU, bj J, H, Bridgtia, 1890 ; and Report of 

■ " ittoe on Poor LawSchoola, 1896. 

"cottage homss" required apedal orders videl; differiiig from those 
for tha "barraok schooli " ; Me, for iiist«noe, that for the Maistcu Gieen 
Cottage Homea of the Birininghani Union of 8th Kovemlxr 1 879. 
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adjacent to each other, wlierein the children live under the 
care of matrons or foster parenta, and whence they attend 
the public elementary schoolB. In aome caaea the resulta 
of this system have been good, but the Central Authority 
received reports of certain cases of bad management, which 
made it cautious in regard to other proposals in that direction. 
The adoption of the system in Camberwell was sanctioned 
on the conditions that the guardians could satisfy the Central 
Authority that they could get proper houses for the scattered 
homes, and also that they could lie quite sure of having an 
adequate system of inspection.' 

Notwithstanding the great expense of these highly elabor- 
ated boarding-schools for the indoor pauper boys and girls — 
an expense reaching between £100 and £200 capital, and 
between £30 and £50 annual maintenance, for each child — 
we see the Central Authority constantly pressing for their 
multiplication. The very idea of " less eligibility " has been 
forgotten by the inspectors. To quote one of them in 1902 : 
"The number and nature of obstacles (to the removal of 
children from the workhouse) conjured up in the minds of 
many of the country guardians is," he says, " quite surprising. 
One idea, which proves a great stumbling-block, is that the 
children will be put in a position above their deserts, and 
above that of the children living in their own homes with 
their parents." * 

On Ist January 1906, the total number of children in 
"district or separate Bchools" was no more than 12,393, 
whilst in "cottage and other homes" there were 14,590; 
and 11,368 were in other institutions (mostly certified in- 
dustrial schools, conducted by philanthropic committees not 
for profit).' 

' Local Goreniiiielit Booid to CBiiiberw«Il Unioa. The Sheffield " Scattered 
Honies" ware described in Mr. Kennedy's Report, in the Twentj-third Annual 
Beport, 181IS-4, p. 138. They were (as "isoUUd homea ") regulated by 
Special OrdEts of 4th November 1896, 23nl Febniary 1898, »nd 7th Febrnary 
IBOfl. 

* Mr. Hervey's Report, in Thirty-first Annnal Report, lBOl-2, p. 80. 

■ Thirty-fifth Annual Report, IBOB-6, p. cxxxi. The policy of pUoing 
children oat in private venture homes rnn for proGt (the old "farming" 
lyBtem) wm not wholly given up. In 187* the Central Authority decided 
to "withdrair ^m the almost nominal auperviaion " which it had exercised 
over tha private venture leaside homes for children ; and to leave these, as 
o«rtifi«d MhooU, entirely to the inpervision of nch boarda of guardisnii n 
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(iii.) Tkt, Worltkotise Children 

iJotwitliKtanding the desire of the Central Authority to 
remove the children from the workhouaea, there remained 
OD Ist January 1906 no fewer than 21,526 in these 
institutions.' The Central Authority has, for iuetance, never 
objected to the retention in workhouses of children of tender 
years, or of children of any age, in the interval before they can 
be Bent to school. In 1889, indeed, it was especially forbidden 
to send children to separate schools under the age of three.* 
Though no alteration has been made in the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847, by wliich the interna! economy of 
the workhouse is professedly governed, the Central Authority 
laid it down in 1895 that " in every workhouse in which 
there are several children too young to attend school, a separate 
nursery — dry, spacious, Ught, and well ventilated — should be 
provided, and should be suitably furnished." ' 

The children are always to be under the supervision of 
paid ofiicers, a recommendation made in the days of the Poor 
Law Board, but still up to 1895 frequently urged — showing 
that at any rate till then it had not been efl'ectively insisted 
oa Even in that year the Board had to write : " In no case 
should the care of young children be entrusted to inferior or 
weak-minded inmates " — a qualification which weakens the 
force of the prohibition of the use of paupers at all, " Unless 
young children are placed under responsible supervision they 
cannot be said to be 'properly taken care of'";* and again, 

chose to mako ass of tlism, tbe pSTmcntB being classed sa non -resident relief 
(CirculM of May 1874. in Ltxal OovemmfU Chronicle, 23nl Moy 1874, p. 
SS4). Yet a Special Order of 17tli Septamlior 1879 regulated the udmission 
of pauper chitdreu to the Metropolitim InGrmary for Children, Margate (John 
Weekly, proprietor). Others of 2Bth NovembBr 1880 and 30th Juna 1888, 
did the same for the Downlanda Seaside Inlirmary for Children, Rnttingdeftn 
(J. F. Landguiat, proprietor). In 1S89, the North Surrey School Dintriot 
eitabliahod a Convalosoent Home of iti own at Broaditura (Special Ordsn 
of 8th February 188B and 17th Ootober 1891). 

1 Thirty-fi^b Annual Report, 1905-6, p. cxxz. This includes a eomparatively 
small number of sick children in Poor Law infinnariea. 

> General Order of 22nd July 1869 (u to Metropolis) ; and of 10th February 
18SS (to all nuiona). In 1878, indeed, tbe North Surrey District School 
had fefmad to roeeive children nnder four, and the Oentra! Authority had 
declined to interfere (SilKticns from the Correspondenet of t/u Local OcmerK- 
nunt Board, vol. i. 1880, p. 178). 

' Hamorandum, " Duties of Visiting Committees," Jane 1896, in Twenty- 
fifth AdduI Report, 1899-6, p. 122. • Ibid. 
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more generally, " all children in workhouses should be under the 
charge of ofBcers, either industrial trainers or caretakers, and 
sliould not be left to the charge of adult paupers."' The 
medical otticer is responsible for the children's health, and 
with a view to the prevention of disease he is expected to 
inspect them, whether they are ill or not, " frequently and 
individually." In this connecliou may be mentioned a 
" Memorandum relative to Ophthalmia of New-born Children," ' 
in which the Boai'd requested medical officers to give each 
nurse or midwife acting under their directions such written 
instructions as they might deem necessary in order to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Bubjecl. In 1882 the Central Authority refused to sanction 
any women's committee;' but by 1897 the guardians were 
urged to a[)point women's committees for the supervision of 
the women and children in the workhouse. 

It is interesting to trace the growth of opinion with regard 
to the provision for the children of means of enjoyment. For 
half a century after 1834 the Central Authority allowed no 
toya whtttfiver for all ita tena of thousaoda of indoor children 
of all ages. An auditor in 1833 disallowed sums spent on 
toys for sick children, and Mr. Hibbert was questioned in 
Parliament. He said "there have been similar disallowances 
previously, and the Local Government Board, while relieving 
the persons surcharged of their liability, have held that 
expenditure of this character should be defrayed by private 
liberality, rather than out of rates compulsorily levied," The 
disallowances had therefore hitherto been confirmed, the 
payments being thus decided to be actually illegal " The 
subject," contiuued Mr. Hibbert, " had been considered in 
connection with the recent surcharge, and it is proposed to 
hold that the expenditure was within the legal powers of the 
guardians, and the auditor will be communicated with, with 
a view to a reversal of his decision." * It is not clear which 



> Circular Letter, 29th Jsdubt? iseg, in Twenty -fifth Aunuul Bepart, 
lB85-e, p. 110. 

* Jniie 1S97, in Twentf-geTentli ADimal Report, 1867-8, p. 24- 

' Seltdioiu from the Corrtapondfoct cjf the Local Oevemmmt Board, vol. il. 
1883, p. 2GS. 

• Ibid. vol. iii. IBSS, p. bb; Hanaard, 13th Msi'ch 1883, vol. 277, p. 
866. 
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of these coiiHicting decisions of the Central Authority was in 
accordance with law. 

In 1891 the Board wrote: "The supply of illustrated 
books and periodicals of children is especially desirable. 
Admirable publications of this class can now l>e obtained at 
a very small cost, and where it appears to be necessary an 
expenditure by the guardians for this purpose should, in the 
Board's opinion, be urged upon them. The question of the 
provision of bats, balls, skipping-ropes, etc., for the children 
and toys for the infants, is also one which the Board are 
desirous should receive the attention of the inspectors on the 
occasion of their inspections of the workhouses." ' 

" Special care should be taken that a auHicJent pnrt of 
each day ia set apai-t for recreation only, and that the children 
should be allowed to take exercise frequently outride the 
workhouse premises, and that they should be encouraged in 
healthy games of all sorts." * The guardians were allowed to 
take girls from the Forest Gate Schools to see the sights of 
London, provided the places visited were approved by the 
school inspector," and also to pay a donation to the funds gf 
a Band of Hope, when the Poor Law children were allowed to 
share in the work of the aocietj-.* 

In recent years, we see the inspectorate urging that even 
children of tender years ought not to live in the workhouse. 
This is a new idea which has not yet received more formal 
endorsement. As children under three may not, by the 
Central Authority's own order of 10th February 1899, be 
sent to a separate Poor Law school, there is as yet no place for 
them but the workhouse. " Nothing has been said," observed 
Mr. Jenner Fust, in 1901, "about the nursery children, at 
present retained at the workhouse till three years old, or even 
more, though the case of these requires attention as much as 
that of the older ones. They are almost always largely under 
the care of inmates, and the conditions are seldom improved 
even when these inmates are their own mothers ... I 

1 CirenUr, "Supply of Books, NBWa[iap«ra, etc," aSrd Jamiary 1891, iu 
Report of Royal ComtuLuiaD oa the Aged Poor, 1S95, toI. iiL Ho. 0.7SS1, u. 
p. efl7 ; Twentieth Annual Report. IfiSO-I, p. xc 

' Circular Letter of 29th January 189G, an " Workhouia AdmiuiBtTation," 
in Tnenty- firth Annus] Report, 1B95-6, p. 110. 

3 Local aovrmmmt Chroniele, 18th Augiut 1900, |>. 811. 

* Ibid. 14th June U03, p. 014. 
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cannot but think that nursery homes with trained nurses as 
foster- mothers should form part of the equipment of all 
cottage homes, or. if a separiite receiving home be established, 
the nursery children might conveniently be placed there, the 
removal from the workhouse not being delayed beyond the 
period when a child is able to walk." ' 

With regard to the education of the older workhouse 
children the Central Authority has changed ita policy. It 
does not actually forbid the guai-diaus to arrange for a school 
withia the workhouse, which was the policy of 1850. But 
the plan now favoured is to send them out to the public 
elementary schools, as is also done when they are placed 
in scattered homes. At first the Central Authority only 
sanctioned this course with reluctance, only when the number 
of such children was small, and with special recommendations 
as to the appointment of oflicera to supervise the children out 
of school hours and impart industrial training.^ In the case 
of one union, they " urged the guardians to reconsider the 
question, with a view to the appointment either of a caretalter 
of the children or a porter, who could give that atteution to 
the boys when in the workhouse which was of such import- 
ance to their future welfare." * Later, perhaps, when the 
principle of paid " caretakers " had become more fully accepted, 
the Central Authority gave the system much more hearty 
support, noted ita prevalence with satisfaction, and considered 
it highly desirable that children in Poor Law establishments 
should thus be given opportunities of mizing with other 
children. 

When there is a choice of elementary scliools, each child 
should be sent to the one conducted according to its own 
religious creed, and it was also recommended that the children 
should be sent out to Sunday schools of theii own denomina- 
tion. This denomination is ordinarily that of the child's 
parents, but if the religion is not known, he is to be brought 
up in the Church of England : ' if the father changes hia creed, 
that of the child changes also.'' 

' Mr. Jenner Fuat'a &«i)ort. In Thirtieth Aunud Report, 1900-1, p. 117, 
» iooai ffoiff-nmeiU ChroniiU, 23nd .Inno 1878, p. 489. 
' iTamari/, Sth September ISSS, vol. 308. p. ISlt. 

* Lotoi QvotrKmtrd ChrmieU, iod Jalj 1901, p. 707. 

* im. 8th November 1B02, p. 112S. 
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While in the workhouee the children are to reoeive 
inatruction in industrial and manual work, but the Board 
strongly resisted proposals for sending them out to work in 
factories.^ 

Subject to these conditions, the 21,526 children living in 
the workhouae remain there to the knowledge and with the 
sanction of the Central Authority — at least, this is what the 
guardians contend, and, ao far aa we can discover, there is no 
order, circular, or minut« to the contrary.* 

Meanwhile the guardians are pressed to bestow on them 
an amount of salaried care and expensive attention that 
surprises the more old-fashioned among them, who have not 
yet quite abandoned the principle of " leas eligibility." " One 
matter of some interest," says Mr. Baldwyn Fleming in 1902, 
"ia the curious reluctance displayed by country guardians to 
have tlie children's teeth cared for. The argument used ia, 
" The ratepayers do not take their children to the dentist, and 
why should we do so ? " (in the case of the indoor Poor Law 
children.) ' 

> EaiRMTd, 21it Jnne 188B, vol. 827, pp. 809'10; Sdttticmt from Hit 
Camtpandmee ijf liu Ltieai Otmenuimit Board, vol u. 1883, p. 130. 

* Wc ought perhaps to odd that the Ceotral Authority is found putting 
proffiorB on boards of guardians who refnaa to makB any adequate provision for 
their ohildreo. In I8B8 it is reported that, beoaune the Darlington Board of 
QuardUus tufusnl to make such provision, the Oentral Autboritf bad refund to 
satiation anj alteratioD of tha workhouse whatsoever until such provieton had 
been made (local Uovemnuml CknmKU, l»tb Fflbmary 18B8, p. 176). 

The 21,fi2S workhouse children appear to be made up of; (a) infanta nnder 
three ; (b) children between three and fourteen, scattered in group* of a doisn 
to as many as seventy in the workhouses of the unions having no separate 
schools of their own (in the York Workhouse there are usually about seventy 
children) ; and (c) children tempotarUy in the workhouse on their nay to separate 
sehoola. boardiagout, being apprenticed, etc In another classtttcati on they are : 
(a) the newly-born infants of the women in the lying-in ward ; (b) ohildren 
between three and fourteen, who are ort>hBns or desertod ; {<.') children of indoor 
paapers, who are either (i.) permanent residents ; or (ii.) "ins-scd-oata." Wo 
oaouot End any escpression of policy of the Central Authority with regard to any 
of those cIsBsas. In the Metropolis, it should be said, provision has been made 
for the relegation to special institutions of the Metropolitan Aaylumi Board, not 
only of children safferiug from ophthalmia, ete., hut also of children temporarily 
rsioilted to the care of the guardians by the police ("remand children "), who 
had heretofore been sent to tha workhonaoa (Oircnlara of 19th Jannary and 
5th April 1897, and Oeneral Order of 2nd April 1897, Twenty -seventh 
Annual Report, 18S7-S, pp. 8-9). We do not gather that any carresponding 
provision has been made for such cliildren outside tha Metropolis. 

' Mr. Baldwyn Floniiii^'a Bepart in the Thirty.fiist Annual Beport, 1001-3, 
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(iv.) The £ducaiion of the Indoor Pauper ChUd 

Down to 1897 the Central Authority had contemplated 
and recognised in its orders and circulara that the pauper 
children would spend only about half tho school time in 
ordinary school subjects, the other half being devoted to 
what was euphemistically called " industrial training." * This 
meant, in practice, the employment of the children in domestic 
work, gardening, mending clothes or boots, and so on, the 
persons selected as " industrial trainers " not being required 
to have any pedagogic qualifications or power to teach, and 
being paid in fact only at workmen's rates. In 1897, the 
rapid abandonment of the half-time system outside the 
workhouse led to a great advance. By the Order of that 
year,- which governs all Poor Law schools, whether they are 
in workhouses or district or separate schools, the half-lime 
system ia greatly discouraged. Industrial training takes a 
subordinate place. The Order fixes the number of hours 
during which the cliildren are to be under school instruction, 
and provides for a ten minutes' rest in every attendance of 
two hours or more, limits the number of hours which may 
be occupied in manual or industrial work, and provides for 
one whole holiday or two half- holidays in each week, in 
addition to allowing six weeks' holidays in the year if the 
guardians choose to grant it. One object of the Order 
was to secure that children should not be unduly pressed 
with manual or industrial work in addition to the school 
instruction. The religious teaching required by any Orders 
in force is to be given in addition to the school hours. In 
1877 it had been ordered that any time which might be 
devoted to drill or industrial training, other than a reason- 

' There wu not much pietencs of teclinicgil instniation in tbn earlier Onlera. 
What wu aimed *t was putting the children to work, chosen Tor ita utiliQ', 
not for its inatructiveneaa (i.^. dig^cg rather than gardening, mending the 
shoes of the establishment rather than learning the art of ahoeniitlcing). In 
tlio Special Order to the Walsall awl West Bromwioh School District of Ist 
July 1871. it waa laid daim tliaC the children might Ixi employed (under certain 
oircumstancoa, wholly emjiloyed) "upon works of industry.*' In an amending 
Special Order of 20th July 1SB3, the age vaa raised, bat the phrase vu 
retained. 

'' Order of 30th January 1897 in Tnanty -seventh Annual Report, 1367-8, 
pp. B-B ; lee for ita effeot Thirty-third Annual Report, 1S03-1, p. 2fiti. 
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able time for needlework, in the case of girls, should not 
be included in the time prescribed for attendance.' The 
present Order, in more general terms, allowa school instruction 
to include " any of the subjects for which grants may be 
made under the Code of Regulations of the Education 
Department, for the time being in force, except cookery, 
laundry work, dairy work, or cottage gardening." Of the 
time allowed for needlework, not more than one-third is 
to be spent in mending ; the rest is to be occupied in plain 
needlework, knitting, and cuttmg out and making garments. 
When children attend school for half-time, it is preferred 
that they shall receive the school instruction in the morning, 
and the industrial training in the afternoon.' Tliere is now 
no superior limit to the education that may be provided 
for a pauper child within the proper ages. Aa early as 
1878 payment for the attendance of tlie workhouse girls 
at a school of cookery was held to be legal Guardians are 
allowed to pay the fees for the instruction of the children 
at a technical institute when they see fit to do so,° quite 
irrespective of whether or not the children of the poorest 
independent labourer can get such advantages. 

It may be noted that a Special Order of 30th Apiil 
1887 (not mentioned in the Annual Reports, or otherwise 
communicated to boards of guardians) enables the Forest 
Gate District School to allow a class of the elder girls to 
go out and buy their food, spending not more than Ss. 6d, 
a week each, and prepare it for their own consumption, 
so as to get some practical experience of ordinary life. By 
another Order of 5th August 1889, the children in this 
one school are allowed to buy their own outfits (up to :E3 
10s.). We do not find that the Central Authority has yet 
made these privileges general, nor extended them to any 
other indoor pauper ehildretu' 

' Goiieral Order "preioribiag attetidanee " as regaids worhhauie >choola, 
30th October 1S77, in ScvonUi Anmul Rtport, 1877-8, p. 20^. 

' Circulur Lotler, lat February 1807, ia Ticenty-MSTeiitb Annital Report, 
1897-8, p. 6. 

' SelKtions from Ihi Corrttpondenct qf Ou Local Qovmiment Board, voL i. 
1880, p. 221 ; Loral Oorerximfni ChnmUh, 30th January IB04, p. 113. 

* By ■ Ganersl Oidor of 20th May 1881, corporal piuiiBliineut ia absolutely 
foibiilden iu Pour Law Schools as regards "mf female child" of any a^. 
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On lat April 1904, the responsibility for the inspection 
of the education of the Poor Law Schools, aud of pauper 
children in certiSed acboob, was transferred to the Board 
of Education, thus reverting to the policy prior to 1863.' 



The boarding-out system was iu 1871 still on its trial, 
having been authorised for scarcely a year, and the Central 
Authority was very guarded in expressing any opinion on 
its merits; it gradually won favour, but while mildly 
encouraging it the Central Authority would do nothing to 
force its growth. In 1900 it was referred to as one method 
of removing children from the workhouse,* but it was never 
thought likely to become a practical means for dealing with 
the mass of pauper childi^n, as a substitute either for 
ordinary outdoor relief or for Poor Law schools.* 

Boarding-out beyond the union had been first regulated 
by the Order of 25th November 1870. In 1877 it was 
found that boarding-out within the union was being largely 
practised, it being, as the Central Authority had itself held, 
legally only ordinary out-relief, requiring no sanction. This 
also was then regulated by a General Order/ Both these 
Orders were re-issued with shght modifications iu 1889, the 
former to every union iu the country, the latter to all 
but the most populous town unions. Again, in 1905, the 
Order for boarding-out beyond the union was slightly altered 
and re-issued.'' 

The operation of these Orders was limited to certain 
classes of children; in 1877 to those deserted by their 
parents, or whose parents were dead, undergoing penal servi- 
tude, suffering from mental disL-ase, or out of England ; by 
the Orders of 1889 children whose parents were permanently 
bedridden or disaMed were added to the list; and in 1905 

Thia rale \aa not fet Iwea mvie by the Buai-d of Edncatioii for the schools 
■ttended b; non-paupera nor by moat local edacatiou autLotities. 
' Thirty. third Annnal Report. 1903-4, p. 26t!. 

* Circular Li^tter of 4th Angiut 1900, oa Aged Desen-ing Poor, ia Thirtietli 
Aimu4l Baport, I900-IB01, p. 18. 

> HaioMTd. 8tli M&y 1804, vol. 24, p. &0S. 

< lOtb September 1877, iu Serenth Auaual Baport, 1B77-6, pp. 193-200. 

* Uocuorran anil Lnsbington'B /^MirZuifOrdfTJitccond edition, IBOE, p. I3S1, 
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children adopted by the guardians were formally included, 
as such children could previously only be boarded out if 
they were also orphan or deserted according to the definition. 
The Central Authority refused its sanction to a proposal to 
board out the illegitimate children of able-bodied women 
in the workhouse.' It was twice decided that when out- 
relief is given to a child living with a person not legally 
liable for its support, such ehild must be considered as 
boarded out.* There is no age limit for boarding-out within 
the union, but a child may not be first boarded out beyond 
the uiiion under two, nor when over ten, unless in the same 
home with a brother or sister under that age. 

In view of this gradual adoption of the boarding-out 
system as a permanent form of the treatment of children 
under the Poor l^aw, it is instructive to compare the 
requirements which the Central Authority makes to ensure 
the proper maiutenance of the boarded -out children with 
the policy just described in respect of the children on 
ordinary outdoor rehet 

The various Orders all lay practically the same duties on 
the foster- parent. He is to sign an undertaking that : " He 
will bring up the child as one of his own children, and 
provide the child with proper food, lodging and washing, and 
endeavour to train the child in habits of tnithl'ulness, 
obedience, personal cleanliness and industiy, as well as ia 
suitable domestic and outdoor work, so far aa may be 
consistent with the law ; that he will take care that the 
child shall attend duly at church or chapel according to 
the religious creed to which the child belongs, and shall 
attend school according to the provisions of the law for 
the time being ; that he will provide for the proper repair 
and renewal of the child's clothing, and that In case of the 
child's illness he will forthwith report such illness to the 
guardians and to the boarding-out committee ; and that he 
will at all times permit the child to be visited and the houHe 
to be inspected by any member of the boardiug-^aut committee, 

< Local Oovernmeal Ohronicle, Iflth AiiguBt 1902, p. 825. 

< Ibid. 27th A]>rU 1889, p. SaB ; Hansard, 2Dd Julj 1897, vol. SO, p. SSfl ; 
SeUctioiii /Tom tht ComtpamUHet of tAc Lotal Qovfmnimt Board, voL iL 1883, 
p. 91. On the other h&ad, a contr&ry de<^illion seems to hnve bceu given in 188S 
{ibid, »ol. iiL 1839, p. 187). 
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and by any peraon specially appointed for that purpose by 
the guardians or by the Local Government Board. The 
undertaking shall also contain an engagement on the part 
of the fost£r-parent that he will, upon the demand of a 
person duly authorised in writing by the boarding-out 
committee, or by the guardians, give up possession of the 
child."' The 1905 undertaking is slightly different in terms, 
the cliief variation being an omission of the reference to 
"domestic and outdoor work," because cases bad occurred 
in which these words had been pleaded as an excuse for 
overtaxing the working capacity of the children.* 

Foster-parents may never be persons in receipt of relief, 
or whose only means of support is the allowance made for the 
children. Children should not, except in special cases, be 
boarded with relations, nor in any home where the father is 
employed in night work ; foster-parenta employed in outdoor 
work are preferred to those occupied in sedentary labour.* 
They should also (both, in the case of married couples) be of 
the same religious creed as the child,* live within two miles 
from the school where the child is t« attend, and within five 
miles — preferably three — from the house of some member of 
the committee. Attention is to be paid to decent accommoda- 
tion in the homes, and to the separation of the sexes in the 
sleeping-rooms. Children over seven are not allowed to sleep 
in the same room with married couples. No child is to be 
boarded out in a house where sleeping accommodation is 
afforded to an adult lodger." 

The number of children to be placed in any one home was at 
first limited to two — or four, if all were brothers and sisters,- — 
but it was soon found that further restrictions were necessary 
for the prevention of overcrowding. Accordingly, it is ruled 
that not more than one child may be placed in a home where a 
child is boarded by any other agency and none where there is 

' Boarding out \cithout tlie Union Order. 1880, in Nineteenth Annu»] 
B«port, 1889-90, ]>. <S. The "within Ihfl Union Ordor" oontainB aome 
mmlificationa for the can where there fs na ootamittee. 

■ Circular Lotter, 9th Deoemlier 1S05, in Thirty-firth Annual Report, 
IS05-fl, p. 328. 

' Memorandum of the Local Oovemmeut Board, Jane ISOO. See Lxal 
Oonemmail Lain and Ltgislaiion, by W. H. Dunisday, IBOO, p. 126. 

• Local OorxmvKrd ChTonide, SUt October 1908, p. 10?0. 

' UemoTuldmn of the Local Government Board, June IBOO, Local Oortni- 

2 Law atid Legialalian, by W, H. Dainada;, 1900, p. 120. 
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more than one such child ; no child is to be hoarded in a 
home where, with him, there would be more than five children 
reaident. The clothing provided for a boarded-out child is 
to be of a good, ordinary character, with no suggestion of a 
workhouse uniform. The highly expensive but most advan- 
tageous service of dentistry may be paid for by the guardians. 
The Central Authority strongly disapproved of a proposal made 
to it, under which a child was to be sent out to work, and earn 
wages, while the full allowance was still being paid by the 
guardians. "If a boarded-out child is eligible under the 
Education and Factory Acta for employment, the boarding-ont 
committee should report the case to the guardians, who should 
obtain the consent of the Local Government Board to any 
proposal to relieve the child whilst in receipt of regular wages. 
A foster-parent should not be permitted to allow a child to 
go to work for wages unless the guardians, with the assent 
of the Board, have previously assented thereto." ' 

Prior to 1877 the Central Authority held that children 
boarded out within the union, being merely cases of outdoor 
relief, did not require these precautions. From 1877 onward 
similar precautions were required in their cases. Such 
children became thus differentiated from other children on ont- 
door relief, on whose behalf no such requirements are insisted 
on. For the boarded-out children a payment was approved 
of 48. a week each (afterwards raised to 5s.), a sum to be 
contrasted with the Is. or Is. 6d. for each child which is the 
usual sum allowed for each child on ordinary outdoor relief 
■ Local Oovemmait Chronide, I2th Uarcli 1901, p, 290, 
' The rate oF la. and one loaf for the gapport per week of each cliUd on out- 
door relief ffu deliberate!; auictioned, ia 1S6B, b; & Couference oF MetropoUtMi 
GnaniianB, presidfld over by Hr. Corbett (Mr, Corbett's Heport of 10th Angiiat 
1871, aa reprinted for official rircalation in 187S by tha Oantral Autborit;). 
Ths dividing line between children merely on this outdoor relief, and thou 
" boarded out" at 4b. or 5a. per ireek, it moat be remembered, is not kiosbip, 
but whether or not the penon with whom the child Uvea is legally liable for ita 
maintenance, Thua, the policy of the Central Authority haa beeu that cbildran 
tiviug with a. etopfitber and stepmother, with a widower atepFatber, with a 
widowed stepmother, or even with a brother, a siater, an unole, or ui aant (none 
of whom ia legally liable for tbeii maintenance) reqnire all Lhla elaborate 
supervision and protaction ; whareaa if the children live with their own mother 
and Fatbor, with their widowed mother, with their widower father, with any or 
all of their grandparents, or exposed to the tender msrcies of a father and step, 
mother, no such supervision and protection is inaiitad on. But although this 
the rule, we are informed that the Central Authority, in piaotice, now makes 
3 difficulty, if applied to, in aaiictiouing tlio tranafei of children living with 
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In equally marked contrast with its attitude with regard 
to the other children on outdoor relief, the Central Authority 
haa been vigilant to secure for the boarded-out children 
systematic inspection. Mr. Chaplin said id Parliament ; " I 
approve of, and warmly sympathise with boarding-out, subject 
to one condition, which is of surpaBsing importance, namely, 
that the inspection of the children hoarded out shall be 
adequate and effective. I cannot conceive a position of greater 
misery and hardship than that of some poor unfortunate little 
child boarded out to some one who takes care of it, not for 
love of the child, but simply for the purpose of making a gain 
and a profit out of it. . . . So far as it is possible to promote 
Uiat adequate inspection . . , and wherever it is possible to 
board out on these conditions, the Board gives its assistance." ^ 

The children hoarded within the union are to he visited 
by the medical officer quarterly, whether or not they are 
reported ill, and by the relieving officer — who pays the foster- 
parents at their residence, — ordinarily weekly, and may also 
be visit«d by the guardians or any other person appointed for 
the purpose by the guardians or the Local Government Board, 
If there is a boarding-out committee (which is permissive 
under the 1889 Boarding-out in Unions Order) a member 
thereof must visit every six weeks ; the inspection by the 
medical officer may then be dispensed with, and the system 
becomes more nearly like that for boarding outside the union. 
Under the latter, the responsibility is thrown on the committee, 
and unless they fail the guardians are not allowed themselves 
to inspect. The Local Government Boai-d also sends an 
inspector from time to time, with the object of discoveiing 
how the committees do their work, for it is on the efBciency of 
the committees that the whole system of boarding-out depends.' 

When the children are thus thoroughly supervised by the 
committees, and the committees are kept up to their work 
by the general inspectors, the Board do not favour any 

graud[«rciitB, uncles and auiiU, or brothers md aiaters, from the category of 
ontiuftry outdoor relief Co the more regulated aod more richly endowed 
category ol boarding-aut. It still objects in tbe case of parents (StltctioT^ 
from tht Coireipondtna of Ike Local Oorrrnmad Board, vol. iiL 1888, p. 187 ; 
Daifums of Oie Local Oovenunenl Board, 1903-4, by W. A. Cssson, 1905, p. 78), 
' Hanmrd, 8th Augnet ISPS, vol, B4, p. 676. 

■ Clrcnlar Letter, 2eth May 188S, in Nineteeoth Annual Report, 1889-90, 
I. 33-41. 
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further inspection by the guardians. " Oue of the main 
objects of the boarding-out system is that pauper children 
should become merged in the general population ; but if 
a child boarded out is to be examined regularly by a 
medical man, supervised by a committee of the guardians, and 
inspected by a Government inspector, it would appear to imply 
that no confidence whatever is to be placed in the boarding- 
out committees under whom the children are placed, although 
for any success attending the boarding-out system it is on these 
committees that we must rely." ^ Besides, " where children 
are boarded out by guardians at a long distance from their 
own union or parish, it may often be inconvenient, except in 
the case of many children being placed in the same neighbour- 
hood, for the guardians to arrange for the visitation of the 
children by their own officer as irequently as the Board deem 
indispensable, when inspection by members of the committee 
has ceased. It follows, therefore, that if the voluntary 
boarding-ont committees should allow their vigilance or their 
interest to flag, the guardians will, in all probability, seldom 
have any alternative but to take back the children." * 

The boarded-out children, thus elaborately inspected and 
expensively provided for, had, by 1st January 1906, slowly 
risen to 8,781;° but they were even then only one-seventh 
of those in institutions, and only one-twentieth of those on 
ordinary outdoor rehef 



(vi.) Apprenticeship 

We may note a tendency to enlarge the respousibiUties, 
powers and duties of the guardians for successfully launching 
the children in the world — an enlargement which plainly 
loses sight altogether of the principle of " less eligibility." 
We see the Central Authority making elaborate suggestions 
for the care of children apprenticed or in service, and issuing 
an Order enabling the guardians to provide outfits when 
children were sent out, without previously asking for sanction, 

I Mr. Bitchie, President of the Local Qaremiaent Board, Haruard, 4th July 
1887, vol. 3ie, pp. 1698-9. 

« CiroaUr Letter, 29th Mny 1884, in NiDoteonth Anniwl Eeport. 1889-BO, 
p. 44. 

" Tbir^ -fifth AnuuBl Reirart, 1906-6, p. csnil 
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which had before been necessary under some of the Orders. 
When the Central Authority had been asked for anch sanction 
it had taken the opportunity of objecting to a child being sent 
to aervice without money wages, or to an inn or public-house 
(uiilesa in exceptional circumstances), or to any place where the 
conditions of service seemed unBatisfactory, and of requiring 
to be satisfied that the child was qualified for employment as 
required by the Education Acts. By allowing guardians to 
obtain outfits without obtaining express sanction the Central 
Authority relinquislied this opportunity of control over the 
conditions of service. It therefore referred to these points in 
the Circular on the Order, and expressed ita confidence that 
the guardians would see that all was satisfactory in these 
respects.' It did not approve of the Poor Law children being 
engaged as servants to officers of Poor Law establishments — 
situations which, like those in public -bouses, etc, were left to 
be filled by the less carefully protected children of independent 
parents or those on outdoor relief — considering it desirable 
that the children should be severed from all connection with 
pauper surroundings as soon as possible after attaining an age 
at which they can secme employment.' 

When children are first apprenticed they receive very low 
wages or more often none at all, and there is frequently a 
difficulty in providing for their maintenance. We have 
already referred to the doubt of the Central Authority as to 
how to ti-eat the experiment of the Norwich Guardians on this 
point. Though these Guardians kept their homes this doubt 
apparently continued. The KeJghley Guardians wished to use 
oue of their cottage homes as a residence for working hoys from 
the workhouse, but the Central Authority refused its assent, 
stating that it had no power to render such a course legal. 
Nevertheless it allowed a lad who received no wages, but was 
entirely engaged in learning his trade, to reside in the work- 
house during the term of his apprenticeship,' and to children 
earning low wages insuibcient to support them outdoor relief 
may be given. " In such cases the Board have required to be 
furnished with an assurance that the guardians had satislied 

' Circular on " Ontfita Tor Children aant to aarvice," I4th Julj 1897, in 
Twentf-KTenth Anniiil Report, 1SQ7-8, p. 36. 

* Loeai Govtmmail Chrenkk, I8th October 1902, p. lOEl. 

■ Ibid. Slit October 1003, r> 10^0 
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themselves that the amount allowed by them would, with the 
weekly wages paid by the master, be adequate to provide for 
the maintenance and clothing of the apprentice, either alone 
or in association with other boys. They a!so required a 
statement of the weekly wages ordinarily paid in the locality 
to apprentices in the particular trade, and to be informed (a) 
of the amount of weekly relief the guardians proposed to 
grant; (b) the period during which such relief should 
continue ; and (c) whether, as the apprentice's wages increased, 
the relief would be correspondingly reduced."' 

In 1904 the Central Authority was prepared to acquiesce, 
subject to the details of the scheme proving satisfactory, in a 
proposal to establish a home for boys over whom the guardians 
had acquired parental rights, the boys receiving board and 
lodging therein for so long in each case, as the wages were 
insufficient to enable them to obtain suitable accommodation 



The Central Authority had, in 1873, been doubtful how far 
a relieving officer should interfere if he found, when visiting a 
servant or apprentice, that the master or mistress, instead of 
paying the stipulated rvaffcs. gave clothing, which might be old, 
useless, or valued at an exorbitant rate. It merely told the 
guardians that he should make a special inquiry, and report 
if the practice appeared to be actually injurious to the personal 
condition of the child, 3o as to amount to " cruel or illegal 
treatment in any respect." ° 

Apprenticeship to the sea service * had, previously to 1 894, 
been left outside the scope of the orders regulating other 
apprenticeships, being subject to special pravisions under the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, and also regulated by the Board of 
Trade. Tliat Boani made some alterations in the form of 
indenture in 1895, and tlie Local Government Board issued 
a circular to guai-dians calling attention to the changes. The 
master was required to pay to the superintendent any balance 
of spending money, share of salvage and other perquisites 
due to an apprentice after hia daily or weekly allowance had 

' TMKal GoiKramenl Cht(micle, Slst Juiiiary 1903, p. 102. 
■ Ibid, ]5thOetoberie04, p. 1073; DteUioMofVu Local Omtemment Board, 
1803-4, by W. A. CMaon, 1906, p. 118. 

' Circular Letter at 3lBt Hiiy 1373, in Third Annus! Report, 1878-4, pi>. 3-4. 
• Su ante, p. 17. 
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been paid, and the superintendent was to apply such sums for 
the boy's benefit in the expenses of holidays, payment of fines, 
or other way* This provision was considered by the Local 
Government Board to be of great importance, as it wonld 
" enable the magistrates in many cases to punish a boy for 
breaches of discipline, without committing him to prison." 
The new form of indenture also required the master to allow 
each apprentice a reasonable holiday in every year. 

The same circular referred to recommendations made by 
Mr. Davy and Mr. Berrington, in a Report on the Fishing 
Apprenticeship System, as to the desirability of continued 
supervision by the guardians after the boys were apprenticed, 
and of arranging for reports to be made to the guardians in 
cases of absconding or other grave offence on the part of the 
boys, and also as to the expediency of giving future apprentices 
some preliminary instruction in cooking.' 

So far as we can make out from the published documents, 
the use of the power of apprenticeship is — in the view of 
the guardians and the Central Authority alike — practically 
limited to the children maintained in Poor Law institutions 
(indoor paupers), numbering 50,669 on 1st January 1906, 
together with those outdoor pauper children who are either 
"boarded out" (in the technical sense), numbering 8,781, or 
maintained in certified schools, etc., numbering 9,364, making 
an aggregate total of 68,814 children to whom the Central 
Authority's policy of apprenticeship ia assumed to be appli- 
cable.* We do not find any su^estion that any similar policy 
is applicable to the other 166,258 children on outdoor relief,* 
about the starting in life of whom we can find no documents. 

(viL) Adoplioji 

From 1871 to 1889 the powers and responsibilities of 
Poor Law authorities with regard to children whose parents 
claimed the control of them were, as against the parents, 
extremely limited. The Central Authority clung to the 
principle of parental authority. In 1887, Mr. Kitchie said: 

I Circular of 2udMaic]i 189G, in Twenty-iirth Annual Beport, 1395-6, p. 118. 
* Thirty-fifth Anunal Report, lBOS-6, jip. cm, eiiii. 
' OmittuiK childreu receiving medical relief otAf ; snd tha casuals and 
Iniuia ^Md, p. oxxxi). 
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"No doubt there are some instaiicea in which the interests 
of cliildren are prejudiced by their parents claiming them 
from the guardiana, but I should not be prepared to propose 
legislation which would enable a board of guardiana to 
withhold a child from its parent when claimed by him." ' 

Two years later Parliament over-rode this contention of 
official irresponsibility, and passed the first of a series of Acts 
under which guardians might themselves assume parental 
responsibilities and unsuitable parents might be deprived of 
the custody of their children ; and the guardiana of the poor 
might become in loco partjitis, even up to eighteen years of 
age. Ey the Act of 1889, "where a child is maintained by 
the guardiana of any union and was deserted by its parent," 
or if the "parent is imprisoned under a sentence of penal 
servitude or imprisonment in respect of an offence committed 
against a child," "the guardians may at any time resolve 
that such cliild shall be under the control of the guardians 
until it reaches the age, if a boy, of sixteen, and, if a girl, of 
eighteen years " ; such a resolution of the guardians is not 
irrevocable ; they may rescind it, or, without rescinding it, 
" permit such child to be either permanently or temporarily 
under the control of such parent, or of any other relative or of 
any friend." If the parent is aggrieved by the resolution, he 
may appeal to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and the Court, 
if satisfied " that the child has not been maintained by the 
guardiana, or waa not deserted by such parent, or that it is for 
the benefit of the child that it should be either permanently or 
temporarily under the control of such parent, or that the 
resohition of the guardiana should be determined, may make an 
Order accordingly, and any such Order shall bo complied with 
by the guardians, and if the Order determines the I'eaolution. the 
resolution shall be thereby determined." The "powers and 
rights " of a parent which the guardians may assume are 
subject to one limitation, in that no resolution can authorbe 
them to have the child educated in any religious creed other 
' Hatisniil. 2ath M»y 188", vol. 3IS, p. 857. The policy of the Central 
Anthonty vru ippareDtl; •gaiiiit allowing the gunrdinna to assume panntftl 
responaibilitiea. In 1S8S Mr. Ritchie had prepared a Bill " to provide tlist, 
on application to the jostices, an Order might be made detaining a oliild 
already under the rare of the gnardiana or boarded out" (Local Gocemment 
ChT0Tiie7e. 23rd March ISSS, p. 238), but not extending the duties or rcsponsi- 
bilitiea of the guardiana. 
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than that in which the child would otherwiBe have been 

educated, i.e. that of its parents.' 

The Central Authority duly GomtDended the Act among 
other legislation of the session to the notice of the boards of 
guardians in an official circular,' 

Such was the original form of this law ; bat the experiences 
of the Central Authority and the guardians as to its working 
led them to get passed suocesaive measures developing its 
details in various respects. The Court's power of determining 
the resolution of the guardians was limited by the Act of 1890, 
which provides that : " where a parent has (n) abandoned or 
deserted his child ; or (6) allowed his child to be brought up 
by another person at that person's expense, or by the guardians 
of a Poor Law union, for such a length of time and under such 
circumstances as to satisfy the Court that the parent was 
unmindful of his parental duties, the Court shall not make 
an order for the delivery of the child to the parent unless 
the parent has satisfied the Court that, having regard to the 
welfare of the child, he is a fit person to have the custody of 
the child." Under this law, therefore, not only tlie Poor Law 
guardians, but any other person who has brought up the child 
at his own expense may acquire the right of custody in the 
place of the parent. This Act is not to " affect the power of 
the Court to consult the wishes of the child ... or diminish 
the right which any child now possesses to the exercise of its 
own free choice." The Court was also given the power to 
make such order as it may tlunk fit, " to secure that the child 
be brought up lu the religion in which the parent has a legal 
right to require ilmt the child should be brought up." ' 

The class of children to which the law applies was, at the 
instance of the Central Authority, considerably enlarged in 
1899, and it is worth considering how extensive it now is, 
" Where a child is maintained by the guardians of a Poor Law 
union, and : (i.) the child has been deserted by its parent ; or 
(ii.) the guardians are of opinion that by reason of mental 
deficiency, or of vicious habits, or mode of life, a parent of 
the child is unfit to have the control of it; or (iii.) a parent is 

■ Poor Law Act 1889, 52 * 63 Vic c. 56. sea 1. 

> Circular o( 28tli September 189B, m Twenty-ninth Annual Re[)ort 
1889-1600, p. 4S. 

» Cuitody of OUildren Act, 6* Vio. o. 3, sees. 3, i. 
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unable to perform his or her parental duties by reason of being 
under sentence of penal servitude or of being detained under 
the Inebriates Act 1898 ; or (iv.) a parent of the cljild has been 
sentenced to imprisomnent in respect of any offence gainst 
any of his or her children ; or (v.) a parent of the child is 
permanently bedridden or disabled, and is the inmate of 
a workhouse, and consents to the resolution hereinafter 
mentioned ; or (vi.) both the parents (or iu the case of an 
illegitimate child, the mother of the child) are (or is) deadi 
the guardians may, at any time, resolve that until the child 
reaches the age of eighteen years, all the rights and powers of 
such parent as aforesaid, or, if both parents are dead, of the 
parents, in respect of the child shall, subject as in this Act 
mentioned, vest in the guardians." Penalties were also enacted 
against any person who shall knowingly assist or induce any 
child adopted by the guardians to leave their control. If any 
child maintained by the guardians is, with their consent, 
adopted by some other person, their responsibility for the child 
does not at once cease, for they are required, during three 
years after the date of the adoption, to cause the child to be 
visited at least twice a year, by some person appointed by 
them for the purpose ; and they have the power, if they 
see fit, to revoke their consent to the adoption, and reassume 
custody of the child.' 

Some boards of guardians — often on the suggestion of the 
inspectorate — promptly made use of their new powers. On 
1st June 1902, ttie ntm[iberof children already adopted up to 
that date was no fewer than 7724, of whom 1503 were then 
over fifteen.' It is to be noted that, though the powers are 
applicable to all pauper children, the Central Authority has not 
suggested their use except in respect of the children in Poor 
Law institutions (including, however, the " ins and outs "),' 
together with those technically " boaided out," or in certified 
schools ; and we do not find that they have ever been made 
use of for any of the children maintained by the guardians 
on outdoor relief, however disastrous is their upbringing. 



b 



' Poor Law Act, 1809, 82 h ti3 Vie. c. 37, aeca. 1-3. 
* Thirty second Ammri Report, 1902-8, j.p, Uii-Uiii. 
' Decisions of the Load Oottnimml Bam', 1903-4, by W, A. CiBSon, IBOB 
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E.—Tss. Sick 

We broke off the description of the policy of the Central 
Authoritywith regard to the sick with the suggeative quotation 
from the Annual Report of the Poor law Board in IS^O, 
over Mr. Goachen'e signature. "The economical and social 
advantages," said the last President of the Poor Law Board, 
" of free medicine to the poorer claaaes generally as diatinguished 
from actual paupere, and perfect accessibility to medical advice 
at all times under thorough organisation, may be considered as 
ao important in themselves as to render it necessary to weigh 
with the greatest care all the reiisons which may be adduced 
in their favour." ' 

(i.) Dimi-kiiiary Trcatmejii 

So far as published documents go, we cannot find that any 
inquiry was made by the Local Government Board (at auy 
rate on its Poor Law side) as to the advantage and feasibility 
of this suggestion of providing free medical assistance, 
under thorough organisation, to the poorer classes generally. 
There was no fcreacii of continuity in the policy, begun in 
1865, of transforming the provision for the sick paupers in 
the workhouse, into elaborately equipped, adequately staffed, 
and separately administered general hospitals, which were 
called Poor Law infirmaries. But in the general crusade 
against outdoor relief, initiated by the able and zealous 
inspectorate in 1871, there waa no exception made for outdoor 
medical relief.* There was accordingly (just as we have 
shown to be the case in regard to widows and the aged) no 
limitation, corresponding to the express exceptions of the 
General Orders in favour of the sick, in the phrases con- 
demnatory of outdoor relief generally, which are to be found 
in the Annual Keports and Circulars of these years. The 
inspectors, it is clear, made no distinction, in their persistent 

' Twenty- scCTiid Annual Report of tlie Poor Law Bonrd, 1899-70, p. la. 

' Mr. Longlsy, indeed, in his Bejiort on the Admini^tratioD of Outdoor 
Slslief in the Metropolis, seeins to allude to the ofiitisl dictam of tbe Poor Law 
Board aader Mr. Goschea, in IftTouc of " bea mcdiciue to the poorer clMaw 
geneniU;." He stomlj oondemni "any gradual drifting into a Bjetem of 
medii^l State ohantf," and deiirewt«e the fact tlut this tendency "has 
noaiTed higher sanction than that of the pioTalent belief of the poor, or evea of 
tbe practice of Boards of Guardians" (Third Annual Report of the Local 
Qoremment Board, 1873-4, p. 161). 
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pressure against " outdoor relief," between medical and other 
relief, between hygienic advice and money dolea. Mr. Lougley, 
indeed, went so far as to condemn, expressly because it pro- 
vided medical relief otherwise than in the workhouse, the 
whole system of Poor Law dispensaries which the Central 
Authority had itself just initiated and practically forced on 
the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians.' This report of 
Mr. Longley's was honoured by notice in the annual volume, 
and commended by the Local Government Board for " careful 
consideration." ' There is, therefore, some warrant for the 
inference that the Local Government Board, luider Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Sclater- Booth, had not only put aside the 
suggestion of providing free medical attendance for the poorer 
classes generally, but also that it had now become the policy 
of the Central Authority — so far as we can discover, for the 
first time since 1834 — to restrict, as far as possible, even such 
domiciliary medical attendance as was being given under the 
Poor Law to the aick poor. 

It is, however, fair to say that this policy of restricting 
outdoor medical relief was not erpreaaed in any alteratioo of 

I " Ths dispensary BTstsm ahould ba regarded, in oammou witb eveiy 
improred form of out-relief, not u a final ol^jeot of Poor Law administration, 
but mere]; u a mWDS of administsriiig with greater efficiency that legal relief 
which, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, ia most safely and elfcctUHlly 
given in the form of indoor relief. It would, of oourse, be idle, and worse than 
idle, to etilte all attempts to reforiD the administration oF oat-relief, on the 
ground that it a desirable, and may, at some remote period, be possible to 
abolish, or at least greatly to curtail it ; and no reform of the praetiee of relief 
was probably mure urgently needed, or has proved more effectual, than that 
now under consideration. It mnat not, however, be forgotten that side by side 
with Poor Law diapenaarisH, has grown up, also under the sanction of the 
Metropolilan Poor Act, a system . . ■ which by encouraging and affording 
special faoilitiea for tbe grant of indoor relief to aic^ paujiers, must, if the policy 
of the Act be unSinuliiugly carried out, eventnslly tend ... to the gradual 
abolition of out-relief to the sii^k, other than those incapable of removal trota 
their homoa. If this be so, Poor Law dispensaries . . . must ultimately be 
found to have had for the most part a merely temporary place in the ^sten 
of relief in London. . . . The character of pcrnianonco should not be hastily 
affixed to the system which they represent" (Mr. Longley's Rejwrt on Indoor 
Belief in the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Kcport, ISN-S, pp. 41-42). In 
spite of this criHcism, the Central Authority continued to sanction Poor Law 
dispeaaaries. Elaborate institutions on the London plan were established in 
other anions under the general powers of the Act of 183-4 ; ste, for instance, 
the Bp«aial Order of 9th June 1873, to PorUex Island Union; those of 
4th March and 2Sth August 1S80, to Dirmingham ; thosa of 30th Novembtr 
1886, and Oth January 1895, to Plymouth. 

" Fourth Annual Report, 1S74-S, p. xii. 
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the General Oi-dere, nor, explicitly, in any published minute 
or circular of the Central Authority itself. In the 1871 
Circular, discouraging outdoor relief generally, it is, for 
instance, merely suggested that all paupers receiving relief on 
account of temporary sickness — among whom there were at 
that date apparently some 119,000 sick persona^ — should be 
visited at least fortnightly by the relieving officer.' The 
Central Authority clung to the general disquaMcation of 
paupers, even those in receipt of medical relief only, thouglj 
the Parliamentary Secretary had to admit that : " No doubt 
the Legislature had made an exception in the cases of vac- 
cination and of education, and it might be that the exception 
should be extended to infectious diseases."' But when it was 
pressed to impose a limit of one mouth to each grant of 
outdoor relief, the request was, on the cautious advice of the 
permanent ad\'iBerB, definitely refused, lest hardship should be 
caused in cases of sickness ; though it was said that the 
guardians themselves might put such a limit, " where such 
.... may properly he imposed."* 

The Central Authority was willing to consider any 
proposal to amend the law, so as to allow of the compulsory 
removal to the workhouse of sick persons who had no proper 
lodging accommodation." But even to a person who had refused 
to enter the workhouse, the guardians were not to deny 

1 Sti tbo BUtuUca io Twenty-aacond Aonual Beport of th« Foot Law Board, 
1S8B-70. p. xiiT. 

■ CiroaUr or 2Dd December 1871 ; io First Annual Beport of the Local 
Qovemtneat Board, 1B71-2, p. 67. 

* Mr Satt. u Seeretarj of the Local novernment Board, on Disqualification 
by Uedical lUlief Bill, UaTuaTd, lltli Decsinber 1B78. vol. 21S, p. flSO. In 
IS79 the disqualificatioii had been explicitly re.enacted in the Diiided Pariahei 
and Poor Law Amendment Act (3B A 40 Vic. c. 61, sec. 14), promoted by 
the Central Authority itself, whoae PartiBmentory repreaentatirea raiitinncd for 
years to resist all proposals for its abolitioD or attenuation. In 1E83 it Iras 
incidentally undenuined by maintetiaDce and treatment in the iufeatioua 
diseases hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board being declared nut to be 
parochial relief (Diseases PreTention Act 186S, 4S& 47 Vic. c y,,). Not until 
ISSS did tha Oentral Authority oonsent to its abolition, as regards petrous in 
raoeipt of medical relief only, in the Medical Belief Disi^italili cation Act 188& 
(48 ft *9 Vio. 0. 49). E»eo then tha " stigma of paaperism " was prewrved, 
tiy omitting to repeal sec. 11 of tha 1870 Act above cited, so that persons in 
receipt of medical relief only are still Domiaally disqualibod from voting at an 
election of a I'oor Law guardian, "or In tha iloction to an office under the 
provisions of any statute." 

* Local Qoyemmeut Board to Chainiiau uf Ccntrul Poor Law Confereuce, 
12th May 1877 ; in Seveuth Annual Reimrt, 1877-8, p. 55. ' IHd. p. 54. 
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outdoor medical relief if sick,' and in no case were the siclE i 
be removed from their homes unless certified by the medical 
officer as physically able to endure the journey.* There was 
tlius, even between 1871 and 1885, no explicit reversal, on 
grouada of Poor Law principle, of the old policy which, it will 
be remembered, had not been condemned by the 1834 Eeport 
of outdoor relief to the sick. If a " destitute young husband 
or wife were sick," Mr. Sclater-Booth, speaking as President of 
the Local Government Board, told the House of Commona ia 
1876, "they would not be taken into the workhouse, but 
would receive outdoor relief," ' Two years later the Central 
Authority actually declared itself in favour of supplying to 
the sick poor who were under domiciliary treatment, not only 
medical attendance and maintenance, but also skilled pro- 
fessional nursing. There was, it said in reply to inlluential 
medical pressure, "nothing to prevent the guardians supplying 
such assistance," and the Central Authority was even " desirous 
of encouraging this arrangement as much as possible," though 
the insufficient supply of qualified nurses was likely to 
"render impracticable for some time to come any general 
application of the system of paid nurses in the treatment of 
the poor at their own homes." * 

' Local Government Board deoiiion, in Local Ooi'miin«W Chroniclt, Uth 
June 1904, p. 636. 

" Circular of 23rd May 1878, in Nintli Annual Raport, 187B-80, p, 92. 

) Hansard, 13th Jnne 1876, voL 229, p. 1760 (in Committee on Poor Law 
Amendment Bill). 

' Local Government Board to Dr. Mortimer QlinTillB (/.oncri Memorial on 
Poor Law Msdioal Belief Rsfarm], 12tb November 1S7S ; in Eiglitli Aunaal 
Report, 1S78-0, pp. 91-2. In apito of this offidsl anawer, we mayinfer acert&ia 
internal confliot of policy with regard to these aalaried outdoor Poor Law nurses. 
Though tbe Central Authority oipresaed iCaelf as " deairoua of encouraging " the 
eiperiment, we cannot And that it ia«a«l the Order, without which no l>oard of 
guardians could create a new salaried office, for nearly fourteen years. Ths 
District Nurses Order, which was merely permissive, and which, therefore, coidd 
not have been delayed merely Imoauae there were, in 187B, not enough trrined 
nurses to supply every union in the Kingdom, was not issued until 27th January 
1892 (Twenty-Mcond Annual Report, 1882.3, pp. 12-13). We cannot find that 
any "|iaiJ uuraei in the treatment of the poor at their own homes" were 
sanctioned before that date. Moreover, even then, it is difflcult to feel sure 
that tbe Central Authority waa atill, to use its words of 1878, "desirous of 
encouragiug this airangeuient as much as possible." In sending the Order to 
hoards of guardians, it accompanied it by a circular, which ran scarcely be 
deemed encouraging. It was of opinion that " it can only be onder exceptional 
circamstaoces that a aide pauper, whose illness is of such a character aa to 
require that the services of a nurse should be provided by the guardians, can, 
with propriety, be relieved at homo. At the same time it appears . . . that 
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(iL) Institutional Treatmevt 
Meanwhile, however, the substitution of indoor for outdoor 
relief in the caae of the aick ^ was being supported on grounds, 
not of Poor Law principle, but of medical efdcieucy. The 
transformation of the workhouses into what the Poor Law 
inspectors themselves began to call "State hospitals" made 
more striking than ever the contrast between the light, clean, 
and aiiy newly-built infirmary ward, with trained nurses, a 
resident doctor, complete equipment, and a scientifically 
determined dietary, on the one hand ; and the insanitary and 
overcrowded hovel or slum tenement, on the other, in which the 
sick pauper had no other food thau was provided by the 
pittance of outdoor relief, no further nursiug than hia family 
could supply, and no better medical attendance than the grudg- 
ingly accorded order on the district medical officer could 
command. Quite irrespective of " Poor Law principles," the 
case for institutional rather than domiciliary treatment of 
nearly every sick caae became, to the medical experts who now 
advised the Central Authority, simply overwhelming. "The 
treatment which in sickness the poor receive in workbouaos 
constitutes," said the Central Authority in 1878, "one of the 
most valuable forms of medical relief. With a cmisiderailt 
portion of tlu popultiiion, indeed, it is the mtli/ mode in which, 
■when overtaken hy sickness, their medical needs can be adequately 
Viet." ' This policy led not only to an incessant pressure on 

where circuniBtauwa reuder it desirsUe the nursua employed in Buch Bttendaace 
ehoald be dulj sppointed oHicera of the guardlajiB, havisg reoogniscd qualiGo- 
tions for the posttian, and being euhjoct in the perfonnaace of their duties to 
the cantrol o( the guardiaiu, and the Board hare conaequentl; decided to 
oinpoweT boards of guardians to appoint such officers " (Circolar of lat February 
18B2 ; in Twenty-second Annual Keport, I8fl2-3, p. B). Filteen more 
years have elapsed ; but we do not gather that the experiment, which the Central 
Authority in 1678 was deeirous of encouraging, has Wen very atrsnuoualy pressed 
by th« inspectors, or the power made publicly known. The result is that wa 
cannot tind that it has jet taken shape even to the extent of as man; as a 
dozen sabried Poor Low nuraes for the outdoor aick from odc end of the Kingdom 
lo the other, 

' "The sick" were held to inulude not only aouto cases, but also cases of 
"chronio disease reijuiring regular medical treatment and trained nursing" 
(and also venereal and akin diitcaaeB, including the itoh), (Local Goremment 
Board to Poplar Union, October 1871 ; MS. Uinal«s, Popkr Board of Gmuiiiaiii, 
9th October 1871). 

' Local GoTenuQBiit Board to Dr. tlortimet OlonviUe [Laiictt Uemorial on 
Poor Law Medical Relief Keform), ISth November 1878 ; iu Eighth Annnal 
Keport, I87S-e, p. »1. 
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boards of giiardiana to provide the " State hospitals " which 
had, from 1865 onwards, been expected from the guardians of 
all populous iinioiis,' but also to a positive encouragement of 
sick persons, whether or not aetually destitute in the technical 
sense of the term, to take advantage of them. We see this 
fii-st with regard to infectious diseases. The hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, maintained out of the Poor Bate 
exclusively for paupers, and technically only workhouses like 
any others, soon came to be used, free of charge, by smallpox 
and fever patients who were not paupers.* It became the 
official policy, well understood by the Central Authority, to 
get removed to these Poor Law institutions eveiy patient, 
whether destitute or not, who could not be adequately isolated 
at home,' Already in 1875 the Central Authority expressly 
authorised the medical superintendent to admit without an 
order any smallpox or fever patient presenting himself, if 
refusal to admit might involve danger,' and in 1887 it ex- 

' The mora old-&ahioD«l giianlUna fitlaJ to keep piLce witli tlio Central 
Authorit; in its ignoring of the jirinciple of "leaa eligibilitj " with regard to tlis 
sink ; «e, for insUDLt, Tht Ntm Paupsr Injirmarita and CaaMoi Ward*, bj ■ 
Lambeth Guardiui, 1876, in which the elaborate hospital requiremeDtB an 
i)lijDct«d to aa being lar too good for paupera. Wliere tbe guardians ]iergist«d 
in refiuiDg to provide the elaborate and e):i>eD«iTe new infinnar; occommodatioii 
conaidered newasary, the Central Authority at last issued a petemptar; Order 
requiring them t^i submit plaus within a month, under peualty of having plana 
"prepared at the eipenge of the union" and of being deprived of "the benefit 
of participstion in the Common Poor Fund" (Local Oovemmant Board t<i St. 
OUve's Union, June 1873 ; sob Local aovtrnm/^nl Chnmicie, Bth July 1873, 
].. 37 n). 

' For uniona out of Loudon we have to note an extraordinary proviaiou of 
1S79, proposed by the Central AuUiority itself. Boards of guardians in rural 
diatjicti were empowered to transfer any of their buildings (into which only 
destitute persona could legally be received) from themselves as Poor l^w 
authorities to themselves as public health authorities (in which case the buildin^ti 
became available, without the stigma of pauperism, for all classes of the popnU- 
tion) (Poor Uw Act 1379 (42 k 43 Vic. c. 54, see. 14)), We cannot disoovei 
in which cases, if any, this provision was acted upon, and the neceasaij oou- 
Unuatory Order issuwl by tlie Central Authority ; or what dilTerence it made to 
the build ingi. 

^ This was, iu effect, to hold that inability to secure isolatiou, when isotatjon 
was required, amounted to destitution, so far ea this kind of medioal relief was 
oonccmed, jnst as a man requiring an eipensive eurgical operation was legally 
within the definition of destitute for the purpose of the ojieration if he could not 
pay ttio market price of it, even if he bad ample food, clothing, and shelter. 
We cannot discover, however, that this explanation was actually given in an 
official docuuienL Under it, not merely "a considerable [Htrtion of the popuU- 
" but practically Bve'Sliths of it would, in cases of infections disease, luTe 
« be deemed destitut 



• Order of 10th February 1876, art. ■ 
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presaly permitted even non-urgent cases to be admitted on the 
certificate of any medical practitioner.' Nevertheless, in 1877 
the Centra! Authority was still taking the line that " the 
hospitals . . . of . . . the Metropolitan Aaylnms Board are 
essentially intended to meet the requirements of the destitute 
class, and that the admission ... of persons not in need of 
poor relief is altogether exceptional." ' Two years later, 
however, by a statute promoted by the Central Authority itself, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board were expressly empowered to 
receive non-pauper patients, though only under contracts with 
the local public health authorities, by which they were to be 
paid for.* We cannot discover which veetrieB and district 
boards, if any, entered into such contracts. Not until 1883, 
when these fever and sniallpox hospitals had been a dozen 
years in use by non-paupers, was the position temporarily 
legalised by the Diseases Prevention Act of 1883 ' — a measure 
also carried by the Central Authority itself — which, whilst 
leaving these hospitals as Poor Law institutions, administered 
by a Poor Law authority, and kept up out of the poor rate. 
declared that admiseion, treatment, and maintenance therein 
should — whether the patients were or were not otherwise 
paupers — not be deemed parochial relief, or carry with it 
any disqualification whatever' Since that day we have the 
remarkable spectacle of the Poor Law Authorities, Central and 
Local, annually congratulating themselves on the fact that, 
year after year, they were managing to attract into these 
expensive Poor Law institutions, for gratuitous maintenance 
and treatment, a larger and larger percentage of the total 
number of cases notified." 

■ CircaUr of 8th July 1887, in SevenlecDth Animal Bepoit, I8S7-B, p. G. 
' CirenUr of and J«nu»rv 1877. in Sixth Annual Ruport, I87B-7. p. 33. 
3 Poor Law Act 1876 (42 * 4S Vic o. G4, kc. 15), 

* 46 * 47 Vic. c. 36. 

' The Centr&l Anthori^ wu &pp>renlly lolh to accept the situation. The 
statute wst deliberately made only ■ temporary one, expiring in a year. But 
it was anniially tcnowed, aud in 1891 the proviaion waa made pennanent in the 
I'ulilic Hralth (London) Act of that year. Meanwhile tjje Poor Law Act 1R80 
(C2 h f)3 Vic. c. 6S, ««;. 3), liod expressly authorised the admission of son- 
panpets, antitling the guardians to recover the cost from the patients if the 
guardians chosa ; but making their expeiisea, in default of such recoupment, 
ohargeablo (aa were the expenses of the pauper palirnta) on the Common Poor 
Fund. Ws cannot dlscoTer that any attempt was made to reeaver the cost from 
the patients ; and in ISBl the very idta was sbani^aned. 

• Annual Eeporta of the Metropolitan Asylums Boarf, 1889-1806. In 1888, 
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A similar enlai^einent of the sphere of the Poor Law 
institution has, of late years, been going on in other than 
infectious cases, " The poorer classes generally," to use Mr. 
Groachen's words, " as distinguished from actual paupers," 
came more and more to appreciate the practical distinction 
between the workhouse and the Poor Law infirmary ; and, 
especially in the Metropolis and the large towns, the latter 
became more and more freely used as a general hospital.* 
This tendency was facilitated in London by the operation 
of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, established by 
the Central Authority itself, which, from 1870 onward, bore 
the bulk of the cost of maintenance of the Poor Law infirmaries, 
as of the hospitals of the Metropolitan Aayiuma Board,' The 
Central Authority saw with approval the increasing attractive- 
ness of these institutions, not only in London hut throughout 
the country. In an official memorandum communicated to 
all boards of guardians in 1892, it observed that: "The sick 
poor can usually be better tended and nursed by skilled nurses 
in well-equipped sick wards than in their own homes; and 

in anticipation of tta neMSsary amendment ot the law, the Central Authority 
authoriaod the admission of diphtheria cases (Local Government Board to 
Metropolitan AaylniM Board, Octolur 1888 ; Loedl Oowr»nMtii Chrotiiiie, 
S7th Octoher I8SS, p. 9SS ; Poor Law Act IS8S (53 A 63 Vic. o. E6, aec a) ; 
Order of 21st Octolior 1380, id Nuieteenth Airnnal Report, lSSB-00, p. 98). 
The l>oards of guardians outside the Metropalil failed, we believe everywhere, 
to respond to the invitations of the Central Authority to provide similar 
accommodatioD for iofections dieessee. In 1878 the inspector was doing hii 
utmoet, by special Order of the Centml Authority, to indni« the Manchester, 
Salford, Chorlton, and Prestwich Boards of Guardians to unite in estsbliahing 
out of the poor rates a hospital for infectious diaeasos, which should admit 
non-paugicrs on payment (MS. Minntea, Manchester Board of Guardians, I7th 
February 1878). 

' In 1889, for instanee, the Central Authority provided that, in cases of 
sadden or urgent necessity, the mediral superintendent or his assistant should 
admit patients on his awn responsibility, without order from the relieving 
ofliExr (Special Order to Mile End Old Town, lOth Octoher 1889). 

* Dnder the Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act 1870, the cost of the 
m»int«nance of adult paapeta in workhoume and aiolt asylama. to the extent 
of 5d. per head per day, vraa thrown on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fond. 
To two-thirds of the Metropolitan unions, including all the poorer ones, this 
operated as a bribe in favour of indoor (or infirmary) treatment as against 
domiciliary or dinpensary trcatraenL Mr. Longlej wished to go much further. In 
order practically to compel all the Metropolitan boards of guardians lo ]>rovide 
these elaborate and eipensive hospitals, he recommended that the whole oost of 
indoor maintenance of the sick, when in infirmaries separateil in position and 
adminiatration from the ordinary workhouses, should be made a charge on the 
Metropolitan Oommon Poor Fund (Mr. Longley's Keport on Indoor Relief 
in tha Metropolis, in Foarth Annual Report, 1874-G, p. S4). 
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the regularity, neatness, and order of the wards UmL to diminish 
the repugarux to entering tJu workhouse, which is often evinced 
by the aick poor of the better class when reduced to want 
by failing health." ' It did not refuse to pennit them to be 
made use of by paying patients, where — as is usually the case 
in rural districts — no " non-paupet institution " was available. 
"If," writes the Central Authority in 1902, there is "a sick 
person who is in receipt of an allowance from a benefit club 
or similar society," and who " is unable to obtain in a non- 
pauper institution such treatment as the illness from which 
he suffers requires," the Central Authority will " offer no 
objection to his admission to the workhouse infirmary." ' 

To those boards of guardians who clung to the policy 
of " deterring " the sick poor from obtaining medical relief — 
which, as we have shown, Mr. Gathorne Hardy had, on behalf 
of the Central Authority, in 1867 expressly repudiated* — all 
this official encouragement to enter Poor Law institutions 
seemed revolutionary. The fact that the sick poor came more 
and more to draw a distinction between the workhouse on the 
one hand, and the Poor Law infirmary or isolation hospital 
on the other, appeared seriously objectionable. When it was 
noticed that the Central Authority officially styled the separate 
institution for the sick " an asylum tor the sick poor," * or 
"the hospital," or simply the "infirmary,"* the Manchester 
guardians revolted, and definitely instructed their medical and 
relieving officers " to avoid using the word ' hospital ' or 
' infirmary,' and simply to use the word ' workhouse.' " " 
Other boards, we believe, insisted — although " the infirmary " 
was an entirely distinct institution — that it should be entered 
only through the workhouse itself. Against this lingering 

' MemnniDdum on Naraing in Workbouse Siok Wards, April 1S9S ; in 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1896-6, p. 114. 

* Decision of Local OoTernment Boanl in Zooil Oovtmment Chnmidi, 
latli OatolMr 1902, p. 1051. 

* Haniard, 8th Febrnary 1887, vol. 186, p. 183 ; tee ante, pp. 120-21. 

' MetropoliUn Poor Act 1867 (30 ft 31 Vic o. B) ; Special Onlisr to Central 
London Sick AByUim District, 13th May 1673. 

' Sptdal Order to I^mlifth, 2Bth Auguat 1873. 

' MB. Miuntes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 14th August 1879. 8otne 
of the inspectors seem to b&ve shared this objection. As late ss 1901 we find 
one reporting that " the a^lmiaaion into onr workhouse iuGrmarieH of persons 
aboTe the pauper class, and not destitute, Is, I fear, incressing" (Mr. J, W, 
Prtston'B Report, iu Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, |>, 97}, 
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objection on grounds of Poor Law policy to get the sick cnnd 
in the most efficient way, we see the inspectorate in the later 
years more and more explicitly protesting. " I wish it were 
poBaible," said Mr. Preston-Thomas in 1899, "to get rid of 
the name of workhouse (which, by the way, has become 
singularly inappropriate), for I believe that it ia to the 
ussociationa of tlie name rather than to the institution itself 
that prejudice attaches. The disinclination of the independent 
' poor to enter the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
which was considerable at first, has now practically vanished, 
and I do not see why there should not be the same change of 
feeling with regard to Poor Law infirmaries in the country." ' 

lu the same spirit we see the Central Authority in these 
three decades persistently pressing Boards of Guardians to 
build new workhouse infirmaries,* The report becomes current 
in the Poor Law world that Local Government Board officers, 
in interviews, went so far as to say that a certain board of 
guardians was morally guilty of manslaughter in refusing 
to embark on extensive new building operations. The official 
architect's criticisms on the Poor Law infirmary plans sub- 
mitted to him are all on the lines of making these into up-to- 
date general hospitals. The proposals sanctioned by the 
Central Authority go up to a capital outlay of £350 per bed. 
The Central Authority even sanctions special hospitals 
established by the guardians at the expense of the poor rat«, 
for particular classes of patients, such as the " West Derby, 
Liverpool and Toxteth Park Hospital, ... for the reception 

> Mr. Preeton-Thomaa"a Report, In Twenty-eighlli Annnil Rfpnrt, 1898-9, 
p. 136. 

' "Tho ourUilmpnt of the stage of notiTilescenoo," urged the medical in- 
spectOT in I87G, on a hesitating bo&rd of gu&rdisns, " nloiie rspidlf coven uij 
additional outlay that ma; have been iiiciured in atmctuml uraDgemenla, 
wbilat tho increased chnncea of recovery to the sick and afflicted are not to be 
measured by any mere money ataiidard " (Dr. Moiut, medical ioBpeotor of 
Local Government Board, in Rejiort on Infirmaiy of Newcastle Union ; MS. 
archives. Newcastle Board of Gaardiane. 26tli November 187B). Alrewl; by 
1891 tlieCenCralAuthorityia able to inform Parliament that the number of "aiok 
beds" provided in Poor Law institutiona tliroughout the country — irreepectiva 
of the mere infirm aged— ia no leas than 68,420 {House of Oommona, No. 865 
of isei 1 Twenty-lirst Annnat Report, 1891-3, p. luxvi). In 1886 there 
were 58,551 persons occnpjdng the workhouse wards for tlie lick, of whom 
19,287 irera merely aged and infirm, whilst there were in attendanos 1941 
trained not^ea, 1384 paid hut untrained nursea (proliationara), and 3118 
pauper helpers, of whom 1374 were cotivalescenta (Twenty-sixth Annnal 
Be[Kirt, 1896-7, p. Izvi ; House of Commons, No. 871 of ISSa). 
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of persons suffering from tuberculosis," many of whom are so 
little destitute that they pay the cost of their treatment and 
maintenance;' or, as at Croydon, Kingston, and Richmond, 
" for the reception of epileptic and feeble-minded persons," 
who cannot be certified as of unsound mind.' FerBons in 
receipt of medical relief only are no longer disqualified as 
paupers from being registered as Parliamentary and Miiniripal 
electors, and it has even been held that admission to a Poor 
Law hospital, sick aayhim, or infirmary because of ill-health, 
and for the purpose of being medically treated, amounts to 
medical relief only, even though it incidentally involves also 
maintenance at the expense of the poor rate.* By 1903 we 
have the Central Authority laying it down in general terms, 
" that it is the guardians' duty to provide for their sick poor, 
and no sanction ... is necessary to sending such cases to in- 
stitutions for curative treatment . . . and . . . paying reasonable 
expenses involved in so doing." * The Central Authority 
seems, indeed, to exhaust official ingenuity in securing the 

• special Orders to West Derby. Liverpool and Tojtetb Pu-k, 51b April 
leOO and 25th Jannary 1801. la 1888 two other Boards of Guardiana were 
BTsa nrged and authorised to combine in thp taking over and maintenanca of 
a specialised hospital Toi a particul&i clau of diseases, and to conduct it as 
a Poor Law ingtitution with the aid of a small annual auhsidy Troni ostional 
fundi, on the understanding that all local esses were taken. There wag to be no 
sort of "dsCarrtat "influsnce. Patieat«, auSering from these diwasM, were to 1m 
admitted on the authority of the medical superintend en t of the hospital, without 
there being necessarily any order from the ralieTing olEcer ; and witliout any 
sipresa restriction to the destitute. Tho well'nnderatood object of this Poor 
Law institution was, in fact, positiTelj to encourage all peraons Bofleiiug from 
the diseases in queation to como in and he ctired. There was to be no obvious 
sign that it was a Poor Law institution. It was especially ordered that it 
should be styled "The Aldershot Lock Hospital " (8pe<:isl Orders to Fsmham 
and Hartley Wintney Unions, 19th Se^lemher 18S8 and 16th November 
1864). This went on for seventeen ysara, and was given np in 1905 {ibid, 
SOth December 1605). 

' Special Order to Crovdon, Kingston, and Richmond, of 27th December 
1904. We gather that this institntiDii has not been established. A similar 
its at Manchester, 
By some Revising Barristers nnder the Medical Belief Diaqualilication 
Bemoval Aot 1886 (48 k 49 Vio. c. 46). 

* DteiMom nf the Loral Government Board, 1902-3, by W. A. Casaon, 
1B04, p. 7. The Poor Law Act 1879 had, in fact, expressly authorised boards 

to subsinibe to charitable institutions to which jiaupera might have 
as held, for instance, that boards of guardians may, if they choose, 
ne adult epileptics to an epileptic colony, and pay the cost of their 
there {Local QovemmetU Chrmide, 2I)H> October 1D04, p. 1123). 
In 1901, the Central Authority sanetioned the payment of £70 by th« Btamley 
Board of Gnardians for a cot in the sanatorium of the Leeds Association foi 
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best possible treatment and also the comfort of the patients 
in the sick wards.' Any reasonable fee may be paid for 
calling in consultants whenever the medical officer thinks it 
" necessary or desirable," without any special sanction being 
requisite.' We need not recite the constant struggle to get 
more nurses and better. As early as 1879 a president 
could (perhaps with some ministerial optimism) declai-e that: 
"in the new infirmaries I have succeeded in abolishing pauper 
help almost entirely." * 

The guardians are reminded that the epileptics are 
especially to be incessantly accompanied by trained nurses, 
lest they should be suifocated in their fits.* The sick men 
in the workhouse may be allowed tobacco and snuff, the 
sick women tea, in addition to that prescribed in the dietary 
table.' The doctor is e.xpressly reminded that it is his duty 
to " order such food as he may consider requisite." " When 
a complaint was made that beer was supplied in a Norfolk 
workhouse, the Central Authority refused to interfere with a 
" beer allowance " to sick paupers, given and renewed from 
week to week by direction of the medical officer/ The 
guardians are even reminded of the importance of providing 
illustrated books and newspapers for the sick.* 

Meanwhile the standard of equipment, of resident medical 
attendance, and especially of trained nursing ' required by the 

the Cnn of TnboronloBiB (Local Goveroment Board to Bramlsy Union, Febniarj 
IBOl, in LiKol Oowrameni Chrimide, a3rd Fabrtiiry IBOl, p. 184). 

I In 1S03 it sanctioned the expenditore inrolTed in the setticg up of Rijntgen 
Kay apparahu in a Poor Law tuSnnuy {Dtd^ota t^ th4 Loeal Qevtmmmt 
Board, 1902-3, by W. A. Casaon, 1904, p. 10). 

' Dtdnmt of tht Local Govemineni Board, 1003. 4, by W. A. Casaon, 1B05, 
p. 39. 

3 Eanaard, 24th July 1879, vol. 248, p. 1173. 

' Local Cavemmeat Board deciaion, in LoaU OvBtnvnerii Chronidi, Ist 
Kovember 1902, p. 1102. 

' General Order of 8Cli March 1694, in Tirenty- fourth Annual Report, 
1894-6, pp. Mil, 4.5. 

< Circular of 29th January 1805, in Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1805-6, p. iii. 

' Mr. Long in House of Commons (23rd June 1904 ; Haiuard, vol. 139, 
p. 971). 

» Circular of 23rf January 1891 ; Twentieth Annual Report, 1890-1, 
p, la; Report of Boyal Commiaaion on Aged Poor, 1895, vol. iii. p. 967, 
(Cd. 7681 11). 

' SfB the refcronooH to nuraing in Circulars of 29tii Jatmary 1895 and 
7th August 1897 ; and the General Order (Nursing of the Sitk in Workhouaes) 
6tb Angust 1897 ; Twenty.fifth Annual Report, 1896-0, pp. 108-110 ; Twenty- 
tevsnth Annual Report, 1897-8, pp. 27-31, 
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Central Authority in the Poor Law institutionB is constantly 
rifling, in correspondence with the progress of hospital science. 
We see all this reflected in the advice and criticisms pressed 
by the inspectorate on the boards of guardians. " The work- 
houses of a past and bygone age," says Mr. Hervey in 1903, 
" are no longer refuges for able-bodied, but are beconiing every 
day more of the nature of State hospitals for the aged, sick, 
and infirm. As such, they ihotdd be furnished with the very 
htst nursing procurahle." * 



(iii.) The Munici.pal Medical Service 

It may be that it is on the Public Health side, which was 
in 1871 added to the Poor Law work of the Central Authority, 
that we may trace the inBuence of the suggestion that was 
under discussion at the Poor Law Board under Mr. Goschen'a 
presidency, just prior to its merging in the Local Government 
Board. The idea of " free medicine to the poorer classes 
generally, aa distinguished from actual paupers, and perfect 
accessibility to medical advice at all times under thorough 
organisation " — which the new permanent secretary, Sir John 
Lambert, may have brought back from his official visit to 
Ireland — finds a certain expression in the Public Health Act 
of 1872, re-enacted with additions in 1875, which created 
"one local authority for all public health purposes in every 
place, so that no area should be without such an authority, or 
have more than one." In the rural districts the board of 
guardians became this authority. As such they came under a 
series of responsibilities based upon ideas diametrically opposed 
to those of the Poor Law. Instead of confining their action 

I Jlr. Hervej'i Report, in Thittj-aecood Annual Bcpoit, 1902-3, p. 69. 
The total cast of Poor Lav medical retief in 1604-5 vt»a £518, S94 indoor (to 
which miglit be added £640,833 Tor nhat are now called the "public health 
purposea " of the greatest of all Poor Law authorities, the Metropolitan Aaylnma 
Board); aod £a68,E37 outdoor (Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1005-6, pp. 
2G1, G89, G90). This aggregate total of £787.531 ({excluding the fever 
hoapitaU of the Hetropolitan Asylums Boaid) onitta the maintenance of [ho 
dck themaalvea, but includes, however, some iteoia not previously included. 
For comparative purposes we must take the Gguie for IB03-4 (£423,554), 
which includes only doctora' aalariea and drugs. This may be compared with 
the corresponding figure for 1881 of £310,466 ; for 1871, of iE200,248 ; and 
for 1640 of £151,781 (Twenty- second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 
18(16-70, p. 227 ; Eleventh Annnal Report of the Local Government Board, 
iaSl-3, p. 237). 
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to actual applicants for help, they had to search out caseB of 
DuisaDCe or dangerous disease. Instead of restricting their 
administration to those who were willing and anxious for it, 
they were chiirged with compelling to be done all that waa 
required. Instead of being limited in purview to a small 
class specially stigmatised as paupera, the guardians had to 
conaidet the whole population aa needing their attention with- 
out distinction of class or subjeetion to stigma. They were 
expressly authorised, not merely to repress nuisances, but to 
provide hospitals " for the use of the inhabitants," without any 
limitation to infectious or any other diseases.' They were 
even empowered, with the consent of the Central Authority, 
to " provide or contract with any person to provide a temporary 
supply of medicine and medical assistance for the poorer in- 
habitants of their district." ' The Central Authority eagerly 
pressed on the local authorities the policy of the new Act.' 
We see the Poor Law inspectors — who were " in possession of 
the views of the (Local Government) Board on the subject" — 
explaining to boards of guardians in unions having rural 
districts their new duties ; the future work of their new 
Pubhc Health staff of medical officer of health and sanitary 
inspectors ; and their responsibility for maintaining and im- 
proving the health, not of paupers only, but of the whole 
community.* We are not here concerned with the progress 
of public health administration, in which the boards of 
guardians cannot be said to have been apt or willing disciples. 
It is not to the boards of guardians, in 1907 still the sanitary 
authorities in non-urban districta, that we owe the elaborate 
medical organisation of an up-to-date Public Health Depart- 
ment, with its peripatetic health visitors and diagnosing 
doctors, its milk depots and campaign against infantile 
mortality, its gratuitous supply of anti-toxins and diarrhoea 
medicine, its gratuitous hospitals and sanatoria no longer con- 
fined to smallpox and fever. We need only notice here the 

' 8m. 131 of rublic Heslth Act 187B (88 k 3B Vic, c. 55). 
) Sec. 133 of ibid. This hid hesn alrosd; included in the Scnitaiy Act of 
18S8 (81 h 32 Vic. <!. IIG. aec 10). 

* Circular of 17tb Aogust snd 12tli KoTsmbar 1872, in Second Annual 
Report, 1872-8, pp. lfl.30, 41-52, 

* Set, t.f. the letters of Hr. Hedley, :□ September 1873, in Kia archires 
of Ke*rc4stle 6o»rd of Goudians. 
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gradual appreciatioD, hy llie Ceiiti-al Authority and the Poor 
Iaw inBpectors, of the intimate connectiou betweeu short- 
comings in the public health service and an excess of pauper- 
ism. Even from the narrowest standpoint of Poor Law 
principles, the causal connection between disease iind pauper- 
ism could no longer be ignored. " The effect of bad house 
accommodation on tlie health of the poor," writes Mr. Bagenal 
in 1902, "has often been demonstrated by experts in public 
health. Not only are serious illnesses more frequent, hut 
damp and di-aughty dwellings lower vitality to such an extent 
that the bodily vigour and activity, as well as the spirits, are 
afifected, and the system becomes unable to withstand actual 
disease. Families are often pauperised on account of sickness 
produced by living in unhealthy conditions. Labourers also 
often become permanently disabled, and fall upon the rates, 
owing to premature old age brought on by insanitary houses. 
To prevent sickness and to prolong the working term of a 
labourer's life must be a gain to the ratepayers, as well as to 
all classes of the community." ' To take only one specific 
icatance, in the Redruth Uuioii the reason for a high average 
of pauperism in 1906 was found in the large amount of 
destitution produced by " miner's phthisis," and the great 
number of widows aud orphans which it caused, "the total 
number of persons pauperised owing to this special cause 
being . , . 333," besides other cases of infirmity of the 
miners themselves. " A substantial proportion of the ex- 
cessive pauperism in the Bedruth Union is thus accounted for." * 

F. — I'EttsoNB OF Unsound Mind 

It does not seem necessary to trace the slight changes in 
the law relating to pauper lunatics, or in the orders and 
circulars of the Central Authority, There appears to have 
been no alteration in the relation of the Central Authority to 
the Lunacy Commissioners, practically no steps being taken 
to initiate policy except upon the suggestion of the latter, 
whose standard of accommodation aud treatment continues 
steadily to rise for pauper as for non-pauper lunatics. 

■ Mr. BagcnaVs Report, in Thirty-Gnt AnuusI Report, 1901-3, p. 139. 

I Mr. PmtoQ-TboDiu'i R«i>oTt, in Tliirty - fifth AqdubI Roport, IBOG-fl, 
pp. 171-2. 
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The only point of interest is the continuance, virtually 
unchanged, of the three methods of treatment, viz. maintenance 
in the workhouae, treatment in a lunatic asylum, or grant of 
outdoor relief. 

The number of persons of unsound mind in the workhouse 
continued practically uudiminished, without any steps being 
taken to prevent their retention among the aged, the sick, and 
the children, who came more and more to make up the work- 
house population.' There were, in fact, three classes of cases 
in which a lunatic might be detained in a workhouse. Firstly, 
there is tlie old provision, under which " the visitors of any 
asylum may, with the consent of the Local Government Board 
and the Commissioners, and subject to such regulations as they 
respectively prescribe, make armngements with the guardians 
of any union for the reception into the workhouse of any 
chronic lunatics, not being dangerous, who are in the asylum, 
and have been selected and certified by the manager of the 
asylum as proper to be removed to the workhouse." ° Secondly, 
" where a pauper lunatic is discharged from an institution for 
lunatics, and the medical ofhcer of the institution is of opinion 
that the lunatic has not recovered, and is a proper person to 
be kept in a workhouse as a lunatic, the medical ofiicer shall 
certify such opinion, and the lunatic may thereupon be received 
and detained against his will in a workhouse without further 
order, if the medical officer ot the workhouse certifies in 
writing that the accommodation in the workhouse is 
sufficient." ° Thirdly, if it is necessary for the welfare of a 
lunatic, or for the public safety, that he should immediately 
be placed under care and control, pending regular proceedings 
for his removal, he may be taken to a workhouse (if there is 
proper accommodation therein) by a constable, relieving officer, 
or overseer, and may be detained there for three days, during 
which time the proceedings are to be taken ; and in any case 
in which a summary reception order has been or might be 
made, he may be further detained on a justice's order till he 

II It seema to hsve been entirely 4S an eiception that tbe Boobdile Qu*rdiaiiB 
fitted up what woa pmcticall; a lunatic uytum in their workhauae, adequately 
equipped, atalTed, and isolated ; and took in ■ number of Lancashire chronia 
lunatica (Special Order of 13th April 1S9S ; Tvonty-third Annual Report, 
1893-4, p. idii> » Lunacy Act, 18B0, 53 Vie. c. B. fiec. 26. 

I > Ibi.1. sec. 26 ; of, Lunacy Act 1339, f>2 & E3 Tic, o. II, sec. 22. 
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can be removed, provided that the period doea not exceed 
fourteen days.^ Moreover, any other hmatic might be 
" allowed to remain in a workhouse as a lunatic " if " the 
medical officer of the workhouse certifies in writing ; (a) that 
such a person is a lunatic, with the grounds for Uie opinion ; 
and (5) that he is a proper jrerson to be allowed to remain in 
a workhouse aa a lunatic ; and {c] that the accommodation in 
the workhouse is sufficient for his proper care and treatment, 
separate from the inmates of the workhouse not lunatics, unless 
the medical officer certifies that the lunatic's condition is such 
that it is not necessary for the convenience of the lunatic or 
of the other inmates that he should be kept separate." Such 
a certificate signed by the medical officer is sufficient authority 
for detaining the luuatic in a workhouse for fourteen days, but 
no longer, unless within that time a justice signs an order 
for his detention. Failing such a certificate, or, after fourteen 
days, such an order, or if at any time the lunatic ceases to be 
" a proper person to be allowed to remain in a workhouse," he 
becomes " a proper person to be sent to an asylum," and 
proceedings are to be taken accordingly.* 

Meanwhile the Central Authority continued to permit 
the grant of outdoor relief in cases of lunacy ; and about 
5000 were always so maintained. 

Regulations for the boarding-out of pauper lunatics first 
appear in the Act of 1889. "Where application is made to 
the committee of visitors of an asylum by any relative or friend 
of a pauper lunatic confined therein that he may be delivered 
over to the custody of such relative or friend, the committee 
may, upon being satisfied that the application has been 
approved by the guardians of the union to which the lunatic 
is chargeable, and, in case the proposed residence is outside 
the limits of the said union, then also by a justice having 
jurisdiction in the place where the relative or friend resides, 
and that the lunatic will be properly taken care of, order the 
lunatic to be delivered over accordingly." The authority 
liable for such a lunatic's maintenance is to pay an allowance 
for hia support to the person who undertakes his care ; the 
medical officer of the district is to visit him and report to 

1 Iittnacy Act ISSO, sees. 20, 21 ; cf. Lunacy Act 1885, 4S k 49 Vio. e. 
G3, MM. S utd S. ' tbxA. Mc. 24. 
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the visiting committee every quaiter, and two visitors may 
at an^ time order the lunatic to be I'emoved to the aajlum.^ 
Adj two Commissioners have also the right to visit any 
pauper lunatic or alleged lunatic not in an institution for 
luQatica or in a workhouse, and call in a medical pi-actititmer ; 
if the latter signs a certificate, and they think fit, the Lord 
Chancellor may direct that the lunatic be received iuto an 
institution.* 

For the paupers of unsound mind in the Metropolis there 
was even a fourth alternative, namely, the " district asylums " 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. On the opening of the 
Darenth Asylum, the Central Authority quoted, without dis- 
approval, the following remarks of the Lunacy Commissioners : 
" The withdrawal, for proper care, of helplaaa children of this 
kind [idiots] from the households of many of the industrious 
and deserving poor is a frequent means of vmrdirig off 
pauperism in the parents'" We do not find, however, any 
more explicit statement on this point. What the Central 
Authority continued to press on the Boards of Guardians was, 
not so much the importance of relieving the stru^ling poor 
from the burden of their insane or idiotic dependants, nor yet 
the freeing of the workhouses from the presence of persons of 
unsound mind ; but rather of appropriate discrimination. "It 
is of great importance not merely to exclude from the [district] 
asylums those who, by reason of violence or irritability, are 
proper subjects for the coimty asylum, but also those who, 
from old age or disease, are unfit for the journey to the 
asylum, or who, from the slight degree to which their mind 
is affected, might more properly remain in the work- 
bouse,"* "The removal of helpless, bedridden persons, whose 
mental weakness is, in many cases, the result of old age, to 
asylums situated a considerable distance from the Metropolis, 
is calculated, on the one hand, to be injurious to the persons 
thus removed, and, on the other, to occupy the district asylums 
with a different chiss of persons From that for which they 
were constructed." ' Imbecile children are to be kept in the 

< Lauac7 Act 18S9. boc 10 ' Ibid. sea. 42. 

■ Eighth Annual Beport, 1S78-9, p. ill. 

* Fint AuDual Report, 1671-2, (i. xiix. 

* Circular Letter, " Hetropolitan Asjlunis fur luiUecilo," 12th Febnurf 
1875, in Fifth Auimsl Report, 1875-0, p. 3, 
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workhouse till they are five years old, and may then be sent 
to the aaylum at Darenth," Outside the Metropolis there is 
DO specialised Poor Law provision for idiots, who, if not 
received into the county asylum, must either be placed in 
non-Poor- Law inatitntions at considerable expense, or detained 
in the workhouse. In 1885 the Central Authority even 
su^eated that harmless and aged lunatics had, on grounds of 
economy, better be retained in the workhouse, rather than 
removed to an asylum.' We hear incidentally of a Special 
Order in 1900 under which certain chronic lunatics were 
actually transferred from the Suffolk County Asylum to the 
workhouse of the Mildenhall Union." As late as 1905 we 
find the Central Authority expressing regret that so many 
cases of senile imbecility were removed from the workhouses 
to asylums.* 

Under this policy the number of paupers of unsound 
mind receiving outdoor relief diminished very slightly, being 
4736 on lat Januaiy 1906; those in the asylums of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and in county and borough 
lunatic asyUims rose to no fewer than 92,409 j whilst those 
in workhouses nevertheless did not fall off from the total of 
thirty-five years previously, being, in fact, on 1st January 
1906, 11,484, or an averse of nineteen in each workhouse.* 

Towards the latter part of the time we begin to find the 
inspectors, somewhat in disaccord with the suggestions of the 
Central Authority itself, protesting against the presence in the 
workhouses even of the chronic lunatic, the harmless idiot, or 
the senile imbecile, on tlie new ground that their presence 
caused annoyance to the sane inmates — annoyance which had, 
for seventy years, been apparently either unnoticed or not 
considered. " I am sorry to say," reported Mr. Preston -Thomas 
in 1901, "that in all but six of the workhouses in my district 
imbeciles mix freely with the other workhouse inmates. 
Many of them are mischievous, noisy, or physically offensive. 

' Circular Letter. " Agu of Cbildren sent to Initwcile Aayluma," 24tli Jolj 
1882, iu Twelfth AoQual Kejwi-t, 1882-3, p. 17. 

* I.,acal Oovemment Bmrd to West Uam, Jitnuor; ISSfi ; l^Kol Oirt«rKme«l 
ChrmicU, 24th Janimry 188fi. p. 77. 

' Speoial Order of 2lBt H&rcb 1900 (apparently not publUhed t) ; refarred 
to in Tliirdeth Annual Beport leoo-l, p. oi, 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Keport, 1605-8, p. olxxi 

* Piid, p. clzx. 
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In some instances, even if theii' bodily ailment is very slight, 
they sleep in the sick wards in order tlmt they may come 
under the supervision of the nurses, and they frequently 
disturb other patients at night. By day they are a source of 
much irritation and annoyance, and in a small workhouse I 
have known the lives of a number of old men made seriously 
uncomfortable by a mischievous idiot for whom no place oonld 
be found in an asylum. ... I am much afraid," 
prophetically continued Mr. Preston-Thomas, " that . . . the 
question will be postponed indefinitely, and six or eight 
years hence the idiots will still be worrying the sane inmates 
of workhouBBs. . It is in the country workhouses, 

sometimes with only a dozen imbeciles or less, divided among 
the sexes, that the chief difficulty arises. ... A good 
many are often found useful in the laundry and other domestic 
work of the institution, but I do not think this consideration 
ought to outweigh what may almost be characterised aa the 
cruelty of requiring sane persona to associate, by day and by 
night, with gibbering idiots." ' Wlien the Select Committee 
on the Bill to eatabliah Cottage Homea for the Aged Poor in 
1900 strongly recommended the removal of all imbeciles 
from workhouses, the Central Authority, observing that the 
advisability of this step had been repeatedly brought to its 
notice by guardians and others, declared that the question 
must be deferred.' 

Q. — DEFBCTnES 

For the first twenty years after 18*71 there is no alteration 
of policy to record with regard to defectives. In fact, the 
Central Authority does not seem to have paid much attention 
to thie class, whether mentally or physically defective, during 
this period. It enjoined no policy for the treatment of 
them till 1891. A Circular on " Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
inmates of Workhouses " then required the inspectors to 
" continue to give special attention " to children among this 
class, and urge their removal from the workhouse when 
desirable. It was held that the guardians might, if they 

' Mr. Preaton-Thomaa'a Eojiort, in ThirtiBth Anminl Rftiiort, 1900-1, pp. 
12S-S. 

» Circnlar of 4th Anguat 1900, in ThirtiBth Annatl Report, 1900-1, p. IS. 
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chose, pay the whole of the mainteoaiica of ileaf and dumb 
chililren sent to appropriate institutions. No limit has been 
fixed, but in no case hns more than £20 a year been 
scanctioned.' Adidts also were to be given inBtmction in 
reading and writing, if able to profit thereby, and if such 
instruction could not be provided in tbe union, they might be 
sent, under contract, to tbe workhouse of some other union 
where teaching might be available, either in the workhouse or 
in tbe town. It is also suggested that arrangements might 
with advantage be made for reading aloud to the aged blind 
iu the workhouse. But it was held to be illegal to pay for 
tbe technical instruction of blind workhouse inmates at a 
non-Poor-Law institution.' From 1903 onward, however, we 
have tbe almost dramatic extension of the scope of the 
Education Authority with regard to defective children of all 
kinds — a change which has already gone far to transfer 
responsibility for tbe treatment of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the crippled, the epileptic, and the mentally defective 
children up to sixteen from the Poor Law to the Education 
Authorities. The first step was the Act of 1893, which 
required the local Education Authority to provide education 
for blind and deaf children ; but children sent to any 
institution from the workhouse, or boarded out by the 
guardians, were expressly excluded.' In 1899 similar 
provision was made for defective and epileptic children ; and 
the guardians were authorised to arrange with the Education 
Authority to take over Poor Law cases on payment,* Under 
these Acts provision is more and more being made, especially 
in London, for the education, treatment, and even (where 
requisite) maintenance in educational institutions of these 
children up to sixteen. 

In 1903 a Special Order provided for the transfer, from 
the Metropolitan workhouses to the special homes of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, of children who, without being 



M frtm the Cmreipmultiio 
1S80, p. fi3 ; roL ii. 1S83, p. 231 ; ti 

' Jbid. vol. iiL 1888, p. 101. 

■ SitminUtj Education (Blind and Deaf Childnn) Aot 18BS (lie and 67 
Vie. 0. ia). 

• Etsmiutary Ednoatiau (Dcreotivs and Epilcptio Children) Act 16B9 (62 
•nd 63 Via. c. 32), 
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certified as of iinaound iniad, were mentally defective ; and 
for their retention in such homes until twenty-one years of 
age.^ We do not find any corresponding provision with 
regard to the mentally defective children ontaide the 
Metropolis ; or for the mentally defectives beyond sixteen 
yejirs of age. In the rural workhouses, at any rate, which 
make up three-fourths of tlie whole, it would seem that in 
1907, as it was ofBcially reported in 1879, these mentally 
defectives, together with " the imbeciles, are more or leas 
mixed up with the ordinary inmates of the class to which they 
belong." * 

In recent years we see the Central Authority willingly 
sanctioning special provision for individual cases. Thus, 
special assistance may be given for starting in trade persona 
handicapped by their infirmities. In one case, the Board 
sanctioned the purchase of tools for a blind man who had 
been teught a trade.^ In another case, "an adult having 
become incapacitated by reason of accident from again 
following his usual occupation, the guardians were desirous of 
paying a premium in consideration of his being taught a 
trade which the nature of his infirmity would not prevent his 
carrying on. On the proposal teing submitted to the Local 
Government Board, the Board observed that as the person 
was too old to be hound as an apprentice, there was no 
authority for the payment of the premium, but they su^ested 
whether the difficulty might not be overcome by out-relief 
being granted during the period of learning."* 

A third instance is given as foUpwa : "A boy, aged sixteen 
years, has been a pupil at an institution for the blind, the fees 
for his board and education having hitherto been paid by the 
said board [of guardians] under the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act 1893. The boy is desirous of 
competing for a scholarship of the value of £40 a year from 
the Institution for the Blind in London; total fees, £60 a 
year. The guardians wish to contribute £13 a year, the 
father, who earns on an average £2 : 2s. a week, being willing 






1 Special Order of 4th March 1»03 ; Thirty-Lhird Annual Report, 1903-4, 

cL 

> Mr. Conrtensy Boylp'a Report, in Eiglith Aonnal Report, 

" LiKol Ouvemment Ch-nnk/r. 28th November 1902. |i "~ 

* Ibi-i. 6th Dseamber 1B02, p. 122fi. 
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to pay the balance of £7, in addition to travelling expenses 
and outfit The Board hold that the guardians can, assuming 
the boy is in need of relief, carry out their proposal under 30 
and 31 Vic. c 106, eec. 21."^ An interesting feature of this 
case is the vagueness of the term " ia need of relief," instead 
of '• destitution." 

H. — The Aged and Infirm 

(l) Oiddocrr Rdief 

The crusade of the inspectorate of 1871-85, in favour of 
the "workhouse system" of Poor Law relief, made no 
exception in favour of aged persons, whether deserving or 
undeserving, any more than it did in favour of widows with 
young children or the sick. On the contrary, Mr. Longley 
assumed, in every paragraph of his Report,* that the " work- 
house principle " was universally applicable to " the disabled " 
— the term he used for the aged and infirm — as well as to 
the ablebodied, A rigid adherence to the policy of " oflering 
the House " would, he argued, lead the poor to provide, or 
induce their relatives to provide, for old i^e as well as for 
sickness and widowhood.' Further, Mr. Longley strongly 

' Decisions of Wt* Lofol Qortrntnoil Board, 190S-S, by W. A. Caason, 1904 
p. 14. 

■ Report OD the Adiniiiiatratioa of Outdoor Relief iu the HttropolLs, in Third 
Annual Eeprt, 1873-4, pp. 136-209. 

' " One oF the chief defecta," he said, " id the present admin iatratioti of the 
law in respect of the disabled class, asd eapeciall; of that large BcctioD of it 
which consieta of the aged and infirm , . . ia ita failure to relieve tlie rates 
from tlie burden of the maintenance of paupers whose relatives, whether legally 
liable or not, are able to contribute to their support. It is, I believe, within 
the experience of maoy boards of guardians, tliat while thero are penons who, 
even when in proaperuna circuinatBUCes, readily permit their aged relativea to 
receive out-relief, an offer of indoor relief is frequently fontid to put preisnre 
upon them to rescue themselves, if tint tbeir relatives, from the discTMlit incident 
to the residence of the latter in a workbou-W " {Ibid, p. 188). Another 
inspector ei[]>re8sly reported that b* urged guardians with regard to the aged 
"to apply the workhouse teat in order to pat apmsttre on ntaiives whoarc txot 
Ugally liable" (Mr. CtUley's Report in Third Annual Report. 1RT3-4, p. 76). 
So again, iu 1675. Mr. Longley argued that the "deterrent discipline" of the 
workhoose was "the keystone of an efficient system of indoor relief," not 
merely for the able-bodied, but also for tbe aged [" directly on the able-bodied, 
lud more remotely upon the disabled class of |»iH]iera," the term he always used 
for the aged) (Report on Indoor Relief in the Metro|ioliB, in Fourth Anniial 
Report, 1674-5, p. 47). It may, however, be uoted that Mr. Longley never 
pretended that this was the policy of the Rrpoit of 1834, or of the Act of 1834. 
To him it Wis "a/iirlAer and ipecial develepment ... of tbe |i|'iliciplea of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act" (Ibid. p. 41). 
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deprecated any deviation in particular caaes from wliat he 
euphemistically called " the nfl'er of indoor relief." " That 
which an applicant does not know certainly that he will not 
get," he forcibly argued, " he readily persuades himself, if he 
wishes for it, that he will get ; and the poor, to whom 
any inducement is held out to regard application for reUef as 
a sort of gambling speculation, in which, though many fail, 
some will succeed, will, like other gamblers, reckon upon 
their own success." ' For every " hard case " he relied on the 
springing up in every union oE intelligently directed private 
charity. " It is, in fact, the very eiistence of charity " — 
assumed thus to be always at hand whenever required — 
" which strengtiiena the hands of the Poor Law administrator 
in adherence to rule," ' Yet, with a certain want of logic, 
he desired this charitable provision to remain " precarious " 
and " intermittent " ; something which it was possible to argue 
would always be there when a " hard case " occmred, and 
which, nevertheless, could not be counted upon by the poor 
themselves. In other words, he seemed to imply that 
charitable outdoor relief wag superior to Poor Law outdoor 
relief for the very reaaon that though some applicants for it 
would succeed, others in like circumstances would fail to get 
it — thus inducing, one would have thought, exactly the spirit 
of " gambling speculation " on the part of the poor that he 
clearly perceived to arise fioni the adoption by boards of 
guardians of an intermittent and uncertain relief policy. 

How far this policy of offering the House to all aged 
persons, deserving or undeserving, was assumed by the other 
inspectors to be the official policy, and how far it was pressed 
by them on boards of guardians throughout the country, we 
have been unable to ascertain. Apart from the approval of 
Mr. Longley's views implied by the publication of his Reports 
and the circulation of them among boards of guardians, the 
Central Authority maintained, between 1871 and 1896, an 
absolute silence * on the question of outdoor relief to the aged. 

' Mr. Longlej"* Eeport in Third Annual Report, 1873-*, p. 14*. 

» Itnd. 

* Wo ought, perhaps, to mention that, ■Iready in Jinunry 1895, under Sir 
Henry Fowler'a presidency, ws find the Central Authority nriting to a board of 
guudiane, to beafieak greater oonnderstion Tor the aged and inRmi, who needed 
outdoor raliar. Tlie Bradford Onardiana hid been in the habit of requiring th*{r 
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All tlie more surprising to boards of guardians must have 
been the sudden and unexpected reversal of this policy by the 
Central Authority between 1896 and 1900. In July 1896, 
the Central Authority, under the preaideucy of Mr. Chaplin, 
issued a Circular to boards of guaidians outside the Metropolis, 
drawing attention to the importance of tlio relieving oSiceiB 
and medical officers discharging their duties with the greatest 
particularity. In a concluding paragraph the Central Authority 
significantly reminds the guardians of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, of which an extract 
is appended. " We are convinced," run the recommendatioua 
thus exceptionally brought to the guardians' notice, " that there 
is a strong feeling tliat in the administration of relief there 
should be greater discrimination between the respectable aged 
who become destitute and those whose destitution is distinctly 
the consequence of their own misconduct; and we recommend 
that boards of guardians, in dealing with applications for 
relief, should inquire with special care into the antecedents 
of destitute persons whose physical faculties have failed by 
reason of age and infirmity ; and that outdoor relief in such cases 
should be given to those who are shown to have been of good 
character, thrifty according to their opportunities, and generally 
independent in early life, and who are not living under condi- 
tions of health or surrounding circumstances which make it 
evident that the relief given ahoidd be indoor relief." ' But 
this is not alL The poor, far from being left uncertain 
as to the grant of outdoor relief, were to be specially told 
that they would receive it if only they led deserving livea 
" It accordingly appears to us eminently desirable," continue 
the recommendations, as crommuuicated by the Central Authority 
to the boards of guardians, " that boards of guardians should 
adopt rules in accordance with the general principles which 
we have indicated, by which they may be broadly guided in 
dealing with individual applications for relief, and that such 
outdoor paU{ieTB to comi? every wank to the woTkhoniut to r«c«ive their doles. 
The Central Authority, Tar from deprec&ting tbis outdoor relier, apoQt&iieonilj 
pointed out that tbe Bjstem intolved very long wnlka for luany infitra i*ople, 
and auggcBted that the guardiani ahould inatitute four local pay atatioua (Loc&l 
GoTerDment Board to Bradford UnioQ, 8th Jannary ISBE ; in MS. arcbivea, 
Brodrord Board of Guardiana). 

■ CironUr of llth July 189S: in Twenty-sixth Annnsl Report, 1S96-7, 
pp, S*9. No mention is made of tliia CircitUr in tbe Annual Report Jticlf. 
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rules should be gmerally made known far the informaiion of the 
poor of the union, in order that tliote reaily in need may not he 
discouraged from appljiing." ' 

How far thia reversion to the policy contemplated by the 
1834 Report, aiid continued, as we have shown, by the Poor 
Law Commisaionere, and the Poor Law Board down to 1871, 
obtained the adhesion of the inspectors who had grown up in 
the traditions of Mr. Longley's Eeporta of 1871-5, we have 
been unable to ascertain.^ Ifor is it clear that the partial 
circulation* by the Central Authority of the recommendatioDB 
of the Royal Commission affected the admonitions against 
outdoor relief generally, which the inspectors bad for nearly 
thirty years been addressing to the boards of guardians.' Four 
years later the Central Authority took an even more decisive 8t«p. 

' Ibid. p. S. In SeptemberJSBe. nndor Mr. Chsplin'a presidency, tho Central 
Aathority " mw no objectian" to a proposal of the Poplar GuArdians to "board 
out" an aged married couple in a oonntij cottage at ISs. a week, and added 
that its unaCion ww Dot required, if the caae foil withiu " exception 2 to art 
1 " of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order. It waa aimply '.' oon-resideiit 
relief." But the Central Authorit; declared that it wag impouible for luoh 
relief to be made obargeable on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, m 
" boarditig-out '' wu outdMr nlitf (Lo«al Government I!oard to roT>lar Uoiou, 
25th September 1396 ; MS. archives, Poplar Board of Guirdiana). The eipenaea 
of "boarded-out " children had been placed upon the fund bj statute, the 
Ultropolitan Poor Amendment Act 1669. 

' Some of them hardly concealed their dismay, " In some instances," says 
Mr. Davy, " where Guardians hare been for years endeavouring with patient 
care to administer the Poor Law strictly . . . the opinion of the [Local 
Qorernment] Board with reference to outdoor relief to cerliiin classes of paupers, 
has been tiie cause of some change, if not of opinioD, at all events of practics, 
with the result that the amount paid weekly as outdoor relief has increased 
largely. . , . Thia has been notably the case in the Faversham Union. . . . 
During tlie last six months the expenditure baa increased about 3S per cent. . . . 
In some other Unions . . . the eSeot of the Circular has been still more marked, 
for the recommendation that adeqiute relief should be given has been made the 
occasion for increased grants of outdoor relief all round, the word "adequate " 
being taken to refer to the amount of money given only. ... It cannot lie too 
atroiigly insisted that adequate relier ineana not only that the relief should 
be Hulltcient for the wants of the paujier, but that it should be the most suitable 
form of relief for each particular nasa." Mr. Davy went on to intimate pret^ 
plainly that, in his view, normally and typically, " the only adequate form of 
relief is an offer for the workhouse" (Thirtieth Annual Re[)ort, 1900.1, 
pp. 87-9). 

' To Boards of Guardians "outride the Metrnpolis " only. 

* It seems, at any rate, not to have affected their practice of compiling 
statistical tables in ishioh the Unio:is were oontraetcd one with another, accord' 
ing to the percentage of the paupers on outdoor relief — irrespective, as we have 
already observed, of the relative projiortions of the aged, among their several 
populations ; and (aa must now be added) of the policy of the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor, which the Central Authority had proniolgated. 
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In the famous pronouncement on Poor Law Administration 
generally whicli Mr. Chaplin issued to all boards of guardians 
in 1900, systematic and adequate outdoor relief to all aged 
persons who were at once destitute and deserving was laid 
down as the definite policy of the Central Authority. " It has 
been felt," runs this Circular, " that persons who have habitually 
led decent and deserving lives should, if they require relief in 
their old age, receive different treatment from those whose 
previous habits and character have been unsatisfactory, and 
who have failed to exercise thrift in the bringing up of their 
families or otherwise. The Board cousider that aged deserving 
persous should nal be urged to enter the v.wkhouse at all unless 
there is some cause which renders such a course necessary, 
such as infirmity of mind or body, the absence of house 
accommodation, or of a suitable person to care for them, or 
some similar cause, but that they should be relieved by having 
adequate outdoor relief granted to them. The Board are 
happy to think that it is commonly the practice of boards of 
guardians to grant outdoor relief in such cases, but they are 
afraid that too frequently such relief ia not adequate in amount. 
They are desirous of pressing upon the guardians that such 
relief should, when granted, be always adequate." ' Nor did 
the Central Authority content itaelf with merely issuing the 
Cireidar. Letters were sent in a few months' time to all the 
boards of guaixiians asking what action had been taken with 
regard to the suggested grant of outdoor relief to aged deserving 
persons, and, in particular, whether the practice was to grant 

I an adequate amount to each case. The efTcct was (to use the 

words of an inspector) to produce " a good deal of discussion 

. . upon the question of the amount of outdoor relief granted 

to aged deserving persona." * "I rather fear," said another 

[ inspector, " that in some unions it boa rather been regarded 

1 Circular of 4tli August 1900; in Thirtieth Annaal Report, 1900-1, 
pp. 18-lB. This momentous new departure is not referred to in the AebusI 

' Beport itself. Ketiinia published in the previous year had sliown that of the 
266,929 paupers over aixty-live on lat January IBOO, only 74,597 nere 
indoor paupers, and of these, otilj 40,809 were in thewotkliouseaasdiBtinguiBhed 
from inlimiartea, etc. The odier 212,332 had outdoor relief Outaide the 
Metropolis, indeed, eiglit out of every ten had ontiiaor l-eliel'; one was in the 
infirmary, and there wa4 otily one iu the norkhoune (Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report, 1899-lflOO, p. Ivii). 

' ■ Mr. BagenaVa Report, tn Thirlielh Annual Heporl, 1900-1, p. 154. 
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ae a sort of maudate to increase the system of out-relief 
generally. This the Circular did not intend.'" On the 
other baud, yet another inspector remarks that only " a few 
boards have looked at the (Local Government) Board's 
Buggestious from a sympathetic point of view, and have 
increaaed tlieir regular allowances to the aged out-paupers, 
but in a lai^e majority of the unions the guardians state that 
alteration is not called for. . . . The principle is . . . warding 
off destitution, not providing maintenance." * Whatever was 
the intention of the Central Authority, it is evident that the 
replies (which were not published and which we have not 
seen) that it received to its repeated inquiries must have 
revealed an enormous diversity of practice, utterly at variance 
witli the principle of national uniformity. In one union there 
would be hardly any cases for which the guardians would 
grant outdoor relief at alL In the next union practically 
every aged applicant would get it. The conception of 
adequacy revealed in the replies must have been equally 
various. In the West Riding the amount allowed per aged 
person ranged from Is. 6d. a week to as much as 7s. 6d. a 
week, whereas in the East Riding the variations were only 
between 28. 6d. and 5a for each person.' We happen to 
know that the Bradford Guardians reported that, with greater 
unifonnity, tliey gave 5s. a week for each deserving aged 
person.' We have not been able to ascertain what action, if 
any, was taken by the Central Authority on these replies. 
No objection appears to have been taken, and no criticism 
to have been made, either in respect of the virtual refusal 
of outdoor relief to the deserving aged in some unions, or in 
respect of its almost indiscriminate bestowal in others, or again, 
in respect of the wide range of variation between union and 
union, in the amount allowed for each person. It is thus not 
clear what is now the policy of the Central Authority on these 
points. Its latest utterance is the Circular of 1900. Since 



Thirtieth Aantisl Report, IBOO-l, p. 183. 
Report, in Thirtieth Annual Roport, IBOO-1, 



L 



' Mr. Wethered's Report, 
' Hr. Baldwyn Fleming' 
ip. 112-113. 

> Mr. Bogensl'B Report, in Thirtieth Annual Report, IfiOO-I, p. IB). 
Lnoal Gorarnmflnt Board to Braitrord Union, 10th Jannar; 1901 
Bradrord Union to Local Government Hoard, 26t\\ jBiiiiac; 1601; in H8 
■TchiTH, Bndford Board of Quaidiana. 
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then, BO far 'aa we can discover, it has been silent on the 
subject 

(ii.) Indoor Sdief 

Meanwiiile there bad accumulated in the workhouses of 
the Metropolis (where the efl'ect of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor fund had been to offer a premium on indoor relief to 
two-thirds of the luiions), and in those of the unions up and 
down the country in which Mr, Longley's policy had been 
more or less carried out, a large number of aged people, who 
became permanent residenta.' This fact, already noticeable 
and ofGcially recorded in 1867,* did not lead to any change 
in the policy of workhouse administration laid down by the 
Central Authority. The General Consolidated Order of 1847, 
framed essentially to deal with workhouses in which the able- 
bodied were the most important feature, was not amended 
to meet the new conditions. The structural improvements 
which, as we have already described, began to be adopted after 
the Lancet inquiry of 1865, continued to be pressed for, and 
eventually insisted on, so far as regards new workhouses. In 
this respect the old people in particular unions shared in the 
general beneSt. But we do not find that the Central 
Authority, after 1871, had any policy of altering the genera! 
rigime of the old people's wards, corresponding to that which, 
aa we have described, took place with regard to the sick 
wards. On the contrary, we must note, as part of 
Mr. Longley's pohcy, his emphatic warning in 1873, that the 

' It WIS not Eo mucli that the " ofler of the Houae " iucrunsetl the aggragnte 
population of tbe worklioiises, Betu'wn 1871 and 1B91, this onlf loee, out- 
side the Metropolis, from 131, S3i to 139,789. (In the Metropolis, owing to 
the developmi^nt of the iiilirmuiea into general hospitals, and the working of 
the Common Poor Fund, the rise was mor« considerable, vii. from 39,73B to 
58.4S2). But the workhouie popnlstion gndiiatly changod in character, the 
able-bodiid being replaced by the aged. On 1st January 1090, there were 
found to be, in the workhoaaee themselves, no fewer thui 10,80B peraons over 
SLity-fiTe, and in the irorkhouse intirmaries, etc., 33,789 more, making a total 
over sbty-five of 74,507 ; being more than 88 per cent of the total inmates 
(Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1899-1900, p. Ivii), 

' " Able-bodied people are noir scarcely at all found in them during the 
greater part of the year. . . . Those who enjoy the advantages of these 
institutions are almost solely such as nay fittingly receive them, vii. tlie aged 
and inBrm, the destitute sick and children. Workhouses are now asylums 
and infirmaries " (Dr. E. Smith. Medical OiHcer to the Poor Law Boanj ; in 
Twentieth Annual Beport, 1867-8, p. 43). 
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workhouses had already become so " attractive to paupers," S8 
to furnish " do test of destitution." ^ He made uo exception 
in favour of the old people's wards. It was, in fact, the 
" delerreni discipline" of the workhouse that he regarded as 
" the keystone of an efficient system of indoor relief," not 
merely for the able-bodied, but also, through ita effect on the 
minds of those wlio were etill young, and on the relations of 
those who were old, also for the aged.^ We may, therefore, 
understand why it is that we find, between 1871 and 1892, 
practically nothing in the way of expression of the policy of 
the Central Authority with regard to tlie indoor treatment of 
the aged. It stood by the General Consolidated Order of 
1847,' Even the attempt made in 18G7-75 to revert to the 
policy of the 1834 Eeport, so far as to have specialised 
institutions for the aged, the sick, and the able-bodied, as well 
as for the children, was not persisted in, so far as the aged were 
concerned. No other unions were found to adopt the joint 
arrangements of Poplar and Stepney under which the aged 
and infirm of both unions had a workhouse to themselves, and 
evea this one was brought to an end in 1892.* 

In 1892 the note changes. From that date onward we 
get a distinct reversion, as regards the aged indoor pauper, to 
the policy indicated in the 1834 Eeport {" the old might 
enjoy their indulgences"), from which the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834-47, and the successive Central Authorities 
of 1847-1892, had turned away. 

It ia interesting to see that the new departure b^an over 
' Office Minute of 1873. 

* " Directly on the able-bodied, and more remotelj, upon the ijiubted class 
of paupers," the term ha always nsed for the agod (Report on Indoor Eelief 
In the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Report, ISTi-b, p. 47). 

' See ajite, pp. 64-82. 

• Special Onler of 18th April 1892 ; Twenty -Bscond Annual Report, 1892-3, 
p. Imix. Tlie only item of policy as regards the aged in the workhouse, Co 
be noted between 1871 and 1892, seems to bo the inaistenoe by Parliament in 
IS'6 that inarried couples (who if both persons were oror sixty could not since 
1847 be tnii'le to live separately) might, if the gii«r<li»n» choie to allow it, live 
togethei' if either person were over siitj. inlinn. agtd, or disabled (39 and 40 
Vic. c. 61, sec. 10). This was communicated to the boards of guardians in 
1885 (Circular of 3rd November 1885, in Fifteenth Annual Report, 1880-0, 

'p. 23.) No great attempt was made to got the guardians to provide the necessary 
separalo aecammodatiou, ot to make it decent!; habitable. Thus, at PopUr, 
there were no rooms for married couples nntil 1 834, and then they were letl for 
fiHeen tnonthi without any means by which they oould bewarmeil. At lasttlia 
Oentr^ Anthority called attention to it (Local Government Board to Poplar 
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tobacco,' The Liverpool Select Vestry deteimiued to give the 
well-con due ted old meo iii the workhouse the indulgence of a 
weekly screw of tobacco, whether or not they were employed 
on disagreeable duties. ITie auditor objected. The vestry 
insisted. The Central Authority was obdurate. The local 
body appealed to its Parliamentary representatives. It was 
suggested aa a compromise that the medical ofl3cer might be 
got to include it in the dietary table, when the Central 
Authority would not refuse to sanction it' The vestry 
declined to compromise, and insisted on allowing tobacco as a 
non-dietetic indulgence. Finally, the inspector was instructed 
to say that the objection was withdrawn. No publicity was 
given to the concession, but it gradually leaked out. During 
the year 1892 we see the Central Authority sanctioning by 
letter, without any official publication on the subject, such 
applications as were made by individual boards of guardians 
to be permitted to allow an ounce of tobacco weekly to the 
men over sixty in the workhouse.' At last, in November 
1892, a General Order was issued permitting it in all unions, 
irrespective of sex, and without limit of amount.* Little more 

UDion, 27th May 1B86 ; MS. Mioutea, I'oplar Baard of GiiaraUna, 4th June 
1886). 

It ahould bo iiolr.'il. too, that it wns held that Dctvepapen and periodicals 
might be provided t^StletiioBM frvm (ht CoTTtlpandaux of tie Local Oovemment 
Board, vol. iii. I88S, p. 134); and the employment at old men in three 
workhoiiaeB in northam count jog in teuing hair, which was elcesairely 
diftaatcfal to them, and liulili to be injurious to their he&lth, khs diaoontinued 
at the instance o[ tlie inspector (Twentieth Annual Report, ISSO-l, pp. 24S-6). 

' It is not clear froiQ the published documents at what date, or in what 
nnioiiB, the Central Authority had first allowed tobacco. Id 1880, it decided 
that it could not Ugnlty be given to woikhouse inmates [not being sick), if it 
had not been B]tecially ordered by the medical officer under arts. 107 snd lOS of 
the Oejieral Consolidated Order oF 1817 (Stlcdimu from the Corrapaiulena of 
Iht Local Oovemmml Board, toI. ii. pp. 3, 72). Yet, by 1885, at any rate, 
the allowauce of tobacco or enulT to non- able -bodied paujiers, or to such aa nere 
" employed upon work of a hazardoua or specially disagreeable oliaraeter," with 
permiaatou to smoke in such room aa the guardians might determine, had been 
eiceptionally granted in particular cases ; wr, for instance, B[iccisl Order to 
Carlisle of 22nd June 1885, not published in the Annual Report. 

• " It is the invariable practice," *aid Mr. Ritchie approvingly, " to provide 
for the aged paupers a better diet than that for tlie other claKliiB " (Mr. Ritchie 
in House of Commons, Sth May 1892 ; Hawaard, vol. 4, p. 277). 

• Local GoFemmeut Boaid to Bourne Union, August 1892 {Local Qovaramnt 
Chnmielt, 13th August 1892, p. B78) ; Local Government Board to Caistor 
Union, September 18B2 {Ibid. Sth Ootflbet 1892, y. 869). 

• General Onler of 3rd November 1892 ; Oiroular of 9th November 1892 ; 
Twentj-aeoond Annnal Beport, 1892-3, pp. Ixxzr, SG-S. 
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thftn a year later, as some cumpensaCion to the old women 
(though they had not been excluded, in terms, ^m the 
indulgence of tobacco or anuff), they were allowed "dry tea," 
with sugar and milk, irrespective of that provided for in the 
dietary table.^ Presently, this indulgence is extended to " dry 
coifee or cocoa," if preferred, and the men also are allowed to 
receive it* At last, the Central Authority, by two lengthy 
Circulars in 1895 and 1896,' under the presidency of Sir 
Henry Fowler and Mr. Chaplin respectively, systematically 
laid down principles of workhouse administration, so far as the 
aged were concerned, in sharp contrast with those advocated 
by Mr. Longley, or indeed, with those which bad been 
inculcated from 1835 to 1892. It was expressly stated 
that as the character of the workhouse population had so 
cxjmpletely changed since 1834, the admiuistration no longer 
needed to be so deterrent The old idea of fixed uniform 
times of going to bed and rising and taking meals was given 
up, it being expressly left to the master and matron to allow 
any of the aged (as well as the infirm and the young children) 
to retire to rest, to rise and to have their meals at whatever 
hours it was thought fit. The visiting committees of work- 
houses were now specially enjoined to see that the ^ed were 
properly attended to, and recommended to confer with them 
as to any grievances without any oflicials being present.* It 
was suggested that the great sleeping wards should be 
partitioned into separate cubicles. The guardians were 
reminded that aged or infirm couples might be prorided 
with separate rooms. The well-behaved aged and infirm 
were to be allowed, within reasonable limits,* to go out for 
1 General Order of Sth March IS94 ; TweBty-fonrtli Annual Report, 1894-6, 
pp. loii, 4-6. 

* Speoul Order to Gatestieid, IStli Febiuary 189II ) 
Onler " given in MacmoiTUi and LuBhingtoD'a Poor Lau 
190G, p. 1061. 

* Circular on Workhonee AdminiaCrfttioa at' 29th January 18BG ; 
UemoraDduni OQ Viuting CommitteeB of June I8B5 ; Cironlar on Clueification 
in Worktiouuea of Slat July ISBfl : Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1896-6, 
pp. liiiT, 107-113, 121-8 ; Twenty-iixth Annual Eeport, 18&8-7, pp. luiviii- 
liiiii, 8-10. 

* Memorandum on the DutiM of Visiting Committeea, Jane ISBS ; in 
Twenty-Kfth Annual Report, 1806-0, p. 123. 

' Sunday niomiiig, and one day • niantb, wax hild to tie not niffident 
outing. " In the case of ifol intnatae of reapectable character," aaid Mr, 
Chaplin "leare of abwnoe might well be allowed in weekdays mar* ftequmtlj 
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walks, to visit their frienda, aud to attend their own places 
of worship on Sunday. The rules were to be relaxed to 
allow them to receive visits in the workhouse from their 
friends. There was to be no distinctive dress. Those of 
them who were of good conduct, aud who had " previously led 
moral and respectable lives " were to be separated from the 
rest, who " iire likely to cause them discomfort," and were to 
have the enjoyment of a separate day-room. The whole note 
of the administration of the old people's wards of the work- 
houses was, in fact, to be changed, so far as the Central 
Authority could change it. In the worda of the 1834 
Report, the old were to " enjoy their indulgences." Four yeare 
later another Circular was issued in stronger terms, reiterating 
the suggestions of privileges that the guardians ouglit to allow 
to the deserving inmates over sixty-five — freedom to rise and 
go to bed and have their meals when they liked, to have their 
own locked cupboards for their little treasures, in all cases 
to have their tobacco and dry tea, to be free to go out when 
they chose, and to be allowed to receive the visits of their 
frienda. They were to be given separate cuhiclea to Bleep 
in, and special day-rooms, " which might, if thought desirable, 
be available for members of both sexes . . . and in which 
their meals, other than dinner, might be served at hours fixed 
by the guardians." ' " It is hoped that, where there is room, 
the guardians will not hesitate to take steps to bring about 
improvements of the kind indicated in the arrangements for 
the aged deserving poor." * Four or five months later the 
guardians were stirred up by letter, and asked what they had 
done towards creating the specially privileged class of deserv- 
ing aged inmates that had been so strongly pressed on them.* 

th»n ifl iiuw tJie caae " [at Old aravel Una Workhouse] {Hamaard, 23rd 
Msj 189a, vol. Ivlii, p. 320). 

' Oitoolar of 1th Auguat 1900. in Thirtietli Annu»l Report, 1900-1, p. 19. 

* Ibid., p. 20. Nor was thu merely & formal expression. We aeo, in tha 
neit few yean, the Central Authority cordially BSnetiaDiiig the proviiion, at 
no nnall eitra expenic in oapiul and aunual maiut<<iiauce, of new old people's 
wards in some nnions, of apecialised old men's and old women's homes in others ; 
even to the oxtsnt of permittiug (as at Woolwich) the location of the most 
respectable and beat oonducted of the aged in a comfortable private manaion 
oondnoted with the minimum of rules, and without outward sign of pauperism. 

' See, for instauce. Local Oorernmeiit Hoard lo Bradford UnioD, 
10th Januar; 1801, ia MS. arobives, Bradford Board of Goardians. There were 
then, in the Bradford workhoosa, twenty aged paupers of the lirst olasa, and 
seventeen of the second class. Both these day wards had cushioned armchairs, 
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During these years the dietaries for the aged and infirm were 
being altered in the direction of liberality, variety, and freedom 
of choice. Not only were hot meat or fish dinners provided 
(" with sauce "), but also tea, co8ee, cocoa, milk, sugar, butter, 
seed cake, onions, lettuce, rhubarb or stewed fniil, sago, 
semolina, and rice pudding. In 1900 "provision ie also made 
for , . . the inmates on special infirm diet ... to receive 
daily, before bedtime, or at such time as the guardians may 
fis, a small allowance of milk pudding or similar food to break 
the interval between the usual meals."' The Central 
Authority in 1904 made no objection to a board of guardians 
subscribing to a lending library, in order to obtain a constant 
supply of books for the deserving aged workhouse inmates, 
and held that no special sanction was required.' Finally, " it 
is open to guardians, if they think fit, to incur reasonable ex- 
penses in providing a piano, for use at divine service [and 
therefore, presumably also at other times, once it was installed] 
held in a workhouse infirmary for old and infirm inmates";' 
or to provide a harmonium at the cost of the poor rate for 
the use of the inmates of the workhouse.* 



/, NON-EESIDENTa 

There is no change to record iu 1871 in the expressed 
policy of preventing relief to paupers not resident within the 
union. Such relief (given in order to avoid the expense and 

lockors vrith keys for e»ch innnte, carpeto oo tha Boor, curUioi to the windowi, 
and were made comfortable with ousliions, coloured tsble-cloths, pictures, and 
omameDta. The inmates had special dormitorieB (Bradford Udidii to Locsl 
QovemmeDt Board, S6tb January ISOI). Tbo General Canaolidated Onler of 
1847 was still nomiDally in force. 

' Circular of llth Ooto1)cr 1900; Workhouse Regulations (Dietaries and 
AcooDtita) Onler, 1900 ; in Tliirtieth Annual Report, ]eOO-l, p]>. SS-O. But the 
Central Authority struck at aftemoaii tea 1 The St George's, Hanover Square, 
GnardiauB were informed tbat it whs " oot prepared to assent to the proposal of 
the guardians for the infirm men, and all men over the age of sixty-five years to 
hare half a pint of tea daily at 3.30 r.u., between the midday and ereuing 
meaU " (Local Goremment Board to St. George's, Hanover Square, NoTetnber 
1900 ; see Local ffommmnti Chnmu-U, 17th November 1800, p. 1147). 

> Loeai Ooaemmetd ChronieU, 27th Augnst 1604, p. 889 ; Deemaat <^ Ou 
Loeal Qovemmejit Board, 1003. 4. by W. A. Cosson, 1905, p. 97. 

' Local (lovemmeat Board's Decision, Lacol Oottrnmenl Chronirli, Ist 
Novemlier 1902, p. 1102; DtcMmt e/ Ou Local Ooiwrnnent Board, IBOt-S, hj 
W. A. Oamon, 1904, p. 72. 

* Local Government Board to St. German's Union, December 1S93 ; Lotat 
Qovtrnment Ckronidt, !4th Dewmber 1898, p. 1192. 
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hardship of removal) continued in many cases, but waa 
repeatedly blamed by the inspectors. " Non-resident relief 
is given in ulmost all the unions . , . sixteen per cent of the 
outdoor paupers of Glendale Union were non-resident." ' In 
1878 the Central Authority suggested that such relief " might 
be almost entirely discontinued." ^ There has been no explicit 
abrogation of this policy down to the present day ; even in 
face of representations that it is "harsh and totally out of 
keeping with the spirit of the times."* But from 1871 
onwards we have the force of the maxim weakened by the 
growth of whole classes of cases which the guardians are 
allowed, and even encouraged, to send to places outside the 
union, and maintain there. We need do no more than 
allude to the boarded-out children. Another growing class ia 
that of paupers who are placed in certified schools or homes, 
either by way merely of boarding-school (frequently recom- 
mended as a method of disposing of Roman Catholic children) ; 
or for residence in any industrial or reformatory school ; or 
(irrespective of age) for maintenance in an institution for 
special treatment (blind, deaf and dumb, crippled, epileptic, 
idiot, etc.); or merely in an asylum for the aged and infirm;* 
or for curative treatment in a hospital, convalescent home, 
seaside home, ot sanatorium.* Even able-bodied aged paupers 
may, as the Poplar Guardians were informed in 1896, be 
boarded out in country families, under the guise of non-resident 

' Thini Annual Report, 1873-4, p. 78. 

2 Momorttndum reUliiig to tho Adminiatration of Out-raliof, February 
1878, in Seventh Annual Beport, 1877-8, p. 224. "The auggeition that 
non-reai<lEiit relief should be at^liitelj sbotisbed is oue in which the president 
ii quite disposed to ooncnr, with perhaps, gome reservation regarding eiisting 
cusca " (Local Government Board to Chainnaji of Central Poor Law ConfersDes, 
lath Maj 1877, in Seventh Anniml Repoit, 1877-8, p. 68). 

' Bradford Union to Local Qovenimeiit Board, 13th September leOI, 
forwarding resolution: "1118,1 ... the prohibition of non-residential reiiof 
to tha widow and children of a junnn who loay have died b the union of hia 
settlement is hirsh and totally out of kaopiii)) with the spirit of the titaea ; 
and that the provisions of tho Outdoor ^llof Prohibitory Order, 1844, 
and the Outdoor Relief EegQlation Order, \Wi, call for urgent reviiton." ' 
Thb received only an acknowledgment (Loeal Oovotumeiit Boari to Bradfonl 
Union, ISth 3optembcr 1901). 

' Damotu 0/ the Local Qimemnuna Board, 1903-4, bj W. 4. Caason, IBOS, 
p. 28. 

' If guardiana wish to make uae of tbe Margate Homes for Sick Paupers, 
they may do so (as the Central Authority expreaaly iDformed them in 1874) by 
granting non-residtnl rf /iy" (CironUr of 1874 ; tie Local OavcmmciU ChrotacU, 
23rd May 1874, p. S34). 
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relief. The Central Authority haa not objected to the trandfer 
of workhouse inmatee, provided these do not actively protest, 
to couotty workhouses, there to be maintained as non-resident 
paupers.' In one case, indeed, the Central Authority allowed 
a union to ahoiish its workhouse altt^ether (retaining only a 
casual ward), and approved " arrangemente for the boarding- 
out of the indoor poor in the workhouses of other unions for 
a peiiod not exceeding five years." ' It is, therefore, not easy 
to determine how much ia left of the policy of preventing 
non-resident relief as such. 

J. — The Workhodsk 
We left the Central Authority in 1871, fully accepting 
the view that the workhouse was not merely a " test " which 
few only might be expected to pass or to endure for long, 
but a place of permanent or long -continued residence for 
whole classes of paupers. The workhouse population on 
\ Ist January 1871 numbered, in fact, 168.073. The Centra! 
Authority, reverting to the proposals of the 1834 Report, had 
accordingly started out to differentiate the workhouse into 
separate institutions for particular classes (the children, the 
sick, and, in the Metropolis, also the imbeciles and idiots) ; 
to impose an altogether new standard of expensive structural 
eEBciency on the boards of guardians; to press incessantly for 
new buildings of approved pattern ; to increase the healthineaa 
and comfort of the wards for the sick, the aged, and the 
children ; and to make the dietaries for these classes better 
adapted to their likings and their needs. " Those who enjoy 
the advantages of these institutions," had said the Central 
Authority's own medical officer in 1867, "are almost solely 
such as may fittingly receive them, viz. the aged and infinn, 
the destitute sick, an<l children. Workhouses ai^ now 
asylums and infirmaries."^ There was, after 1871, no change 
and no arrest in this policy. * So far as the children, the sick, 

' local aoremtittHt ChranieU, Ifith October 1904, p. 1073. 

* Local Govemment Boaril to WooiIbridgD Union, 2flth April ISQS ; in 
Local Ovoemment CKnmide, 14tli lla; 1898, p. 474. 

^ Dr. E. Smith, in Twentieth Annual Report of the Poor Lav Board, 
1887-8, p, 43. 

< We may goia au idea of the energy put into the provision of itaprored 
acootnmodaliou for the indoor poor sinco 1868, by the toUl oapital expenditur* 
Bsnutioned for worlchonses, etc., fay order or letter of the Central Authority. 
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and the aged and infirm were concerned, we have already 

described its contiiiuance and its progressive development. 
The imiiroveineiit of the institutional provision for the pauper, 
by removing some of the objections to the indiscriminate 
general workhouse of 1835-65, fitted in, we miiy aay, with 
the new crusade of the iuspeetorate against outdoor relief as 
such. That crusade was, however, for the first twenty years, 
pushed without regard to whether or not the particular boards 
of giiardittiiB had accepted the new idea of the specialised in- 
stitutional treatment for particular classes, or were still wedded 
to the indiscriminate common workhouse, which aimed at 
being " detenent." Mr. Loiigley realised that the higher 
standard of comfort that was coming to be allowed to the 
aged, the aiok, and the children in a general workhouse 
inevitably tended to prevent the necessary strictness and 
severity being applied to the able-bodied. The inspectorate 
accordingly strove in London to get specialised institutions 
for the able-bodied also, the result being tha " Poplar test 
workhouse " that we have already described. 

In 1874 the Central Authority expressed its regret at 
the alow progress " towards the permanent classification in 
separate establishmeuts of the various classes o( indoor paupers, 
other than the sick .... We attach the utmost importance to 
this improvement of the classification of indoor paupers, which 
we believe to be a necessary condition of the maintenance 
of that discipline which lies at the root of an efl'ective 
administration of indoor relief. This improvement, however, 
cannot be effected, except at an enormous and almost pro- 

Ths tout so unctioned during the tliirty-four years, ISSG'lfiflS, including 
the initial provision of workliouaos aJlar 1834, was £7,079,128 (Twenth-firet 
Aunutl fieport of the Poor Law Board, 1868-9, pp. 31fl-17), or no more than 
an average ai £208, 20B atmually. For tha Chirtf-Eevea yean, 1869-1905, the 
corresponding sum waa no leas than £24,809,086 (Thirty-fifth Annnol Rsport 
ot the Local Government Board, 1906-6, p. 608), or an arerage of £66G,109. 
To this must be added the oipcnditnro of tha Metropolitan Asylnma Boarda for 
Poor Law purposes only, sick nsyliims, district HchooU. etc., which in the 
first pcriud of thirty-four years usa only £571,401, and in the second period 
of thirty-seven years was £6,810,140 (Twenty-first innual Beport of the Poor 
Law BoiLid, 1S68-9, pp. 317-18 ; Thirty-fifth Annual Beport of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1905-8, p. 800). The tola! tapital outlay sanctioned by the 
Central Aulhorit; for Poor Law pur]K>Bca during the last thirty-seven years has, 
therefore, amounted, on an average, to nearly £1,000,000 annually, — tlie amount 
for 1906 being £789,373— as comiiared with little over one-fifth of that sum 
in the first thirty-fonr yean of the new Poor Law. 
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of boards ofgnsidians, which we trust may sdll take plae^ and 
tfa« dcaiiableneas of which we stiall cootintie to press opon 
the gnardiana." * No «ach combinations took place, and the 
Central Anthorit}', baffled by Uie expense and apparently 
not prepared to adopt the heroic expedient of issuing orderB 
merging several unions in one, abandoned the attempt to get 
classification by institutions, except with regard to the childreD 
and the sick. The able-bodied had to be dealt with in a 
general workhouse ; and we must note, for twenty years after 
1871, battling with the ameliorative eSbrta of the depart* 
mental architect, the departmental medical officer, and the 
departmental edttcatioDal experts, on behalf of particolar claseea 
of inmates, an attempt to make the workhouse more 
" deterrent " to other classes of paupers. 

The moDt marked increase of severity was directed against 
the claaa of " ins aud outs," called in America " revolvers," and 
it t^Hik the form of enlarged powers of detention. Bj an Act 
of 1871 the guardians were enabled to detain a pauper (other 
than a vitgrsut) who gave notice to quit, in any case for 
twenty-four hours ; if he had already discharged himself 
once or oftener within a month before giving the notice, 
for forty-eight hours ; snd if he had so discharged himself 
more than twice within two months, for seventy-two hours.* 
Under the Act of 1899 ' a pauper may even be compulsorily 
iletained for 1 68 hoars (one week) " if he has, in the opinion 

■ Tliird Aiinual KcpOTt, 18TS-4, pp. iit-ixv!. 

< Puipsr loinalM Ducli&rge uud BegnUtion Act 1B71, 34 k 35 Vi«. a. 108, 

■ Piwr Uw Act, l}£ k 63 Vie. c. 37, uc. 4. The gvunlians »rs not 
obliged ta uJojit tlicK periodB of deUntion, nod if they do so, proviiiou is aoAx 
for ai»« or limrdahip by lUawiiig thorn, or iu the intfrvnls b«twcen tfaeir 

uittctiiigs tlia viaitint' committee, to "exempt, either wholly or partially, any 
}«Hper from tbo opcnition of thii section," TTie maaler of the workhouBS, too, 
" niay, if the board of i^mrdiaDi be not sitting or the visiting committee be 
not in attondincfl, 'lischsrgo wiy pauj^r to whom this sootion shall apply before 
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of the guardians, discharged hiniBelf frequently without 
Bufticient reason." 

With regard to the able-bodied pauper, at any rate for 
the first fifteen years after 1871. there waa to be no leniency. 
The spirit of the administration, whether of the workhouse 
or of the casual ward, waa that subsequently expressed by 
Mr. Walter Long. " I would treat the wastrel and the 
vagabond, and the man who makes his wife and children 
paupers because of his own degraded habits, in a severe way, 
and I would make life a burden to him while he remains in 
the workhouse. I try to insist upon it that in the administra- 
tion of our workhouses we should make such men realise that 
if we are compelled to keep them out of the rates we will 
do it at some discomfort to them." ' But it was not, in fact, 
found practicable to avoid improving the accommodation, even 
for the able-bodied. For them, as for all other inmates, the 
Central Authority insisted on a sufficient supply of blankets, 
sheets, bedroom furniture and conveniences. For them, too, the 
Central Authority insisted on such comforts as knives and 
forka to eat their meala with — in one case having a long 
tussle with a recalcitrant board of guardians on this point' 
The able-bodied shared, too, in the improvement of the cooking 
which took place, particularly after the geneial investigation 

the expiratian of any anch perioU na ftforesaid, if ■nj' circtunBUDceii aboil, 
in his ojiiiiion, require this to be dooe." 

If tL ]>auper eBcapea from the workhouse daring his dutentioij, or while an 
inmate refuiBS or neglects to work or to observfl the rules, he may be prosreuted 
MidleanddisonierlyunderthBViigranoyAi-t of 1824(5 Geo. IV. c P3, see. 3); 
for s repetition of the offence, or for deatroying or damaging his own clothes 
or any property of the gaardians, he beuomes liable to the heftTil^^ pvnatty 
of the rogue and Tagahond. The same penalties attach to the wilfnlly giving 
a false name or making a false statement for the purpose of obtaining relief, 
sjid this clause has been twice revised, so that since 18TS (Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 39 h. 40 Vic, c. SI. sec. 44) any peraoii who so 
obtained Tslief may be procoeded against at any time while he continues to 
raceire it, and since 1882 (Casual Poor Act, 45 k 40 Vic c. 36, sec. 5} the 
provision appliea equally, whether the person attempts so to obtain relief for 
himself or for any one else. If a paajwr escapes from ■ workhouie or asylum 
while sufi'ering From bodily disease of an infectious or contagious nature, the 
jtisticB convicting him of the ofTonce m»y order that he be taken back to the 
workhouse or asylum and kept there till cured, or otherwise lawfully discharged, 
aod that the warrBnt of commitmeut then be put iu execution. 

' Uaiuatd, 9th May 1902, vol. 107, p. 1276. 

' Local Oovcmmeni CkrmicU, Blst December 1889, p. 1051. This wai 
with the Chester Board, which refused " to allow the workhouse inmates knives 
and forks at dinner except on Christmas Day." The Central Authorily 
peremptorily required them to ha provided for "oil the inmates." 
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which led to the new Dietaries Order of 1900. "This 

Order," said an inspector, "has certainly had two good 
incidental results. It has induced many boards of guardians 
to engage paid cooks, instead of employing chance inmates 
knowing nothing about the work . . . and the cooking 
appliances have in many cases boeu overhauled and improved. 
In some places they have been of the most rudimentary 
character." ' The able-bodied may even get special privileges. 
Inmates employed on specially heavy work are permitted to 
receive an extra meal, as lunch. The discretion in this matter 
at first belonged to the medical officer, but now the guardians 
have power to order lunch as they think fit. In no case can 
any inmate claim it as a right, and it is not to be given merely 
on account of household work. Lunch, when allowed, is very 
plain, and may not include alcohol. The medical officer is 
to advise as to the degree of employment necessitating lunch, 
bub the Central Authority suggests that " heavy work," 
earning lunch for able-bodied men and women, should be 
taken to mean " an average day's work with sustained 
exertion, e.y. com -grinding, pumping, stone- breaking or 
crushing, shifting heavy goods, digging, scrubbing, washing, 
ironing, etc.," while heavy work for the aged and infinn (or 
light work for the able-bodied) is " employment without 
sustained exertion, t.g. wood-chopping and wood-bundling, 
hoeing or weeding, sorting light articles, sewing, etc." ' Beer 
was particularly objected to. In 1877 the Hackney Board 
of Guardians, who wanted to give beer to two paupers 
who assisted the coachman, were told that they were 
"legally empowered to require from inmates such labour as 
might be required without having recouree to exceptional 
indulgences " — in this case the giving of beer — " which would 
only, in effect, vitiate the principle of the workhouse being a 
pauper test," ' On the other hand, it appears that beer is 
habitually allowed to the able-bodied inmates of certain work- 
houses at certain times, in return for work. A number of 



k 



' Mr. PreatoD.Thomaa's Report, 



ThiTtietli Annual Beport, IfiOO-l, 
Tbirtietb Annul 



) Oircular oa Workhoose Dietaries, llth October 1000, 
Report, 1900-1, pp. 63-4. 

* Loc*! Government Board to HacVney Unioti, Jannarj 
Ootsmmeid ChraaicU, 13th Jannarj 1877, p- SI, 
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bo&rds of guardians, having l&nd Lo cultivate, have been 
permitted by Special Ordei^a to " make to paupers employed 
in harvest work oq laud belonging to the guardians auch 
allowance of food and fermented liqiior as may be necessary," 
, without any direction of the medical officer.' And when in 
1903 an auditor surcharged a workhouse master for beer 
allowed to certain inmates for work done, it was explained 
"that if such allowance was withheld, sovie of the paupers 
wovid leave the workhouse " — surely a strange threat to make 
to a Poor I^aw authority — and with others " difficulties would 
arise to get them to work." On this explanation the Central 
Authority (whilst upholding the auditor's decision in point of 
law) remitt«d the eurcharge.^ Finally, it may be observed 
that the shelter of the worliouse was not to be denied to the 
able-bodied, even for bad conduct. The master must admit 
all persons who present the proper order, at whatever hour of 
the day or night. He may not refuse admission even to a 
man in a state of drunkenness." Nor could a man be punished 
for being admitted whilst suffering from delirium tremens.* 

There is, thus, a marked change of tone after 1885 in 
workhouse administration, as in otlier branches of policy. 
This change of tone becomes specially marked in the Circular 
of January and the Memorandum of June 1895, in which 
the newly elected boards of guardians, chosen for the first 
time on s democratic franchise and without any high rating 
qualification, were specially instracted as to their adminis- 
trative duties. These authoritative documents breathe a spirit 
of humane consideration for the pauper inmates, without 
excepting tlie able-bodied, which Mr. Longley would, we think, 
not have regarded as " deterrent." The medical officei; rather 
than the master, was to advise the guardians on practically all 

' Speoitl Order to Wirrall Union, 11th Juno 1888; Special Ordsr to 
DnrtAD Union, Snd September 1892. On the other hand, in 1901 the 
Keighley GoardUns, Tor harvest work, were only allowed to pve extra 
"food and drink other than fermented liquor" (Special Order to Keighley 
Union, lat Angnat 1601). 

■ Local Oommmtnt Chrmielt, 7th November 1908, p. lOBl. 

* Local QoTemment Board to Hexham Union, April-ld02 ; Local Goitrtimetit 
OhronieU, 19th April 1902, p. 418 ; Decisuija of Ux Local Gmemmenl Board, 
1902-8, by W. A. Casaon, 1904, pp. 14, 23. 

* Local OoormmaU Chranidx, 18th June 1003, p. 677 ; Decinont 0/ Iht Local 
OoveninurU Board, 1902-9, hy W. A. Caaiioii, 1904. p. Ifl2. 
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the points on which the general regimeu of the inBtitution 
depended. The visiting committees were to take care that all 
the arrangement* were in order ; they " should satisfy them- 
selves whether there is any structural defect in any part of 
the house; whether painting or lime-washing is required; 
whether the wards are clean and provided with such con- 
veniences as lockers or shelves, so that they may be kept in 
proper order ; whether there is any defect in the construction 
of the sanitary arrangements or in the general sewerage of the 
house ; whether the yards are defective as airing courts or 
places of recreation. The attention of the visiting committee 
should be carefully directed to the subject of ventilation, which 
should be effected by special means, apart from the usual 
means of doors, windows, and fireplaces, and should be so 
arranged that each ward may be brought into uninterruptfed 
communication with the open air."* The classes of inmates 
are to be subdivided " with reference to their moral character 
or behaviour, or to their previous habits."* The employment 
to be provided is to be " unobjectionable in its character." • 
The clothing of inmates when absent on leave from the 
workhouse "should not be in any way distinctive or con- 
spicuous in character." * The visiting committees are to see 
that there is always enough underclothing in stock to allow 
all the inmates the requisite changes ; that " sufficient means 
for ensuring personal cleanliness are provided ; that a con- 
venient lavatory, as well as baths,' with water laid on, and 
supplied with towels, soap, and combs, are accessible to each 
class."' "A piece of cocoa fibre matting or other material, 
or a mattress, should be placed between the bedstead and 
the bed. A sufiicient supply of blankets, sheets, bedroom 
furniture and conveniences should be provided."' 

It remains only to mention the great improvement in the 

' Memorandumof June 1896, in Twenty-fifth Anntal Report, 1895.6, p. 121. 

* Circular of 29tli Januiu? 1S9G, in Hid. p. 108. 

* Memoruidam of June ISEIfi, in ibid. p. 122. 

* Circular of 29tb Juinary 1895, in ibid. p. III. 
' It had been onlered already in 188S that, aa regards the batli, everj 

parson "Bhould have the right to demand w»ter which hag not (leen proviooily 
naed " (Minute of InatructionB, Bathing of Workhoiue Inmates, 2nd February 
1886, in Sixteenth Annual Rvport, 1886-7, p. 1). 

* MBmorandura of Jone 1895, in Twenty.afth Annuiil Erport, 1896-8, p. 122, 
' Ibid. p. 121. 
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workhouse dietary carried oat, after prolonged inquiriea, in 
the General Order of 1900.' During the preceding twenty 
years there had been but little attention paid to the subject. 
The Central Authority had, in 1871, sanctioned the use of 
Australian tinned meat.^ It had also authorised in over a 
hundred unions fish dinners once a week.* In 1892 it had 
drawn attention to the great variation among unions in the 
amount of alcoholic drink consumed.* In 1896 it had 
engaged in a prolonged struggle with tlie Chorlton Board of 
Guardians, and others elsewhere, who objected to the waste 
involved in supplying each inmate with a fixed and weighed- 
out allowance of bread, and who found by experiment that much 
less was used (and very much less thrown into the pig-trough) 
if the paupers were allowed to help themselves at meals with- 
out stint The Central Authority long resisted this subversive 
proposal, and insisted on the General Consolidated Order of 
1847 being obeyed. When the rebellious boards persisted, 
the Central Authority gave way — not, however, amending its 
Orders, but permitting, by letter, the breach of them.* An 
official Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
matter advised the president that the injunction of the Order 
to weigh out a fixed ration to each pauper might with 
advantage be abandoned in the case of bread." But when, in 
1901, the Association of Poor Law Unions asked that the 
same principle should be applied to vegetables, the Central 
Authority consented only to bear the suggestion in mind.' 

' WotkliooBs Regnlstions (DieUrieB »nd Aceonnta) Order, 1900, in 
Thirtieth Annual Beport, IBOD-l, pp. ovii. S3-72. 

' Knight') Official AdrtrtUer, 21at October 1871, p. 186. 
' Tbirteeutli AnminI Report, I8S3-4, p. Hi. 

* Circiil&r of 15th Deceniher 1692, in Twenty- noon d Annual Report, 18S2-3, 
p. 4S. 

» M8. archiTea, Chorlton Board of Ouardiann, 1805, etc; Local aortrnTneni 
Cknmidi, Ilth January 1898, p. 33 ; 8th February 1888, p. 121. 

* This was also permitted bj letter to tbe Grantham Board of Guardi&na 
(Local Government Board to Giantham Union, November 1901 ; Locai Govern- 
ment Chrimicit, 7th December 1901, p. 1209) ; and donbtlesB to others. The 
Oentral Anthority bad, in fact, intimated ila willingnesB " to consider applica- 
tions" for a similar conPesBion " from the guardinnn of large uniona" (Local 
QoTommenl Board to Aasocialaon of Poor Law UnioiiB, JSth March IBOI ; 
Zoeal GovemmaU Chronicle, 2Srd March 1901, p. 295). 

' Local Government Board to Aaaociation of Poor Ijw Unions, 13th March 
1801 ; Lacat OowTAmmt Ckrmittt, 28rd March 1901, p. 285. Ws cannot find 
that, down to the present day, atiy tueh penniaaion hiu been given. 
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In 1900 the new Dietaries Order, as we have already 
meatioiied, greatly increased the nutritive value, variety, and 
attractiveness of the diets allowed ; whilst the accompanying 
Memorandum formulated a whole code of suggestions for the 
improvement of the meale.' 

K. — Emigration 
For many years after 1871 there is no change, either of 
policy or of practice, to record as to emigratioo, beyond the 
continuance and slow growth of a tiny trickle of child emigra- 
tion to Canada. Down to recent years, at any rate, the 
Colonies expreeaed a decided objection to any Poor Law 
emigration of adults, being, as the Central Authority explained, 
" unwilling to run the risk of thus receiving persons of bad 
character, or those who, from weak health or other causes, 
might become burdensome to them," and " in consequence of 
representations which have been made by the Government of 
the United States " the Central Authority feels itself " precluded 
&om eanctiouing any expenditure from the poor rates in 
connection with the emigration to that country." * Neverthe- 
less, the Act of 1849 had not been repealed and the guardiatu 
were not debarred from emigrating, not paupei-s only, but any 
poor persona settled in their unions, whether in receipt of relief 
or not. The number so emigrated (apart from orphan or 
deserted children) continued, however, to be sraalL' In 1905 
the Central Authority, under Mr. Long's presidency, in 
connection first with the relief of the unemployed by the 
guardians, and then under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
revived the old policy of 1835-53 and expressly encoun^ed 
the emigration, at the public expense, of Biiitable persons, 
whether or not otherwise in receipt of aid from the rates.* 

' On no acoonnt are the paupers, if allowed "miU[,"to be pat olf with 
"Bkim milk" or ''Bcald milk" ; b_r a deoision of ]B08, "milk" meaoB always 
Dew milk (Cecuioru of tJu Local Ooversineal Board, 1902-B, bj W. A. Camon, 
1904, p. II. 

' Memorandmn on Emigratjoti at thn oast of the poor rate, in Loeoi Oevtrm- 
mail Chrtmidr, 26th October 1889, pp. 884-B. 

■ In 1883-4 tbore were 298 pereoiiB emigratBd ; in 188S-fl, 138 pereom ; 
between 18S7 and 1898 the number fell from 301 to 13 ; it began to TsriTe in 
1S03, when it waa 66 ; in 1905 it was 817 {see Tliirteenth, Fifteenth, Twenty, 
eilth, Thirty.third and Tbirty-Sfth Annual Reports). 

* Hr. Long in House of CoainionH. Snd Mareh 190G {Hansard, vol. 142, 

p. m). 
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Meanwhile, the emigration of Poor Law childcen to Canada 
oontinued, special applications for the sanction of the Central 
Authority having to be made in each case.' The question of 
the Buperior position in which such children were thus placed, 
oompajed with ttiose of the lowest grade of indejiendent 
labourer, does not appear to have been raised. The emigra- 
tion and special supervision in Canada were the subject of 
repeated circulars and correspondence.^ The numbers of 
orphan and deserted children thus removed to superior 
conditions rose, from 100 or 200 annually, to 398 in 190i} 
aiid4Sl in 1905.' 



L. — Relikf on Loam 

We note, without any explicit change of policy, a growing 
tendency to extend the sphere of relief on loan. It is in Mr. 
Corbett's Report of 1871 that we find a revival of the 
suggestion thrown out in 1840 that medical relief, in 
particular, might be given on loan ; and even that it shoiJd 
be "generally granted by way of loan,"* without regard, it 
would seem, to the probability of its being recovered. This 
opinion of the inspectorate, though (as we gather) constantly 
pressed on boards of guardians, did not, in 1877, receive the 
explicit endorsement of the Central Authority. An inlluential 
proposal to make all relief (and especially all medical relieO 
recoverable as if given on loan was definitely negatived. 
" The policy of the existing law," it was declared, " is that tlie 
question whether or not relief shall be granted on loan, or, in 
other words, whether it shall be recoverable at a future time, 
ie to be determined by a consideration of the actual circum- 
stances existing at the time the relief is granted, and it would 
be at variance with that policy if every recipient of relief 
were to feel that after be again succeeded in obtaining 
employment any savings he might be able to put by would be 
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1 Memonnduni on Emigration 
Ootobar 1889, p. 885. 

* Memorandum of April 1888; Thirteenth Anniul Beport, 1S88-4, pp. 
zlvii.-xlix. 32-3; Fifteenth Annnal Beport, 1886-6, pp. zixri-xxivii. 81-6; 
Thirty-fifth AnmiBl Report, 1905-6, p. cxiiv- 

» Thirty-fiflh AnDa&l Report, 1905-6, p. 687. 

• Mr. Corbctt'a Report of 10th August IS'l. Mr. Longle; repeated the 
■" n (Third Aaniuil Report, 1878-4, |i. 166). 
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liable for the repayment of the relief which he might have 
received." ' Tiiia seems to be the latest declaration of policy. 
There is a particular difficulty in ihe way of granting medical 
relief on loan when the medical officer is paid by salary, which 
does not arise when he is paid by fee—uamely, that of fixing 
the amount to be recovered. The Central Authority suggested 
that the difficulty might perhaps be met by paying him partly 
by fee and partly by salary, but it expressed no decided views 
as to either the practicability or the expediency of such a 
course.* 

Moreover, the Central Authority held that " the relieving 
officer has no power to compel any applicant to accept relief 
on loan. If, therefore, in a case of sudden or urgent necessity 
a person refuses to accept the offer of medical relief upon the 
condition that the cost thereof be repaid, the Board consider 
that the relieving officer would not he exempt from all further 
responsibility in the case, unless he had reason to believe that 
the applicant was in a position to procure the requisite medical 
aid without assistance from the poor rate."' When it was 
laid down in 1876 that no relief to a lunatic could be 
recovered unless and until declared to be on loan, it was 
remarked that " it will be incumbent upon the guardians , . . 
to examine each ca^e ... to consider all its circumstances, 
and not to declare the relief to be given on loan, until they are 
satisfied that the circumstances will justify such a declaration." 
Nor was it permissible to fix the value of medical relief at 
an arbitrary sum, "There are great practical difficulties," 
concludes the Central Authority in 1886, "in the way of 
determining the value of flucb relief," for the purpose of 
recovering it when made on loan.* 

Thus, it can perhaps not fairly be said that the inspectors' 
policy of using the power of granting rehef on loan as a 
means of deterring applicants from applying for or accepting 
it, has received formal endorsement by the Central Authority. 
On the other hand, unions which have adopted the policy of 



' Selections from Che CorritpoiuUiKe of the Zoeal Govemmenl Board, toL iL 
1880, pp. 70, 110, 

' Ibid. vol. i, 1880, p. 16 ; iUd. toI. iii. 1888, p. 271. 
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Byatematically grantiog all medical relief on loan, irrespective 
of the applicant's circumstance 3, have — so far as we can 
discover — not been reproved or criticised by the Central 
Authority for what ia, apparently, a breach of its instructions. 
On a complaint being made of this practice, the Bradfield 
Board of Guardians contended that it was justified ; and their 
contention was apparently upheld.^ And the practice of the 
Bristol Board of Guardians of granting all outdoor relief on 
loan, irrespective of the applicant's circuiuatances, or even of 
his actual acceptance of it as a loan, has not been stopped. 
Moreover, by the Feeding of School Children Order, the 
Central Authority (in apparent contradiction of its decision in 
1877) directed snch relief to be given on loan irrespective 
of the father's circumatances.* 



M. CO-OPKBATION WITH VoLUNTART AGENCIES 

We left Mr. Ooscbeu and the Poet Law Board ranch 
impressed with the value of systematic and organised co- 
operation with voluntary organisations in order to avoid the 
combination of outdoor relief witli any other source of incoma 
In 1S73 we find an interesting report by Miss Octavia Hill 
on official and voluntary agencies in administering relief, 
which the Central Authority published and commended.' 
But, in spite of Mr. Goaehen, the boarde of guardians by no 
means invariably accepted the doctrine of never giving 
outdoor relief in aid of other pecuniary resources. The 
Brixworth Guardians, indeed, as part of their strict policy, 
refused to accord any favour to the person having an allowance 
from a friendly society ; but even they seem to have made up 
from the poor rate the amount necessary for full maintenance. 
Most other boards of guardians, however, as the Central 

> Local Governm ant Board to Brsdfield Union, Febniary 1893; Brulfield 
Uniou to Loc&l Oovaniiueut Bosrd, 21st Mnrth 1B9S ; MS. krchiru, BradReld 
Boani of Guardiana ; Tht BeUer AdmrniUratim of the Poor Laic, by Sir. W. 
Cliance, IBSS, pp. 123-4. 

» General Ordar of Hfltli April 1905, in Thirty-fifth Annual Beport, 1B06-8, 
p]>. 321-2. 

' Third Annual Kc|)ort, 1873-1. pp. 128-30. 
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Authority was otticially informed in 1873, reckoned, by i 
rough conipromise, the friendly society pay at half its amount,' 
in flat contradiclicin of the dictum of the Central Authority 
of 1340 and 1870.* This course was incidentally reproved 
by the Central Authority in 1888. "Tlie guardians." it was 
stated, "are bound to take into consideration all the meane of 
support poaaesaed by the applicant; ... if ... the allowanca 
from the club or society appears to the guardians to be 
inadequate to meet all the requirements of the case, they 
should take such allowance into account in determining what 
amount of relief ie required to relieve the destitution of the 
applicant." ^ It was, however, apparently found impracticable 
to take any official action; and there is, until 1894, scarcely 
any later mention of the subject* The policy of " ail or 
nothing," which Mr, Goschen had suggested as a counsel of 
perfection, was, in fact, not persisted in by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The practice of making up insufficient incomes, 
whether derived from charity, from property or friendly 
society allowance or annuity, or even (in the case of women) 
from earnings, continued; not infrequently with the explicit 
sanction of the Central Authority.' In 1894 the policy of 
supplementing other resources received a partial sanction from 
Parliament. By the Outdoor Relief Friendly Societies Act 
1894, boards of guardians were legally empowered, if they 
thought fit, to ignore the fact that an applicant for relief had 
a friendly society allowance.* This gave a legal sanction to 
the usual compromise of counting such an allowance at half 
its value, and thus giving the thrifty person half the advantage 

1 Mr. Collcy'B Beport, iu Third Aiinu&l Beport, 1873-4, p. 7S. 

* Minutes of Poor Law OonimisBioners, 1840 ; Poor Liw B<uuil to Ur. R. 
H. Pftgpt, M.P., 6th Jsnusry 1870, in Twenty- «econd Annn»l Kaport of tho 
Poor Law Boud, ISSS-TO. pp. 108-11. 

' Scltdiens from Utc Gorrcipi/n'lenct of Ihe Load Oovtm-n\ent Board, vol. iii. 
1888, p. 77. 

* Once or twioe it ii in«ntioii«il by tb« inspectors ; «.g. by Hr. B&Idwyn 
Flening in 1889 (Eighteenth Anoual Report of the Local Govemnieat Board, 
1S88-9, p. llfi), uid again iu 1881 (Twentieth Annual Report, 1890-1, p. 225). 

' Thiia, in 1901, tanction was ohtaincd by the Bradford Gnirdians for the 
grant of non-residaut relief in certain speoilic oa»e» into which they had made 
carrfiil inquiry. Among the Bwes thus accidentally re[>orted for sanction, 
becaosB they happened to be those of " Eon-reaident panpota," were those of, 
grants of 2a. to 6s. a week, in aapplement of family incomes of 7b. to 26s. 
(Bnulford Union to Local Oovemment Board, 30th Norember 1901 ; MS. 
ar«hivea, Bradford Board of Onardians), ■ E7 A 6B Vic. c. 2ri. 
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of hia thrift. It is dilliciilt to see how the case of a person 
having a small friendly society allowance could be logically 
distinguished from that of a person having other means or 
sources of income iiisuQicient to maintain him. Presently the 
Central Authority expressly extended the new doctrine to 
other forms of saving. In 1903 it declared that relief in 
Bupplement of property {in case of sickness or infirmity of the 
applicant or any dependent) was lawful. In the case of an 
applicant actually possessing property, "if the guardians are 
satisfied, after due hiquiry, that the means possessed by an 
applicant are iosutficient to support himself and family, they 
are empowered, subject to the regulations in force, to grant 
such relief as will meet the necessities of the case." ' In the 
following year Parliament followed suit by expressly enacting 
that boards of guardians should not under any circumstances 
take into consideration any friendly society allowance up to 
5s. a week.' There is, accordingly, in 1907 reported to he 
much outdoor reUef avowedly given in supplement of charitable 
aid and other sources of income. 

This kind of co-operation between voluntary agencies and 
the Poor Law, in the pecuniary relief of the same individual, 
is, aa we need hardly point out, in direct contravention of the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Goschen in 1869. NotMng, in 
fact, has been done since Mr. Goschen'a Circular that is even 
in the direction, so far as domiciliary relief is concerned, of the 
entire allocation of particular cases to one kind of oi^auised 
aid or the other. On the other hand, there has been, since 
1871, an almost continuous encouragement of another kind of 
co-opemtion, namely, the use, hy the Poor Law Authority, of 
institutions under voluntary management for the maintenance 
and treatment of particular classes of paupers, at the expense, 
wholly or partially, of the poor rates, The number of paupers 
who are technically in receipt of ouUloor relief, but who are, 
in fact, maintained in specialised voluntary institutions, is 
always increasing. Certified schools for children of all 
denominations, and with all kinds of defects ; certified 
sanatoria and convalescent homes for the sick ; voluntary 

Local Goverumeiit Board decision iu Zooil Qmernmitnt OhronU/t, flth June 

. p. 6G2. 

4 Edw. VII. c 32, aec. 1 (Outdoor Relief Friendly SooiDties Act ieO«> 
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hospitals of all kinds and sorts ; ' industrial aiid reformatory 
institutions for the able-bodied ; asylums I'or the crippled and 
the epileptic, and the various kinds of " Farm Colonies " are 
all now admitted as laudable experiments, expressly authorised, 
systematically inspected, and extensively subsidised, in the 
curative treatment of destitute persons. We may infer that 
it is in institutional treatment of this sort rather than in 
domiciliary relief that the Central Authority maintains the 
principle of co-operation with voluntary agencies that Mr. 
Goschen laid down. 

' It wu etprssaly held tbat bmrda of gu*rdian> m*;, if the; think lit, pa; 
for the maintetikncs of paupers in private hoipitaU, inulading "cautioD mane; " 
if demaaded {Selt^vma from the Corrapondmtee of the Local Govemmeni Boai-d, 
ml. ii. 188S, p. ISfi). 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PRINCIPLES OF 1907 

It IB unnecessary to attempt to summarise the policy of 
the Central Authority from 1847 to 1907, in the manner 
adopted for the inaugural period, 1835 to 1847. The poHcy 
of the last siiity years is ao comphcated and diversified that 
we could hardly compress it further than is ah'eady done in 
the foregoing analysis, without making it unintelhgible. We 
propose, therefore, to end this report by examining to what 
extent, in our opinion, the Central Authority has, in 1907, 
departed from "the principles of 1834"; to what extent it 
has evolved other methods of dealing with its problem — 
methods baaed on principles that were neither advocated nor 
condemned, because they were not thought of, by the little 
group of ardent doctrinaires who conceived and carried out 
the reforms of the new Poor Law ; and, finally, to what 
extent it has left the local authorities without guidance as 
to which of the competing principles they should adopt in 
their everyday task of relieving the destitute. 

A. — ^The Dkpaetores from thb Principles of 1834 

The principles of the 1834 Report, to which different people 
will assign different degrees of scope or importance, are, as we 
have shown, three in number. We will deal succeasively 
with tlie Principle of National Uniformity, the Principle of 
Less Eligibility, and the " Workhouse System," 

(i.) The Principle of Natifnud Uniformity 
The Principle of National Uniformity — that is, of identity 



of treatment of each class of destitute pei-sons from one end 
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of the kingdom to the other— for ihe purpose of reducing tlie 
" perpetual aliifting " from parish to parish, of preventing diB- 
content, and of bringing the parochial management effectually 
under central control, ifl, in 1907, with one notable exception, 
in practif:e abandoned. Uniform national treatment is to-day 
obligatory with regard to one class only of destitute persons, 
the wayfarers or vagrants. Whatever may be the diversity 
of practice amongst boards of guardians, the policy of the 
Central Authority for the vagrant is, uniformly throughout 
the kingdom and without exception, indoor relief, in a speci- 
ally appropriated ward, with prescribed " deterrent " treatment 
08 regards diet, task and detention. For the able-bodied 
male person, seeking relief in his own parish — the very 
class for whom the 1834 Report most passionately postulated 
national uniformity of treatment — there is, in 1907, no 
uniform policy. The universal " offer of the House " was 
apparently found to be impracticable even in the first decade ; 
and by 1852 the Central Authority had settled down to the 
division of England and Wales into two geographical regions, 
in one of which outdoor relief to the able-bodied male 
applicant is (with minor exceptions) prohibited, whilst in the 
other region hoards of guardians are not only permitted, but 
even advised, to meet the recurring times of distress, and of 
pressure on the workhouse accommodation, by the grant of 
outdoor relief against a task of work. With regard to that 
section of the class of able-bodied who may be intended by 
the indefinite term " unemployed," there is to-day, under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act 1905, a third alternative policy, 
in itself capable of endless variety from place to place, with 
which we shall have to deal under the head of principles new 
since 1834. 

Leas intelligible is the existing diversity of policy of the 
Central Authority in 1907 with regard to able-bodied women. 
In all the unions in one of the geographical regions into 
which the country is divided, an able-bodied woman, whether 
spinster, wife or widow, can be granted maintenance in her 
own home. In all the unions of the other region, such 
women, tmless included in certain exceptions, can be relieved 
only in the workhouse. 

With regard to the non-able-bodied classes — the childi-eu, 
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the sick and the aged — who now comprise four-fifths of the 
whole pauperism, it is hardly too much to say that the pre- 
cisely opposite principle has been adopted, that of permitting 
experimental variations hy tlie 646 boards of guardians. 
The maintenance of children in a general workhouse, in 
" barrack schools," in cottage homes, in scattered homes, in 
certified schools or institutions, in families within the union, 
in families outside the union, with their relatives on a 
boarding-out allowance or with their own parents on outdoor 
relief — at a cost to the rates varying from Is. up to more than 
208. per he-ad per week — are all policies actually in operation 
in one union or another, to the knowledge and with the 
permission of the Central Authority. No one of them is 
prescribed or universally recommended to the e.\clusion of the 
others. The same may be said of the pohcy for the sick. 
Workhouse sick wards, separate infirmaries of general 
character, specialised hospitals and sanatoria for particular 
diseases, subsidies to voluntary institutions, dispensaries, and 
domiciliary treatment, with or without nurses, are among the 
different waya of relieving the deatitute sick which different 
boards of guardians are authorised to adopt, according to their 
fancies or to the circumstances of their unions. The aged are 
less open to experimental variations, but even here we find 
the " workhouse test," the comfortable aged ward, the special 
"almshouses" for the well-conducted, and the grant of 
adequate outdoor relief to every " deserving " person, all 
recommended to different boards of guardians, simultaneously 
or alternately, by order, letter, or inspector's advice. 

A minor uniformity insisted on in the 1834 Report 
eoncemed the grant of outdoor rehef. The Eeport emphati- 
cally pointed out that, in the award of outdoor relief, any 
attempt to discriminate according to merit was dangerous and 
likely to lead to fraud. This was promptly given up as 
regards women in the policy of discriminating between chaste 
and unchaste. With regard to the aged, the policy of non- 
discrimination according to merit or character has not only 
been abandoned by the Central Authority, but even expressly 
condemned, boar(Ja of guardians being now directed to give 
adequate outdoor relief to all deserving aged persons. The 
Unemployed Workmen Act carries this contrary policy of 
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diacrimination according to merit into the class of the able- 
bodied. Only with regard to the wayfarer does the Central 
Authority still adhere to the policy of an undiscriminating 
uniform refusal of outdoor relief to all applicants irrespective 
of merit. 



^ 



(ii.) The Principle of Less Eligiinlity 

The Principle of " Less Eligibility " — that is, that the 
condition of the pauper should be " less eligible " than that of 
the lowest grade of independent labourer — (though, aa we have 
shown, asserted explicitly in the 1834 Report only of the 
able-bodied) is often regarded as the root principle of the 
reforms of 1834. The Central Authority in 1907 applies 
this principle unreaervedly to one class only, the wayfarers or 
vagrants. In respect of this class the application of the 
principle goes even further than was contemplated in 1834, 
As will be remembered, the Report of 1834 recommended that 
the wayfarer should be regarded merely aa an able-bodied 
person, and offered maintenance in the workhouse, without 
compulsory detention or worse conditions than were afforded 
to other inmates. In 1907 the Central Authority orders the 
wayfarer, without discrimination of character or conduct, to be 
relieved only in a casual ward, under a regimen not only 
inferior to that of the able-bodied ward of the workhouse, but 
also, in food and amenity of accommodation, distinctly less 
eligible than the condition of the poorest independent labourer. 
Moreover, even this " leas eligible " relief is accompanied by 
compulsory detention and a task of hard labour of monotonous 
and disagreeable character. 

Exactly to what extent the policy of the Central Authority 
of to-day has avowedly departed from the Principle of Leaa 
Eligibility with regard to other sections of the able-bodied 
class it is difficult, in the absence of explicit statement, to 
determine. According to the Statutes, Orders, and Circulsra 
now promulgated by the Central Authority, the able-bodied 
(not being wayfarers) may be relieved in three main ways, 
among which the local authority over a large part of England 
and Wales is left free choice, viz.: — (a) maintenance in the 
workhouse, (6) outdoor relief with a labour test, and (r) 
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employment for wagea ' by the distress committee. To take 
first the maintenance in the workhouse, any attempt to 
restrict, either in quantity or quality, the food, warmth, 
accommodation, leisure or rest afforded by the workhouse down 
to the standard in practice attained by the lowest grade of 
independent wage-earners has long since been abandoned. U 
has, in fact, been discovered that the independent labourers of 
the lowest grade do not get enough food, warmth or rest 
to maintain themselves and their families continuously in 
health ; whereas the able-bodied inmate of the workhouse is 
Buppliod, by the peremptory directions of the Central Autliority, 
up to a standai-d which fully equals — if it does not exceed — 
the requirements of physiological efficiency. 

It is sometimes said that, to counterbalance this excess of 
" eligibility," the Central Authority maintains the policy which 
we have described as starving the will and intelligence of the 
workhouse inmates, by witholding all recreation, all exercise 
of choice or initiative, all responsibility and all training for 
independent life. But the Central Authority has latterly 
permitted various experimental departures from this policy 
of enforced blank-mindedness characteristic of the General 
Consolidated Order of 1847. It has permitted, in one union 
or another, a policy {as at Lambeth) of letting the able-bodied 
men go out at intervals (without taking out their dependents), 
in order to look for work ; or {as at Whitechapel) the 
engagement of a salaried " mental trainer " to organise their 
leisure in an intellectual way; and even (as at Poplar) the 
provision (under the name of a temporary workhouse) of a 
farm in the country, where they are engaged, on short hours 
and higli diet, in the ordinary avocations of an agricultural 
labourer — their families being meanwhile maintained in their 
own homes. 

But maintenance in the workhouse can no longer be said 
to be the policy imposed by the Central Authority even for 
the able-bodied. In all the great centres of population, and in 
other unions in times of pressure, it is the explicit policy of 
the Central Authority, rather than extend the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order, and enlarge the workhouses, to allow the 
maintenance at home of the able-bodied man and his 
I Or migration or emigration. 
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dependents, in return for a task of work by the man only,* 
This labour test at no date involved daily hours of work equal 
to those of the lowest grade of independent labourer, but 
the task set was, until recent years, of a monotonous and 
unpleasant character. Since 1886, however, the task singled 
out for recommendation by the Central Authority is nothing 
more unpleasant than spade labour in field or garden, which 
forms the recreation of many a wage-earner. 

What remained in the way of " less eligibility " was, until 
1905, the stigma of " pauperism," involving electoral disquali- 
fication, and chargeability to relatives. Since the Unemployed 
Workmen Act this has been wholly removed, in respect of the 
section of the able-bodied whose destitution is relieved by the 
distress committee. In their case, indeed, there is now not 
even the suggestion, which Mr. Chamberlain had made in 
1886, that the amount paid in return for their work should be 
less than the current rate of wages. 

With regard to all other classes except the able-bodied 
men and their dependents,' the Central Authority has, rfe/a<rfo, 
abandoned the Principle of Leas Eligibility. It prescribes 
merely a policy of " adequacy " of maintenance according to the 
actual requirements of each case, viewed from the standpoint 
of modem physiology, irrespective of whether the maintenance 
is at home or in an institution. This, it is clear, is much 
above the standard attained by the lowest grade of 
independent labourer. When this maintenance is given at 
borne (as it is with the explicit permission of the Central 
Authority iu the majority of cases) it is not accompanied by 
any other drawback than the " stigma of pauperism." In 
respect of the extensive classes of the sick and the children, 
the Central Authority may even be said to have avowedly 
adopted a diametrically opposite policy to that of "less 
eligibility," namely, the principle of substituting for relief the 
beat possible " treatment," with the intention of making these 
paupers actually more fit than the lowest grade of independent 
labourer. And, short of entire removal out of the Poor Law 
(as has actually been done with the able-bodied who are 

' Eitliei uudet the Outdoor Bclier Regulation Order, or under a L^baur 
Teat Ordpr. 

^ In iitiione under the Prohibitory Order, also it)lfl-bodied single ' 
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"unemployed," the childi^en in iudustrial schools, and the 



I patients of the Public Health Department), everything possible 

I has been done to remove the " stigma of pauperism " from the 

I children in Poor Law institutions and from the recipients of 

I medical relie£ 



(ui) 77»e Work/unise i 



The principle commonly known as "the Workhouse System" 
the complete substitution of " indoor " for " outdoor " relief — 
was, as we have shown, no part of the recommendations of the 
1834 Report for any but the able-bodied. It was, however, 
adopted by the strictest of the reformers of 1834-47, and 
again by those of 1871-85, as the only effective method of 
applying the Principle of Less Eligibility and of reducing 
pauperism. The workhouse, on this principle, was not to be 
regarded as a place of long-continued residence, still less as 
an institution for beneficial treatment, but primarily (if not 
exclusively) as a "test of destitution," that is, aa a means of 
affording the actual necessities of existence under conditions so 
deterrent that the pauper would rather prefer to maintain 
himself independently than accept the relief so offered. This 
is still the policy of the Central Authority, but only for one 
class of paupers, the wayfarers or vagrants. As we have seen, 
there are, in 1907, alternative methods of relief for the other 
classes, preferred by the Central Authority. In the case of 
the aged, the Central Authority explicitly lays it down that 
the " deserving " applicants ought not even to be urged to enter 
the workhouse, and ought to be given outdoor relief adequate 
for tlieir maintenance in their own homes. In the case of 
the able-bodied, the " respectable " applicant is to be referred 
to the distress committee, outside the Poor Law altogether ; 
whilst in periods of unemployment the Central Authority 
permits the outdoor relief of the less respectable destitute men 
against a labour test. With regard to the sick and children, 
the very idea of a deterrent workhouse has disappeared, and 
the policy is to afford them " treatment " (including main- 
tenance wherever required), either in their own homes, or in 
other people's homes, or in institutions, in the manner, and to 
the degree, calculated to promote their utmost efficiency. 
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B. — New Principles unknown in 1834 

In the policy of the Central Authority, as we fiad it in 

190'7 in the statutes, orders and circulars in force, there are 
discoverable three separate principles, which were neither 
advocated nor condemned in the 1834 Report, because they 
were either unknown, or not considered relevant to the relief 
of the destitute. These are the Principle of Curative Treat- 
ment, the Principle of Universal Provision, and the Principle 
of Compulsion. 



k 



(i.) The Principle of Curative Treai->ntTd 

The Principle of Curative Treatment — that is, of hringing 
about in the applicant actual physical or mental improvement, 
so as to render him positively more fit than if he had abstained 
from applying for relief — may be considered the direct 
opposite of the Principle of Less Eligibility. It might, indeed, 
be termed the Principle of Greater EUgibility. This principle 
has been gradually evolved by the Central Authority in the 
course of the last fifty or sixty years ; but it has characterised 
in particnlar the administration of the Local Government 
Board ever since its establishment in 1871. We see it most 
thoroughly applied to the sick and the children ; though not 
yet to all sections even of these classes. 

With regard to the sick, the policy since 1865 has been 
to get them out of the general workhouse, and to get 
established, for their treatment, separate institutions as well 
built, as well equipped, and professionally as well staffed as 
the most efficient hospitals. The whole object is to cure the 
patients in the moat rapid and thorough fashion. The very 
idea of " deterring " them from entrance haa been avowedly 
discarded. Hence, in those unions in which the policy of the 
Central Authority has been thoroughly carried out, and where 
the poorer classes liave (but for the Poor Law) to rely on their 
own independent exertions, those of them who, in illness, 
accept Poor Law relief, find their condition in every way more 
eligible than those who do not apply for it, or who are refused 
it because they are deemed " not destitute." 

The Principle of Curative Treatment has not been so 
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consistently and univereally pressed on local authorities in 
the case of outdoor medical relief. The Central Authority 13 
" desirous of encouraging " the provision of professional trained 
nursing for those cases of sickueaa treated at home. But it 
has not yet seen its way to make (aa iu the Poor Law infirmary 
or workhouse sick ward) the provision of even one trained 
nurse compulsory in every union. With regard to the supply 
of drugs, etc., of standard quality, and to the free accessibility 
of medical advice at definite hours, it is oidy in the Metropolis 
that the Central Authority has pressed on boards of guardians 
the universal provision of well-equipped and well-stafFed 
dispensaries ; though these have, with the willing sanction 
of the Central Authority, been copied in a few other towns. 
On the other hand, the Principle of Curative Treatment may 
be said to have been accepted all over the country, though 
perhaps not consistently enforced, in the free supply of 
expensive drugs and sui^ca! appliances, in the provision for 
difficult operations, and generally in the rising standard of 
qualification, attendance and remuneration expected for the 
district medical officers charged with the care of such of the 
sick paupers as are treated in their own homes. In all these 
respects, these patienta are admittedly under better conditions 
than those who are just above the locally accepted definition 
of destitution. This is emphasised by the absence in 1907 
of any political disqualification. 

The application to the children of what we have called the 
" Principle of Curative Treatment " is of older date than its 
application to the sick — dating, indeed, from E. Carle ton 
Tufnell's Report of 1841. In all the development from the 
earliest " district school " to the most up-to-date " cottage 
home," the whole policy of the Central Authority has been to 
provide the most efficient education for the child, so that it 
shall be positively more able to cope with the battle of life 
and less likely to fall again into the ranks of pauperism than 
the child of the lowest grade of independent labourer. In the 
Poor Law institutions for children sanctioned in recent years, 
the Principle of Greater Eligibility has been carried so far as 
to result in the provision, for the pauper child, of physical 
training, mental education, and prolonged supervisory care, 
extending over more years of life, and costing more per head 
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per annum, than the con'espouding provision ueiiaUy made for 
children even of the lower middle class. In the same way, 
the Central Authority sanctions, even if it does not overtly 
encourage, the bestowal of elaborate ajid costly care and 
Bupervision in the launching into life of some sections of 
Poor Law children— going even so far as occasionally to 
sanction premiums, residential homes, or a " rate in aid " of their 
insufficient earnings as apprentices in skilled trades. But 
though the Principle of Curative Treatment has been carried 
to a high pitch in respect of some sections of the child pauper 
population, it haa been scarcely at all applied to other sections. 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that, with regard to the 
children on outdoor relief, the coutrary Principle of Less 
Eligibility is still the governing policy. An Investigation 
into their condition might show that a large proportion of 
them, upon the relief afforded, are more likely to fall into 
disease, vice or pauperism than the average child of the 
lowest grade of independent labourer. For these children, the 
policy of the Central Authority does not include either 
supervision or systematic medical inspection, either the 
protection of the child's leisure from industrial work or even 
any minimum provision for its maintenance, let alone any 
selection of a suitable skilied occupation for it or any 
Hubaidised apprenticeship. All that the Central Authority 
does for these 170,000 pauper children is to ask that they 
should be vaccinated and should be in regular attendance at 
a public elementary school — advantages which they share with 
the no n- pan per children. 

We do not find that the Principle of Curative Treatment 
has been dehberately applied to the other classes of paupers. 
To the aged, curative treatment is, indeed, scarcely api>licable, 
but it is interesting to trace, in the policy of expressly direct- 
ing the grant of adequate outdoor relief to the deserving aged, 
combined with the statutory requirement that a friendly society 
allowance is not to be taken into account in such grant, a sort 
of Principle of Greater Eligibility. With regard to the able- 
bodied, there is a certain premonition of the Principle of 
Curative Treatment in the farm colony as well as in the 
" mental instructor " sanctioned for the able-bodied ward of 
the workhouse. Indeed, there is only one class of paupers 
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to which the Central Authority lias rigidly refused to apply 
this new principle. From the casual ward every trace of 
cuiative treatment has been eliminated, and the Principle of 
Less Eligibility rigidly adhered to. 

(ii.) The Principle of Universal Provision 

But what is most strikingly new since 1834 in the policy 
of the Central Authority is the Principle of Universal Provision, 
that IB, the provision by the State of particular services for all 
who will accept them, irrespective of " destitution " or inability 
to provide the services independently. We see this principle 
in most municipal action, but it impinges on the work of the 
Poor Law authorities most directly in such services as vaccina- 
tion, sanitation, and education. Prom the standpoint of the 
Poor Law critic, this principle avoids the characteristic Poor 
Law dilemma, and escapes alike the horn of making the con- 
dition of the patient so bad as to be injurious to him, and that 
of making it better than the lot of the lowest grade of 
independent labourer. In providing vaccination, sanitation, 
and education — to say nothing of parks, museums, and 
libraries — indiscriminately for every one who is ready to accept 
them,' the State does nothing to diminish the inequality of 
condition between the thrifty and the unthrifty — for it is a 
simple axiom that the addition of equals to unequals produces 
unequals — whilst it raises the standard of living of all. The 
most thrifty of artisans who discovers a public elementary 
Bchool freely provided for his own children, does not find his 
advantage over his unthrifty neighbour thereby iu the smallest 
degree diminished. It is this consideration which justifies the 
provision of municipal hospitals, and which, presumably, led 
the Centra! Authority of 1870 (under Mr. Goschen) to dwell 
upon the expediency of " free medicine to the poorer classes 
generally, as distinguished from actual paupers, and perfect 
accessibility to medical advice at all times under thorough 
organisation." * It is this principle that lies at the base of aU 
schemes of non-contributory pensions to be given to persona 

' It is int«rflstiiig to note ttiat the Poor Law provision of emigratian wu 
alwsys or this nature, The gunrdiaiis nere mithoriaed to emigrate poor jieiBOOB, 
wheUier iu receipt of rflief or not. 

' Twanty-Mcoad Annual Report of Poor Lait Board, 1869-70, p. lii. 
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on reaching a certain age. The controlling limits of the 
application of this Principle of Universal Provision in the 
mind of the Central Authority seem to have been, first, the 
consideration whether it is in the public interest desirable 
that the service in question should be as widely as possible 
enjoyed ; and secondly, the consideration whether, as a matter 
of fact, such universal provision is found to diminish human 
productiveness or mental development. 

With regard to vaccination, sanitation, and education, the 
policy of the Central Autliority has long been based upon the 
Principle of Universal Provision. In its application to the 
pauper population, we need only refer particularly to the 
problem of the Poor Law child. As we have already stated, 
the Education Acts of 1870-1903 have enabled the Poor Law 
authorities to escape, in respect of mental training during 
school age, from the embarrassing dilemma of either placing 
the pauper child in a position of vantage, or of deliberately 
bringing up a couple of hundred thousand children in a state 
incompatible with future citizenship. In respect of everything 
beyoud vaccination, Banitation, and education — together with 
hospitals in some places for Eome kinds of illness — the dilemma 



(iii.) Tht PntKtpU of Compulsion 
The Principle of Compulsion — in the sense of treating an 
individual in the way that the community deems best, whether 
he likes it or not — is, of course, as old as the lazarhouse, 
" Bedlam," and the gaol. Such compulsory treatment may 
have for its object deterrent punishment, reformation and 
cure, or mere isolation from the world. In all three aspects 
this principle now forms an integral part of the yialicy of the 
Central Authority for one or other classes of destitute persons. 
It is interesting to note that, although the Principle of 
Compulsion played a large part in the Elizabethan Poor Law, 
to which the 1834 Eeport purported to revert, it formed no 
part of " the principles of 1834." It did not appear in any 
of the recommendations of the Eeport. What underlay the 
whole scheme of 1834 was the very opposite to compulsion. 
No power was given to any Poor Law authority— apart from 
the case of dangerous lunacy — to detain any pauper against 
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his will, for any purpose whatsoever. Every inmate of the 
workhouse was to be free to discharge himself at the shortest 
notice compatible with the convenience of the establishment. 
The vagrant was to be at liberty to leave as early in the 
morning as he chose after his night's lodging. The sick 
person, even if dangerous to others, or on the point of death, 
was to be permitted to leave the shelter of the workhouse, if 
he chose, with no more restraint than a warning from the 
medical officer. It was even open to doubt whether a board 
of guardians could legally detain the youngest orphan infant 
atrugghng to be free. The whole intention of the 1834 
Heport was, in fact, to make the pauper of any age feel that 
he was at all times an unwelcome gnest. 

To-day we see the Central Authority making use of the 
Principle of Compulsiou as part of its policy towards every 
class, except the desemng healthy aged. The wayfarer, what- 
ever his character or conduct, is to be compulaorily detained, 
under penal conditions, for twenty-four hours, or, in certain 
cases, much longer, in order to deter him from ever again 
applying for a night's lodging. The able-bodied man or 
woman in the workhouse is, under certain circumstances, 
to be compulsorily detained, for a day, or even a week, in 
order to deter him or her from passing too frequently " in and 
out." Quite dilferent are the objects, isolation from the public 
and their own cure, with which the infectious sick are now 
compulsorily detained in the workhouse iniirmary or isolation 
hospital We may note, too, that the power to detain lunatics, 
for isolation, if not for cure, has, since 1834, been stretched so 
as to include many harmless persons of defective mind, who 
are now regularly certified for detention. Finally, we have 
the compulsory detention of children, ranging from detention 
against the will of every one except tlie parent, in the case 
of children of indoor paupers, up to the complete parental 
antliority exercised by the board of guardians over orphan or 
deserted children ; and, in the guise of adoption, even extending 
to the age of sixteen, and against the will of the parents. And 
there are signs that the Principle of Compulsion — that is, the 
treatment of an individual in the way that the community 
deems best, whether he likes it or not — is about to form part 
of the policy for other sections of the destitute. 
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It is not without interest to contrast the three " priuciples 
of 1834" with the three "principles of 1907-" In both 
cases the three principles hang together, aud form, in fact, only 
aspects of a single philosophy of life. 

The "principles of 1834" plainly embody the doctrine of 
laisser faire. They assume the non-responsibility of the com- 
munity for anything beyond keeping the destitute applicant 
alive. They rely, for inducing the individual to support 
himself independently, on the pressure that resulta from hie 
being, in the competitive struggle, simply " let alone." As the 
only alternative to self-support, there is to be presented to 
him, uniformly throughout the country, the undeviating regimen 
of the workhouse, with conditions " less eligible " than those of 
the lowest grade of independent labourer. 

The " principles of 1907 " embody the doctrine of a mutual 
obligation between the individual and thu community. The 
universal maintenance of a definite minimum of civilised life 
— seen to be iu the interest of the community no leas than in 
that of the individual — becomes the joint responsibility of an 
indiaaoluble partnership. The community recc^nises a duty in 
the curative treatment of all who are in need of it; a duty 
most clearly seen in the medical treatment of the sick and the 
education of the children. Once this corporate responsibility 
is accepted, it becomes a question whether the univei-sal pro- 
vision of any necessary common service is not the most 
advantageous method of fulfilling such responsibility — a 
method which has, at any rate, the advantage of leaving 
unimpaired the salutary inequality between the thrifty and the 
unthrifty. It is, moreover, an inevitable complement of this 
corporate responsibility and of the recognition of the indis- 
soluble partnership, that new and enlarged obligations, un- 
known in a state of laisser faire, are placed upon the individual 
— such as the obligation of the parent to keep his children in 
health, and to send them to school at the time and in the 
condition insisted upon ; the obligation of the young person to 
be well-conducted and to learn ; the obligation of the adult 
not to iufeot his environment and to submit when required to 
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hospital treatment. To enforce these obligations — all new 
since 1834 — upon the individual citizen, experience Bhowe 
that aome other pressure on his volition is required than that 
which results from merely leading him alone. Hence the 
commnnity, by the combination of the principles of Curative 
Treatment, Universal Provision ami Compulsion, deliberately 
" weights " the alternatives, in the guise of a series of experi- 
ments upon volition. The individual retains as much freedom 
of choice as — if uot more than— he ever enjoyed before. But 
the father finds it matle more easy for him to get hia children 
educated, and made more disagreeable for him to neglect them. 
It is made more easy for the mother to keep her infants in 
health, and more disagreeable for her to let them die. 
The man suffering from disease finds it made more easy for 
him to get cured without infecting his neighbours, and made 
more disagreeable for him not to take all the necessary 
precautions. The labour exchanges and the farm colonies aim 
at making it more easy for the wage-earner to get a situation ; 
perhaps the reformatory establishment, with powers of detention, 
ia needed to make it more disagreeable for him not to accept 
and retain that situation. We must, in fact, recognise that the 
•'principles of 1907," to which experience has gradually 
brought the Central Authority, " hang together " in theory 
and practice no less than did those of 1834. 



D. — No Man'b Land 

But although the aforesaid "principles of 1907" demon- 
strably emerge in the statutes and orders, circulars and 
particular decisions of the Central Authority, and although 
they have severally received the most authoritative sanction 
for particular classes or on particular occasions, they have, as a 
whole, not been consciously substituted for the " principles of 
1834." Indeed, it is open to question whether successive 
presidents and particular officials, if suddenly cross-examined, 
might uot reveal a complete unconsciousness of there being 
any new principles at all, and whether they might not profess 
to be still standing on the policy of 1834 I The result is, on 
the one hand, a lack of clear exposition of policy, and, on the 
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other, a, failure to apply aoy policy at all, either systematically 
or with the necessary qualificatious and safeguards. Ac- 
cordiugly, the boards of guardians arc in a state of hopeless 
bewildermeut. They dimly lealise that, in one crucial 
instance after another, the Principle of National Uniformity, 
the Principle of Less Eligiliility, and the Workhouse System, 
have been authoritatively abandoned. They vaguely perceive, 
with regard to one section of paupers after another, that the 
Local Government Board directs them to act upon lines incon- 
sistent with those laid down in 1834. But they are not 
explicitly told what are the new principles, to what classes of 
paupers they are to be applied, and what safeguards and 
qualifications they demand. There is, in fact, to-day, a sort of 
" No Man's Land " in Poor Law administration, in which the 
principles of 1834 have been de facto abandoned, without the 
principles of 1907 being consciously substituted. Owing to 
this lack of central direction, we find diversity without 
deliberation, indulgence without cure, and relief without 
discipline. It is an incident of this failure consciously and 
explicitly to adopt deliberate principles of action, that no 
attention has been paid to their limitations and qualifications. 
The principles of 1834 were such as could be mechanically 
and universally applied, if only any Government had dared to 
do it. The principles to which the experience of the past 
seventy years has unconsciously led the Central Authority 
need to be carefully thought out in their application to partic- 
ular classes. These principles are, in fact, not all of universal 
application. There are classes {e.g. the aged) not susceptible 
of Curative Treatment ; there are only a few sections ie.g. 
lunatics, infectious disease patients and the incorrigible loafers) 
who need Compulsion ; whilst, in our present civilisation, 
Universal Provision {e.g. education and sanitation in their 
widest interpretation, and old-age pensions) will be limited to 
particular services. This demai^cation of the application of the 
principles on which the Central Authority is already proceed- 
ing, is not being discovered, or even sought after. It is 
here that the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 will have its 
greatest effect. Its criticisms and its recommendations will be 
operative, whatever may be the legislative outcome, in deciding 
to what extent, and in what particular directions there will be 
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an increasing application of the Principle of Curative Treat- 
ment, the Priociple of Compulsion, and the Principle of 
Univereal Provision lespectively ; or, on the other hand, to 
what extent and in what direction we shall seek to revive one 
or other of the principles of 1834. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE MAJORITY REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF 1905-1909 



The analysis of Poor Law Policy contained in the preceding 
chapters, and the compamtive statement of principles to which 
it led, was made the subject of a report to the Royal Com- 
raiaaion on the Poor Law in the very middle of its career. 
We have thought it convenient to leave the analysis and the 
statement — subject to the correction of a few trifling errors — 
exactly as they were written in July 1907. We have now 
to examine the Eeport of the Royal Commission itself, and to 
see how fur that body responded to the su^estion tliat it 
should formulate a definite body of principles upon which 
public assistance should proceed.' 



Tke Principles of r^Ql 

We turn first to the Eeport signed by the Majority of the 
CommiflsionerH, including those members who were, or had been, 
members of the Charity Oi^aoisation Society. It is not easy 

' The EaportB of the Koyal Commission on tlie Poor Laws and Unemploy- 
nieut nuky b« had, io tbo official oditionB published b; Wymsn & Sons, in one 
volame rolto for 6/S (Od. 4489), or in three Tuluoiee octavo for 4/- (vols. i. and 
ii., the Miyjority Report, etc, 2/3 ; vol. iii., the Hinority Report, 1/0). Adeacrip- 
tive auatysb of the Htuority Report, by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, entitled " The 
Poor I^w Report of 1808," is published by Maomillan * Co., prioo 2/fl cloth. 
The Minority Report, without footuotcs or refemnceB, in large type oq good 
paper, bouoJ in clotli, with introductions by Sidney and Beatrioe Webb, is 
published by Longmans, Oroen k Co. (vol. L, " The Broak-up or the Poor Law," 
price 7/3 : vol. ii. "The Public Organiaation of the Labour Market," price 5/-). 
A special cheap edition of the Minority Report, alone, without iDtroduction, 
footnotea, or references, is pabliehed by the National Conimittw to Promote 
tlie Break-up of the Poor Law, B ft 6 Clement's Inn, London, In two Totiimet 
(price 1/- eacb, postage 4d.). 
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to be sure what are the principles wliich the signatories of 
this Kepovt wish to see accepted by the public. The wholo 
wording of the lengthy document points in one direction, and 
nearly all its definite proposals in another. Thus, in the 
drastic criticism of the present Poor Law ; in the phraseology 
running all through the Report, and in some of the detailed 
i-ecoramendations, we find a very definite, if generally tacit, 
abandonment of the "Principles of 1834," and a seeming 
adoption of what we have called the " Principles of 190V," as 
set forth in the preceding chapters. Indeed, the Majority 
Report is in one place explicit in its repudiation of the 
"Principles of 1834," arguing that, whatever may have been 
their validity three-quarters of a century ago, they are no 
longer applicable even to the able-bodied. "The adminis- 
trators of the present Poor Law," it was expressly declared 
without dissent from any Commiaaioner, " are in fact en- 
deavouring to apply the rigid system of 18^4 to a condition 
of affairs which it was never intended to meet. What is 
wanted is not to abolish the Poor Ijiw, but to widen, 
strengthen, and humanise the Poor Law, 50 as to make it 
respond to a demand for a more considerate, elastic, and, so 
far as possible, curative treatment of the Able-bodied." ' This 
interpretation of the Majority Eeport finds support in the fact 
that what we have termed the "Principles of 1907" are 
repeatedly endorsed. Thus, the Principle of Curative Treat- 
ment is expressed almost on every page. It is, in fact, 
owing to the assertion and reassertion of this principle that 
the Majority Report owed its instantaneous popularity with 
the benevolent public. In sharp contrast with every previous 
Poor Law Report, this one urged that the children were to be 
brought up in the best possible way ; the sick were to be 
given the most curative treatment ; the mentally defective 
were to be treated solely with a view to their ameliomtion ; 
the physically defective and the infirm were to have the 
specialised treatment and the appliances best calculated to 
remedy their defects; even the able-bodied, whether the un- 
employed or the vagrants, the honest working-men or the 
wastrels, were to be dealt with by home treatment or in 
establishments of which the aim was to be training and 
> Par, 337 of Part Vl. of Msjovity RepoH. 
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reform. The Principle of Curative Treatment was 

fact, the basis of all the methods proposed for the treatment 

of all the diffei'eut sections of the pauper host. 

The Principle of Compulsion, — alien, as we have shown, 
to the whole spirit of the Report of 1834 — had, by 1907, 
only been adopted here and there. The Majority proposals of 
1909, far from reverting in this respect to those of 1834, not 
only heartily adopt such compulsion as has already entered 
into the Poor Law, but also carry the principle much further. 
These proposals involve the compulsory enforcement of 
pauperism on whole sections of the community who are 
considered to need public assistance, but who do not wish to 
accept it — on the helpless and friendless aged who get into 
an insanitary condition ; on the children of " Ins and Outa," 
and of other parents who are leading improper lives ; on the 
feeble-minded who are, nevertheless, not so mentally defective 
as to be able to be certified as of unsound mind ; on sick 
persons not properly cared for in their own homes ; on children 
suffering from ophthalmia or other contagious diseases ; on 
persons of either sex suffering from venereal diseases ; on " un- 
married mothers " resorting to the workhouse in their hour 
of need ; and on able-bodied men and women who become 
repeatedly chargeable owing to their own misconduct. All 
these persons so diverse in their characters, their circumstances, 
and their needs, ought, it is expressly recommended, to be 
oompulsorily detained in a Poor Law Institution or at the 
Poor Law expense, at the instance of the new Poor Law 
Authority. Whenever deemed necessary, they are to be made 
subject to what is euphemistically called " An Order for 
Continuous Treatment," under which their compulsory deten- 
tion may extend to as long as three years. " The term det«n- 
tion," it is said, " is perhaps, however, infelicitous. It is 
generally associated with the idea of punishment by imprison- 
ment. Our primary object in proposing detention is neither 
punishment nor imprisonment We aim at affording 
opportunities for applying ameliorative treatment to particular 
individuals over a continuous period. We desire to substitute 
'i tor the present system of incontinnous and inefficacious relief 
I a continuity of care and treatment which shall benefit both 
■ the recipient and the community. . . . All these cases have 
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thiB common characteristic, viz. that the absence of power 
of continiiouB treatment constitutes s, danger either to the 
individual or the State." ' 

Finally, the third of the "Principles of 1907" — that of 
Universal Provision — far from meeting with objection, receives 
repeated endorsement. The Majority accept, without a word 
of criticism, the provision of national pensions for all the 
persons over seventy years of age below a certain income-limit, 
and they do not even suggest the maintenance of the present 
temporary disqualification of those who have received parochial 
relief since January 1, 1908. They endorse tlie universal 
provision by the Local Education Authority of medical inspec- 
tion and diagnosis for all children in attendance at the public 
elementary schools; though they think that the contemplated 
provision of medical treatment for these children should not 
be a function of the Local Education Authority. They even 
recommend the universal provision of medical attendance for 
every sick person who applies for it, with free choice of 
doctors ; though it is urged that inquiry should be sub- 
sequently made as to the applicants' means, and that such aa 
may be found to be able to pay for the service rendered to 
them should be required to do so. Hospital accommodation 
and treatment is, moreover, to be provided at the public 
expense, without charge and without disfranchisement wherever 
it is deemed to be required, including whatever is necessary 
for the proper treatment of phthisis. Finally, the National 
Government is to undertake an entirely new service ; to be 
available without charge to every one who cares to use it, 
irrespective of his affluence ; and to be aa ubiquitous and as 
universal as the Post Office. By a national system of Labour 
Exchanges, the present disjointed efforts of innumerable 
seekers after jobs are to be replaced by a public organisation, 
the business of which will be to know all the vacancies and 
all the applicants, and to find a man for every job, if not a job 
for every man. All this represents, not only the endorsement 
of the Principle of Universal Provision ao far as it has already 
gone, but also a considerable further increase of the com- 
munistic activity of the Stata 



' Par. 160 of Part IX, of Majority Report. 
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Tkt, PUa/or a Singh Deslitidion Authority 

When, however, we study the detailed recomniendationB of 
the Majority Keport, and coneider the probable working of the 
machinery that they would set up, we discover, notwithstand- 
ing all the elaborately sympathetic phrases, a veiy definite 
trend backward to the "Principles of 1834," in a manner 
which seems to us calculated ingeniously to nullify the 
apparent repudiation, and in reality to leave the silnation 
more confused than before. 

We have to note, in the first place, that the Majority 
Report lays the utmost stress on the importance of retaining 
in each locality what is definitely a "Destitution Authority." 
" It should," they declare, " be a fundamental condition of the 
assistance system of the future that the responsibility for the 
due and effective relief of all necessitous persons at the public 
expense should be in the hands of one, and only one, authority 
in each County and County Borough."' To this principle 
they recur again and again as of paramount importance. In 
retaining tins General Destitution Authority, and in emphasising 
the necessity for the treatment of all sections — the infants, the 
children, the sick, the aged, the prematurely incapacitated, the 
able-bodied unemployed — being committed to its charge, the 
Majority Keport may fairly claim to be standing on the same 
ground as the authors of the 1834 Report, thougli with a signi- 
ficant difference. To the Eoyal Commission of 1834 the 
single all-embracing Destitution Authority was not a matter 
of principle at all, but a necessity, which no one questioned. 
Throughout the whole country there had been only one kind of 
Local Authority which gave any sort of public assistance to the 
poor, and that was the Poor Law Authority, The 1834 Report 
could, accordingly, take it for granted that all sections of the 
persons to be relieved at the public expense on the ground of 
their necessities must be dealt with, as destitute persons, by 
one and the same authority. In 1909 tlie position has 
become quite different. There have grown up, since 1834, 
other pubhc authorities in each district, which provide, 
independently of the Poor Law, this or that form of public 
assistance to persona who require it, sometimes to all who 

' P«r. 609 of Part VI. of tho Slajority Beiiort, 
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apply, sometimes to those only who prove their need. The 
Local Education Authorities, the Local Health Authorities, the 
Local Lunacy Authorities, the Local Pension Authorities, and 
the Local Unemployed Authorities are, in fact, spending in the 
segregate on the children, the sick, the mentally defective, the 
aged and the able-bodied unemployed, in their several forms of 
public assistance, out of the same fund of rates and taxes, 
•more, than tioice as mitck every year as all (he Poor Law 
Authorities put togetlier. To the Koyal Commission of 1909 
the retention of a general Destitution Authority, dealing with 
all sections of destitute persons as destitute persons, was, there- 
fore, not a necessity. It was a deliberat* choice, and we find 
them erecting it into a principle. This principle does not, as 
might perhaps be supposed, apply only to the provision of 
maintenance. It is expressly asserted that the schooling and 
industrial training of the persons relieved and the medical 
attendance of the sick, so far as it is pro\-ided at the public 
expense, must equally form part of the work of the new 
Poor Law Authorities. Even the provision of Day Industrial 
Schools for destitute uncared-for children, of public Sanatoria 
for phthisis patients, and of Rescue Homes for girl mothers, 
in so far as undertaken at the public expense, must be the 
work of the new Poor Law Authoritiea' It is part of the 
same idea to insist on the importance of there being 
established a single " Public Assistance Service . , . which 
should include all officers concerned with the supervision 
control and disciplinary treatment of the poor , . . not only 
the . . . relieving officers both male and female " but also 
" masters, matrons, and superintendents of institutions of every 
grade," whether for the children, the sick, or the able-bodied 
unemployed. All these officers, whatever their technical 
duties, are to have a certain common training, to receive 
' Par. 420 of Part IV. ; Mid para. 9'i, 99.100 and 148o of Part IX. of 
Uajori^ Report. To tliis iirinciple of placing all forms of pablio asaiatance 
under a general Public As-iUtance Authoritj (and thus clusing all the recipients 
ts paup*rs) the M^ority make a remarkahle axcaption. They aoqaiesw, so far 
■■ England and Wales are concerned, in tho proposed taking out of the Poor 
Law of all the variooa grodei of the MentaUy Defectire — the lunaticB, the 
idiots, the feeble-minded, and the chronically inebriate — and the treatment of 
this great class, amoocting to 20 per cent of the present pauper host, not in 
TMpect of their deatitntion, but, whatever their pecuniary circumatances, in 
respect of their mental defect, by an autliority specialising on Ihat branch of 
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certificates of different grades, to enjoy opportuuities of promo- 
tion from one post to another, and to be made to realise, 
throughout their whole service, that they are " concerned with 
the moral training of those committed to their care."* Thus, all 
the various specialised institutions, which are to replace the 
General Mixed Workhouse — the nursery, the residential school, 
the hospital, the dispensary, the "industrial institution" for 
the able-bodied, the Rescue Home for girl mothers, the phthisis 
sanatorium and the home tor the helpless aged — are to be 
administered by oflicera of a single homogeneous interchangeable 
service, deliberately focusing their attention on the moral 
accompaniments assumed to be characteristic of destitute persons 
as such, whether these are children or adults, sick or whole. 
"From the point of view thus indicated," explains an authori- 
tative exponent of the Majority Keport, " there is, as it were, an 
army of social healers to be trained and organised ; and it is 
like the army of war in the fundamental fact that it is to 
be disciplined and animated with a single spirit and purpose, 
however varied and specialised may be the duties that fall 
within its range. The whole of these proposals are founded 
on the conviction that thei-e is a problem common and peculiar 
to the entire range of destitution or necessitousness, demanding 
a common and peculiar method of dealing with it." ^ This, 
indeed, is the fundamental difference between the Majority 
Report and the Minority Report " The antagonism," continues 
this exponent, "cannot be put too strongly. The Majority 
proceed upon the principle that where there is a failure 
of social self-maintenance in the sense above defined, there 
is a defect in the citizen character, or at least a grave danger 
to its integrity; and that, therefore, every case of this kind 
raises a problem which is ' moral ' in the sense of affecting the 
whole capacity of self- management, to begin with in the person 
who has failed, and secondarily in the whole community so 
far as influenced by expectation and example." * 

In this cogent argument for the retention of the Category 
of the Destitute, and of one Authority, and one Authority only, 
for all classes of destitute persons, we see two distinct and 

' Par. H3 of P«rt IV. of Majority Report, 

' " The ll^ority Beport," b; Profeuor Benurd Bosanquct (St 
Rroieu!, Ajiril 1908). 

■ md. 
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Beparate assumptions, oue as to fact, and the other as to Gocial 
expediency. We have first the au^estion that, in all classes 
of persona who need maintenance at the hands of the State, 
there ia, as a matter of fact, a moral defect, common to the 
whole class and requiring specific treatment Secondly, we 
see creeping out from behind this suggestion a farther assump- 
tion aa to the policy which ought to be pursued by the 
Poor Law Authority. This Authority, which ia to have in its 
charge all the heterogeneous population of infants, children, 
sick and mentally defective persona, the aged and the infirm, 
the widows, the vagrants, and the unemployed, is to treat 
them, not with a single eye, to what is best calculated to 
turn them, or any of them, into efficient citizens, not even 
with a single eye to what will most succeasfuUy remedy the 
"moral defect" which they are aaaumed all to poasess, but 
with the quite different object of warning off or deterring, " by 
expectation and example," other persons from applying for 
like treatment In other words, we must, by keeping all the 
different varieties of people who require State aid under one 
Authority, and under one that aesumea the existence of this 
" moral defect," retain for all alike, not only the " stigma of 
pauperism," but also a method of provision which will "deter" 
others from coming to be treated. We find ourselves, in short, 
back at the "Principles of 1834."^ 



The Reversion to 1834 

With this clue to their meaning, it becomes possible to 
understand the main constructive proposals of the Majority 
Commissioners, The most distinctive feature of these proposals, 
aa well as the most novel, is the setting up in every district, 
side by aide, of two separate oi^aniaations for the assistance of 
the poor ; one to deal with one set of people and the other 
with another set ; one, the " Public Assistance Authority," to 
administer the Poor Law, at the expense of the rates, whilst 
the other, the Voluntary Aid Committee, to carry out the desires 

' Tlie Minority CommiMionBis took up tho dincuaaioii on this fiindftmrnWl 
point in the Minoritj Roport for SootUad (Cd. 4922) ; and wb give in an apjiandii 
to tlio present volume (Appandii B) tlis detailed sagBer tbers alTorded to -m^^ 
Frofeaeor Boaanquet's argument. ! / \u 
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of the charitable, mainly out of private funds.* This propoaal 
is, in our judgment, a bold attempt to get back the " Principles 
of 1834" in all their austerity. From the writings of 
Chadwick and Nassau Senior down to the latest pronounce- 
ments of the Charity Organisation Society, it has always been 
held that any Poor Law administration according to the 
"Principles of 1834," involved the co-existence of voluntary 
charity sufficiently well -organised to prevent the deserving 
person from falling under the deterrent conditions of the 
Poor Law, and from being subject to the stigma of pauperism. 
According to this view, which received the endorsement of 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Goschen's celebrated Minute of 1870, 
the public assistance of the Poor Law Authority is designed and 
intended only for the undeserving, it being assumed that those 
worthy of anything better than the Poor Law supplied ought 
to be provided for by organised charily. When we find the 
Majority Report explicitly " accepting the principle of Mr. 
Goschen's Minute " ; * setting up in every district a Voluntary 
Aid Committee to carry out this principle ; definitely recom- 
mending that rules should be made requiring certain classes of 
applicants to apply to the Voluntary Aid Committee, and certain 
others to the public Authority, whether the applicants like it 
or not ; " and expressly stipulating that the treatment provided 
by the latter is to be " less ehgible " than that which the 
tbmier may be pleased to prescribe,* we cannot help feeling 
that the policy of the future " Public Assistance Authority " is, 
after all, to be the Poor Law of 1834. dealing only (as is 
assumed) with the worthless and the undeserving whom the 
charitable have, because of their character, refused to aid, and 
to whom the New Poor Law is to extend only " less eligible " 
treatment.' If the new Public Assistance Authorities are really 

^ " It hid been Buggpsted," ex|>l(iiDed one of tlie Eigo&toriea of tlie &IaJorit7 
Report, " that the Majority Roport wbb > C.O.S. report from beginoiiig to end, 
. . . The C.O.S. might be proud to feci that they had set their mark npon 
that report . . . The idea was that, before the Publio Asaiatanra Authority 
iindcrloolc the casus, they should make themflelvea perfectly Mrtain that chsri^ 
wu incapable of dealing with them, and that charity should alvays have tbe 
fint attempt at a remedy, that charity ahonld act as a sieve through which the 
caaea should pass before they came to the Public Authority" (Lecture by the 
B«v. L. R. PhelpB at Norwich, EatUrn DaUy Prcst. 30th June 1B09}. 

H^jority Report, Part Vll. par. IBS, 336. 

Ibid. pu. 6J3 of Part VI. ■ Ibid. par. 623 of Part VI. 

That this interpretation ia not unwarranted ia shown by the explanatwn 
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intended to proceed on " curative and restorative " principlea, 
and "to widen, strengthen, and humanise the Poor Law," 
why is so much streaa laid on Mr. Goschen's Minute (which 
was based on a " deterrent " and " negative " Poor Law), and 
why is it so important to rescue, by means of a Voluntary Aid 
Committee, all the deserving cases from the clutches of the 
Public Assistance Authority ? If the treatment applied by the 
Public Assistance Authority is really to be that calculated to 
be what is most " curative and restorative " to them, why should 
the " deserving " cases be debarred from it ? In this ingenious 
mapping out of tlie relative spheres of Voluntary Chaiity and 
the Poor Law, we see embodied, in the most plausible and the 
most practical form, the two -fold assumption of Professor 
Bosanquet, namely, that those for whom provision is made by 
the Poor Law are persons with a moral defect, whom it is 
necessary to treat in such a way as to discourage, " by expecta- 
tion and example," others from applying for the public 
treatment. 

We are not ourselves surprised to find the Majority Re- 
port, which started out with an acceptance of the " Principles 
of 1907," thus reverting in its practical proposals to the 
" Principles of 1 834." What was brought out by the 
elaborate investigations of the Royal Commission of 1905-9 
was that, however successful the new principles had proved in 
other hands, it was neither expedient nor practicable for a 
Poor Law Authority, just because it was a Poor Law Authority, 
to administer relief on the Hoes of Curative Treatment, Com- 
pulsion, and Universal Pro\'ision. Tims, the two halves of the 
Majority Report are incompatible with each other. If there is 
to be, under the name of the Public Assistance Authority, a 
general Destitution Authority, there cannot, in fact, be any 
universal or whole-hearted adoption of the "Principles of 
1907," even to the extent to which they receive apparent 
endorsement. 

giren by one of the aignatonM of the H^oritjr Baport. " Chaii^ should bo 
proper!; ar^nised to deal with these cues. . . . ThU was the pomtion of the 
Majority Report. . . . Their molto ehould not be ' Help the deserriog,' bat 
' Help the hopeful «»ses,' and hare Slate action for thol sertion of the comm.'v.'a.Hy 
ipAicA iiMded. (kt bridle, the curb, and the tpurt to bt diteiplined" (Lecture \yj 
the BeT. L. B. Phelpe at Slieflield, Sk^gMd IniUpmuUnt, IGlh December 1900). | 
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Tht. miUiud Iiicompalihility of the Proposals of the 
MajorUy Etport 

Now. in our judgment, both the positions successively 
taken np in the Majority Report are untenable. We propose 
first to show that it is not possible for the " Principles of 
1907 " (to which, 3.3 we liave seen, three-quarters of a century 
of experience has diiven the Local Government Board) to be 
carried out by a Destitution Authority, either efficiently or 
1 1 economically, or, indeed, without danger. It was just this im- 
7 possibility that haa led to the " diversity without deliberation, 
I indulgence without cure, and relief without discipline," which 
marks the Poor Law admiubtratiou of to-day, and which caused 
the appointment of the Royal Commission. On this point we 
agree with those who stand on the old lines. If there is to be 
a Poor Law Authority/, there is no mfety biU in the " PrincijAea 
0/1834." On the other hand, we hold public opinion to be 
Justified in condemning these principles, and in demanding the 
application of Curative Treatment, Compulsion, and Universal 
Provision. But the economical and efficient administration of 
these three principles involves the acceptance of another, the 
1 Principle of Prevention — the principle of actively prevent- 
\ ing the several causes of destitution, and of arresting their 
operation at the incipient stage, whether by operating on the 
individual or on the environment. Without the thorough- 
f going application of this Principle of Prevention by the various 
Public Authorities concerned, Curative and Restorative Treat- 
ment inevitably undermines the motive of self-maintenance 
and weakens parental responsibility. Compulsion strikes at the 
consciousness of personal freedom, and Universal Provision 
tends to degrade into an unenlightened communism. 

Tlie incompatibility of the Principles of 1907 with the 
very nature of a general Destitution Authority will, we think, 
be clear to any one who will consider the subject in detail. 

(i.) T]i£ Priiieiple of Curative Treatment and a 

Destitittion Authority 

It is, to begin with, an inherent drawback of any general 

Destitution Authority for the work of Curative Treatment that 

it is necessarily a " mixed " Authority, having to deal, uot with 
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patients BiiSering from any one disease, but with persons of the 
most diverse needs, and requiring treatment of very different 
nature. To entrust to one aud the same Antliority the care of 
the infants and the aged, the children and the able-bodied 
adults, tiie sick and the Ijealthy, maids and widows ; and to 
instruct tliat Authority to adopt "curative and restorative 
treatment," is inevitably to concentrate attention, not on the 
diiTerent methods that their several necessities require, but on 
their one common attribute of destitution, and on the one 
common remedy of "relief" upon whatever terms, strict or 
lax, that may be in fashion. To a Destitution Authority, 
however constituted, a sick person is not wholly a patient, he 
is also a pauper ; and too often his character of pauper inter- 
feres with his being regarded with a single eye as a patient 
to be cured. To such an Authority a destitute child is not 
merely, or even mainly, a future citizen, to be nurtured and 
trained in the wisest way for the service of the community ; 
the fact that the child is a pauper cannot by a Destitution 
Authority be forgotten, and all experience shows that this 
remembrance injuriously affects what is done for the child, 

A further drawback is that the " mixed " Authority, having 
to deal simultaneously with all sections and all kinds of 
persons, tends invariably to a service of " mixed " officials ; 
and with a Destitution Authority this service is almost 
necessarily composed of " Destitution " officials. They are 
not, and can scarcely be, specially trained to deal with infants, 
or with children, or with able-bodied adults, or with the sick, 
or with the mentally defective, or with the aged. The specialist 
training and experience that they acquii'e is not with any of 
these, but with the one common attribute of destitution. Thus 
the typical Relieving Ofticer or Workhouse Master has not, 
and can seldom hope to have, the specialist knowledge that 
would fit him to be a competent inspector of boarded-ont 
girls, a useful guardian of feeble-minded boys, a successful 
administrator of a Kescue Home, a skilled superintendent of 
a phthisis sanatorium, a happy adviser in discovering situations 
for men out of work, or an expert trainer for those who have 
to be prepared for new occupations. Even when public- 
spirited Boards of Guardians, under the wisest administrative 
guidance, persistently strive to make " a classified Poor Law." 
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they fail to attain, in fact, the classification that they desire^ 
This is Been in the persistence of tlie General Mixed Workhouse, 
in spite of the explicit condemnation of a succession of expert 
critica It is seen in the fact that, after twenty years of 
"scattered homes "for children, we still find the Guardians 
unable to resist the temptation of putting iuto them, along 
witli the children, feeble-minded and morally perverted girla 
in tbeir adolescence. It is seen in the fact that, after fifty 
years of Poor Law Schools, there is still no classificatiou of 
the pupils according to their educational needs ; and we find 
everywhere, sitting side by side, in the same school, the feeble- 
minded child, the merely backward child, the precocious 
young scholar, and the incipient criminal, all submitted to 
the same curriculum, with the same books, under the same 
teacher. Even in the latest efforts at classification, by a 
model Board of Guardians, we find, housed on the same site 
and managed by the same superintendent, the most deserving 
aged persons, the epileptic patients, and the able-bodied men 
relegated to the discipline of " test labour." Such specialised 
institutions as have come into existence under a Destitution 
Authority are, in fact, perpetually crumbling back into the 
General Mixed Workhouse. We see no reason to expect that 
a general Destitution Authority that was nominated, instead 
of being elected, would be free from this besetting tendency. 

But the inherent incapacity of any Destitution Authority 
to cope with the task comes out most strongly in its inevitable 
failure to deal with the " incipient stage." By the very nature 
of a Destitution Authority it can deal only with cases of 
destitution, and the greatest stress is laid, and rightly liud, 
on the necessity for this limitation. This means that it never 
does, and never can, deal with any disease or any moral defect, 
or any injurious influence of any kind, in Hi incipient stage. An 
independent citizen who begins in any way to be adversely 
affected in mind, body, or estate, in such a manner as to be 
reduced to a state of destitution, does not, in most cases, 
suddenly, or even quickly, reach that depth. The evil 
inHuencG takes some time to briug him down. ^Vll that 
time, whilst the progress of the disease may still be arrested, 
and a cure is possible, the Destitution Authority does not 
hear of the case, and would be legally precluded from inter- 
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vening, eveu if it did bear of it, bci-ausc there is jtoi yd any 
deatUiUion. Eventually, when the case hfls become so bad 
that employment is lost, savings are dinsipated and friends 
exhausted, resort is had to the Destitution Authority. Bui 
the case is then too far gone for any useful intervention. All 
that can then be done ie, whatever the case, to administer 
" relief," and ease the patient's sinking into senility or the 
grave. This inherent defect of a Destitution Authority, which 
no alteration of name or composition or policy can remedy, 
must for ever prevent it applying curative or restorative 
treatment in any really effective way. No Poor Law and no 
Poor Law Authority, just because it is a Poor Law and a 
Poor Law Authority, can ever reach out to anticipate and 
ward off destitution before it Has ocewrred. And this failure 
to get hold of the incipient case applies to all the various 
kinds of adverse influences that cause destitution. It is, 
perhaps, moat clearly seen in such physical diseases as phthisis, 
to which one-seventh of all the pauperism is due. Here the 
inter\-al between the detection of the disease and its develop- 
ment to such an extent as to bring wage-earning employment 
to an end may ofte.n be several years. If treated at the 
early stage, before destitution has set in, the disease is often 
curable, If not treated until the patient is so ill as to be 
unable to earn wages, the case is invariably incurable. It is 
needless to instance other physical diseases of like kind. We 
may adduce unemployment as an example of an equally 
dangerous complaint, apt to be curable if dealt with at once ; 
and only too likely to be hopeless if left until destitution has 
set iu. The case of the infant or child suffering from neglect 
is another patent example. In short, if the Public Authority 
must in all eases hold its hand until destitution has set in, 
as any Destitution Authority must do, it might as well abandon 
all hope, in the vast majority of cases, of any effective curative 
or restorative ti'catment. It never gets the cases until they 
are too far gone. We might as well run a hospital on the 
plan of never consenting to admit any case until mortification 
had set in ! 

Kow, it becomes more and more apparent that it is a useless 
extravagance to adopt the policy of curative and restorative 
treatment, unless we are prepared to " search out " the cases 
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that need dealiug with, — the infants and children who are 
just beginning to be neglected by their parents aud guardians, 
the persona of all ages who are just beginning to suffer from 
disease, the feeble-minded lacking ameliorating care, the man 
just smitten with unemployment — at tlie stage in their 
complaint at which the application of our treatment has, at 
anyrate, some chance of yielding effective results. The Local 
Education Authority or the Local Health Authority under- 
stands at once tliat it cannot do its work if it waits until it 
is applied to. It accordingly searches out illiterate children 
of school age, or persons smitten with infectious disease. But 
a Destitution Authority, administering a Poor Law, cannot 
in this way "search out" the cases needing its attention 
without thereby offering assistance to those who are not 
pecuniarily destitute. Accordingly, it ia of the very nature 
of any Destitution Authority to restrict its operations aa much 
as possible, to deter people from coming, or to wait, at any rate, 
until it is applied to. It is from tliis inability to adopt a 
policy of " searching out " that a Destitution Authority never 
gets hold of the case in its incipient st^e, and is never really 
preventive of destitution. 

An instance of the impracticability of the application of 
curative and restorative treatment by a Poor Law Authority, 
just because it ia a Poor Law Authority, is afforded by the ebb 
and flow of the whole class of " Ins and Outs," This well- 
known class, in all its varieties, comprises the able-bodied 
or semi-able-bodied frequenter of urban workhouses, the 
customer of the casual wards, the inebriate in his recurring 
attacks of delirium tremens, the feeble-minded girl in her 
annual confinements, and, last but not by any means least 
important, the unfortunate infants and children dragged 
to and fro by their parents. Whatever their sex, their age, 
their health, their character, or their conduct, these " Ins and 
Outs " come at the crisis of their destitution, and go as soon 
as they can see their way to some sort of a living outside, 
choosing their own times and seasons for demanding the 
maintenance which a Poor Law Authority dare not withhold, 
aud for resuming the liberty which it cannot refuse. So long 
as the conditions offered by the Poor Law Authority are 
" deterrent," few will apply for this maintenance ; the \'agi-ant, 
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the able-bodied loafer, tbe temporarily sick, the disabled 
drunkard, parents with neglected children, the epileptic and 
the feeble-minded preferring, even at the coat of foregoing the 
treatment that they really need, such other forms of paraaitism 
aa free shelters, the doles of the charitable, the gifts of friends 
and relations, or the earnings of their unfortunate dependenta. 
But let the conditions offered by the Poor Law Authority 
be " curative and restorative " in their character, and all 
classes of " Ins and Out3 " will clamour for the hospitality 
of the Poor Law whenever their other means of parasitism 
show signs of falling short Whether they come in or remain 
out, a Poor Law Authority, just because it is a Poor Law 
Authority, is wholly unable to enforce on them, before they 
are destitute, the sort of conduct that would prevent their 
becomi?uf destitute, and would thus preserve the community 
from the danger and cost of their parasitic existence. The 
Poor Law Authority is thus incapable, not (as is often 
supposed) because it has no adequate powers of detention, 
and because it must let its patients go whenever they please. 
Its incapacity depends on the more fundamental and less car- 
able defect that, as a Destitution Authority, it is inherently 
incapable of bringing pressure to hear on the lives and wills I 
of these people, at the time when such pressure may be 
effective, namely, lo«^ be/ore they have become destitute, at the 
moment when they are taking the first step towards the evil 
parasitism to which they eventually succumb. 



(ii.) T?ie FriTwiple 0/ Compulsion and a Destitviion Authority 

It has usually been considered impracticable to combine 
any powers of compulsion with a Poor Law system. The 1 
Majority Report proposes, however, to endow its new Public 
Assistance Authority with extensive powers of compulsory 
treatment ; that is to say, to enable the administrators of the 
Poor Law to dispense with its limitation to those who are 
actually destitute and unable to maintain themselves, when- 
ever such administrators choose to consider it expedient to 
compel particular persons, who claim not to be destitute, to 1 
become or to continue paupers, with the object of segregating 
them from their fellows. Such an extension of the powers of 
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the Fablic ABsistaace Authority would be inconsistent i 
one of the cardinal principles of the Majority Report, namely, 
that the area of the operations of the Poor Law should not be 
extended.' What is more important is that it does not seem 
at all probable that any House of Commons would consent to 
give to any Destitution Authority, maintaining the atigma of 
pauperism, the power to make a man a pauper against his 
wUL 

So far aa compelling persons who are ill, and who need 
treatment, to come in and be treated for their own good, or 
for the health of the neighbourhood, this is a power which 
Parliament has already, in certain cases, conceded to the 
Local Health Authority, which has no stigma of pauperism, 
and which has. moreover, the machinery for searching out the 
cases, irrespective of their affluence. The^e powers could 
easily be extended. It would seem both futile and unnecessary, 
with regard to persons whose need is nursing and medical 
attendance, and who may not be pecuniarily destitute, to 
confer a similar power also on the Destitution Authority, 
which has no such machinery for searching out cases, and no 
particular responsibility for the Public Health. 

With regard to the second great class of those whom it i> 
desired to segregate compulsorily against their will, namely, the 
feeble-minded, the whole weight of expert opinion ia against 
conferring this power upon either the existing Board of 
Guardians or any Poor Law Authority, and in favour of en- 
trusting it to the Lunacy Authority, aii Authority which — in 
contrast with any Destitution Authority — will treat these un- 
fortunate persons in respect of their ascertained defect, snd 
not in respect of their destitution, or in respect of any moral 
defect assumed to be connected therewith. 

When we come to the children, the case ia even clearer. 
If power is to be given to any Authority to separate a child 
ftom it« parents, and to deprive the latter of its custody and 
care, public opinion empliatically demands that this power 
should be conferred and exercised solely for the good of the 
child, and with a view to its best possible nurture and training. 

' " We do not rooomiiiend uij Alteration or the Uw which woold . . . briog 
wilJiin tha operktioD of ■ssiatojice froni public fUnds ctassea Dot now legally 
within ita oparatioii " (Par. 4 of Psrt IX.). 
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It is plain that this ia best secured by freeing the child from 
all association with pauperism, and entrusting its care to the 
Authority which deals, apart irom any stigma of pauperism, 
with other children in a normal way, and which specialises on 
their proper trainiug. 

Finally, in the case of able-bodied and able-minded men 
and women in health, whose dlBtresa arises merely from their 
being without wage-earning employment — whatever may be 
the cause of auch unemployment — it will, we think, be wholly 
impracticable to obtain, for a Destitution Authority, any 
powers of compulsory segregation. To compel, by law, able- 
bodied men and women to become paupers against their will ; 
to force upon them a degrading status with the stigma of 
pauperism, when they do not even apply for public assistance ; 
to compel them to come into an institution of the Destitution 
Authority, when they ask only to be let alone, must, we think, 
in the absence of any judicial conviction of a specific oflence 
against the law, be dismissed as politically out of the question. 
It may be that some such restriction of personal liberty is 
eaeeotiol to the effective coralive tieatment of particular in- 
dividuals, whose unemployment proceeds from their own 
personal defects. But no power of compulsory segregation 
can be justified except in respect of individuals in which this 
personal defectiveness has been definitely ascertained and 
judicially certified. The Destitution Authority, having no 
means of ascertaining whether or not situations are available, 
and no opportunity of experimenting upon the personal willing- 
ness of its patients to accept and retain wage-earning employ- 
ment, can never sift out the voluntary from the involuntary 
unemployed. Moreover, even if the Destitution Authority 
possessed the machinery for searching out the men who really 
needed reformatory treatment, but who did not apply for 
relief, and if it had some infalhble method of recognising 
which of them were involuntarily idle, and which of them were 
unemployed through their own defects of character, it would 
still be impossible to justify the grant of compulsory powers of 
segregation, except to an Authority which was both authorised 
and qualified to improve — not to pauperise and degrade — the 
persons, unconvicted of any crime, whom it thus forcibly de- 
prived of their freedom. 
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We come to quite a dilFerent kiud of compuUion when no 
I one is forced to become a jiauper against his will, hut those 
\ who have voluntarily entered a Poor Law Institution may be, 
J under certain circnmatancea, detained against tlieir will, either 
I for their own advantage, or as a disciplinary measure. In such 
a case Parliament has already shown itself willing to grant 
certain minor powers of detention. But there is, as all Poor 
Law administrators know, a practical difficulty in enforciug 
any such detention at any time or in any way that is un- 
pleasant to the common run of patients, even when it ia 
Bought only to exercise the power for the patient's own good. 
Experience shows that, if those who need the shelter of the 
institution, or the care which it affords, believe that they will 
be liable to be detained against their will, many of them 
simply will not come in to be treated ; and, least of all, if the 
liability to compulsory detention is combined with the stigma 
and the degradation of pauperism. Thus, compulsory detention 
18 a natural and defective adjunct of a "deterrent" Poor Law, 
because it scares people off; but it is a fatal obstacle to the 
operations of a Poor Law which is intended to be curative and 
restorative. The very patients to whom the " order for con- 
tinuous treatment " would be most oppropriate and moat useful 
will refuse to come in. Without the will, the power, or the 
machinery for "searching out" cases (other than those who 
apply for relief), which no Poor Law Authority can ever have, 
or the power to compel them to come in, irrespective of their 
pecuniary resources or their own consent, which no Poor Law 
Authority ia ever likely to be granted, any policy of com- 
pulsory detention of those already in the Poor Law Institutions 
becomes, on any policy of curative and restorative treatment, 
Bimply suicidaL Those for whom the curative and restorative 
treatment is especially designed do not present themselves. 

(iii.) The- Principle of Universal Provision arid a 
Destitution Auth/yrity 

When we come to the third of the "Principles of 1907," 
that of Universal Provision, we see at once that this is in- 
herently inconsistent with the very nature of a Destitution 
Authority. It is of the essence of a Destitution Authority 
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wbat«ver its functions and whatever ito designation, that it 
should confiue its ministrations to a particular section of the 
community, namely those who are destitute. But with regard 
to one subject after anotlier, sucli as primary education or 
sanitation, or the ordinary matters of municipal government, 
the community has come to the conclusion that it is in the , 
public interest that these services should be rendered to all 
who need or claim them, whatever their affluence. Thus, 
whenever it is decided to apply the Principle of Universal 
Provision to any pubHc service, either free of any charge or 
upon payment of a stated price or contribution, this public 
service necessarily falls to some Public Authority other than 
that administering the Poor Law. And the further conse- 
quence arises that at once we get, in respect of that particular 
service, an overlapping of functions and duplication of work. 
The Destitution Authority is bound to provide everything 
requisite (including the service in question) for its destitute 
clients. The other Public Authority is bound to supply the 
service in question to all who need it (including those who are 
destitute). This overlapping and duplication has, as we have else- 
where indicated, already gone very far. The Local Education 
Authorities are now providing for children, irrespective of their 
affluence, not only primary, secondary, and university education, 
but also, in many tens of thousands of cases, medical inspection 1 
and treatment, meals at school, and even complete board, 
lodging, and clothing. The Local Health Authorities are now 
providing for the sick, irrespective of their affluence, not only 
sanitary inspection and control, but also medical diagnosis and 
treatment, nursing, and (in 700 municipal hospitals) even 
maintenance. The Local Lunacy Authorities are now pro- 
viding for all grades of the mentally defective, irrespective of 
their affluence, not only control, but also ameliorative treatment 
and maintenance. The Local Pension Authorities are now 
providing for all persons over seventy who do not possess more 
than twelve shillings a week of income, irrespective of whether 
or not they are destitute, regular pensions from national funds. 
The Local Unemployment Authorities (the Distress Committees) 
are providing for all men who are unemployed, quite irre- 
spective of their affluence, various costly services, part of 
which are now in process of being transferred to a National 
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Authority (tlie National Lalwiir Exchftnge), It is i 
to stop this overlap and duplication by establiahiug, as the 
Majority Report vainly desiderates, in every district " one 
Authority and only one Authority" for all forma of public 
assiatance, for this would be, aa we see, to nnerge in the Poor 
Law all tlie services of Local Government, and to extend the 
" stigma of pauperism " to the entire community. Indeed, the 
adoption of the Principle of Universal Provision has already 
gone 80 far, and the services of the separate Public Authoritiee 
are already so all-embracing, that there is no section of the 
pauper host for which they do not nowadays provide. Destitute , 
children are already being maintained by the Local Education 
Authoritiea, destitute sick by the Local Health Authorities, 
destitute mentally defective by the Local Lunacy Authoritiea, 
destitute aged by the Local Pension Authorities, and destitute 
able-bodied by the Local Unemployment Authorities — actually 
in greater numbers, in the aggregate, than those still imder the 
Poor Law. There are no paupers who do not belong to one 
or other of these five eections. Hence the partial adoption by 
the community of tbia Principle of Universal Provision has 
rendered unnecessary the retention of any Destitution 
Authority. Its work is being done elsewhere. 

We must remember that the Principle of Universal Pro- 
vision in no way implies or involves, either the gratuitousneas 
of the service or the charging of any uniform fee. The en- 
forcement by the Local Health Authority of a National 
Minimum of sanitation and water-supply for each dwelling- 
house, does not mean that theae things are necessarily provided 
by the Local Health Authority itself, or free of charge. Most 
of the service is ensured by an enforcement upon the owners 
and occupiers of dwelling-houaea of the fulfilment of their 
personal obligations. The provision by the Local Education 
Authority of educational facilities for all who claimed them 
was long accompanied by a universal charging of fees, and is, 
above the primary grade, still usually made a matter of charge. 
The Local Lunacy Authorities insist on payment being made 
in respect ol all their patients whose settlements they can 
trace, recovering the full cost (apart from the Government 
Grant) either ftom the patieut's own estate, or from his 
relations, or from the Union to which he belongs. Hence 
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we see that the adoption of the Principle of Universal Pro- 
vision does not imply or involve the gratuitousness of the 
eervice, or any diminution of the number or kinds of cases 
in which, under the present law and practice, payment is 
enforced on the individual or his relatione. A transfer to 
the several Preventive Authorities (tlie Education Authority, 
the Health Authority, the Lunacy Authority, and the Unem- 
ployment Authority) of the various services now combined 
under the Board of Guardians, could, in fact, hardly fail to 
lead to a more systematic consideration and a far stricter 
enforcement of the duty of repaying the cost of the treatment 
than the present slipshod and logically inconsistent arrange- 
menta What particular services should be chained for to 
the recipients as such, and which to the ratepayers as a 
whole ; in what proportion the cost should be shared between 
the patient, the Local Authority, and the National Govem- 
ment ; and at what rate and under what conditions any such 
charges Bhould be recovered by legal process in particular 
cases, are all of them questions which should, in our view, 
be authoritatively determined by Parliament, in a clear and 
consistent code relating to Charge and Recovery of Oost. 
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We have described how the Majority Report of the Royal 
CominissioQ professedly accepts the " Principles of 1907," but 
attempts to graft them upon a new Destitution Authority, 
and then inevitably finds itself compelled — seeing that these 
principles are incompatible with the very nature of a 
Destitution Authority — to revert, in reality, to the "Principles 
of 1834," The Minority Report, on the other hand, carries 
the "Principles of 1907" to their logical conclusion; and 
at the same time discovers to us the unifying principle on 
which they have been unconsciously based, and by which 
alone their possible costliness can be limited and justified. 
Thus the Minority Report finds, at the stage to which English 
Local Government has now attained, absolutely no need for a 
Poor Law Authority, or for any policy of " relieving " destitu- 
tion on any principles whatsoever. It finds the other Public 
Authorities already dealing, on the Principles of Curative 
Treatment, Compulsion, and Universal Provision, and as a 
part of their normal functions in connection with the popula- 
tion at large, with all the different sections of the pauper 
host ; the Local Education Authority providing for many 
destitute children of school age; the Local Health Authority 
for many destitute infants, and sick and infirm persons ; the 
Local Lunacy Authority for actually a majority of the destitute 
mentally defective ; the Local Pension Authority for hundreds 
of thousands of destitute aged ; and the Local Unemployment 
Authority, now to be reinforced by a National Unemployment 
Authority, for innumerable destitute able-bodied. Thus, as 
already stated, there are to-day actually more destitute persons 
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being maintained at the public expense outside the Poor Law 
than inside its scope. What seems clearly inevitable is the 
continuation of this evolution, and the transfer to these 
several Public Authorities of the remainder of each section 
of the destitute for whom the Board of Guardians is still 
providing. Those children of school age who are still being 
looked after by the Poor Law Authority will be increasingly 
entrusted to the Local Education Authority ; those sick 
persona who are still included among the paupers will more 
and more be mei^ed in those already under treatment by the 
Local Health Authority ; those mentally defective and feeble- 
minded who still cumber the workhouses will presently be 
handed over to the Lunacy Authorities; the remnant of the 
healthy aged who are still classed as paupers will inevitably 
be dealt with among the much larger number already under 
the care of the Local Pension Committee ; whilst those able- 
bodied persons who are being relieved aa vagrante or paupers, 
together with the " Unemployed " now on the registers of the 
Distress Committees, will come under the supervision and 
control of the new National Authority for the able-bodied, of 
which the beginning is seen in the Labour Exchanges Act of 
1909. This, we suggest, is plainly the lesson of the day. 

The gist of the Minority Report so far, at any rate, as the 
non- able bodied are concerned may be put even more shortly. 
The Poor Law and the Poor Law Authorities — necessary at an 
earlier stage of Local Government, when destitution would 
otherwise have gone undealt with— can now simply be merged 
in the ordinary functions of municipal and county administra- 
tion. Only in this way can we put an end to the costly and 
exti-avagant overlapping that now exists between the Poor Law 
Authority, on the one hand, and all the other Authorities on 
the other. 

The Prinei-pie of Freventwn 

From the Minority Report proposals, thus succinctly put, 
we have so far omitted what is really the kernel of the whole 
matter. These ordinary functions of municipal and county 
administration — the hospitals and schools and asylums and the 
domiciliary treatment of one kind or another — are costly ; and 
they are apparently especially costly the more consciously and 
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the more systematically we administer them on the Principtea 
of Curative Treatment, Compulsion, and Universal Provision. 
If we hand over to the Local Education Anthoritiea those 
children for whom the Boards of Guardians still provide ; to 
the Local Health Authorities those infants, sick and infirm, who 
are still under the Poor Law ; to the Local Lunacy Authorities 
the feeble-minded still retained in the workhouse ; to the Local 
Pension Autliorities the aged who have not yet got national 
pensions ; and to the Unemployment Authorities, local or 
national, the vagrants and other able-bodied persons who are 
still among the paupers, will not this involve, in comparison 
with the coat under the Board of Guanlians, a great increase 
of public expenditure, and can any such increase be justified ? 
We need nob, at this point, stay to argue that, owing to 
the practical abandonment of the "Principles of 1834," the 
administration of the Board of Guardians has itself become 
very costly ; that children in Poor Law Schools and patients 
in Poor Law Infirmaries often cost more per head than children 
in the boarding schools of the Local Education Authority and 
pfttieuta in the hospitals of the Local Health Authority ; and 
that seeing that the very existence of overlapping Publio 
Authorities and duplication of work is, in itself, a wasteful 
extravagance, there is no reason to expect any increase in net 
cost from the mere fact of the transfer. 

In the view of the Minority Commissioners what is more 
important is that the whole development of Municipal and 
County administration, of which we may take the Public 
Health Acts as the leading example, is justified to the rate- 
payer and to the economist, 'by the still greater a^enst that it 
prevents. The Minority Keport embodies a whole series of pro- 
posals, which would amount, as has been expressly said, to 
setting on foot a eystematic crusade against the very occurrence 
I of destitution in any of its forms: against the destitution 
I caused by Unemploj-ment, the destitution caused by Old Age, 
the destitution caused by Feeble-mindedness and Lunacy, the 
destitution caused by Ill-health and Disease, and the destitution 
caused by Neglected Infancy and Neglected Childhood. 

The deliberate and systematic adoption of this Principle 
of Prevention is the very basis of the Minority Report pro- 
posals. It is, in fact, this principle which underlies all the 
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three "Principles of 1907," that we traced in a previous 
chapter as the outcome of all the practical experience of the 
last aeventy-five years. The Local Authorities do not apply 
the Principle of Curative Treatment wholly, or even mainly, 
for the pleasure or the advantage of the individual sufferer; 
what they have in view ia the prevention of future eviU to the 
conamunity from the spread or recurrence of the disease, or 
the continuance of the disability. When they apply the 
Principle of Compulsion, they do so, not for its own sake, and 
not even for the immediate advantage that it brings, but in 
order to prevent greater evils to the community in the future, 
such aa the existence of illiterate and wholly uneducated 
persons, or the outbreakB of violent lunatics, or the more subtle 
degradation of the Standai'd of Life by the procreation of the 
feeble-minded and the undermining competition of degenerates. 
If, in one service or another, the Principle of Universal Pro- 
vision is adopted, it is because we have become convinced, 
with regard to that service, that Universal Provision, either 
gratuitously or at a chaise, is actually less expensive than any 
alternative ; or that it is of such great importance to the com- 
munity to " maximise the consumption " that it may be looked 
upon aa really preventing some more costly evil. Throughout 
the whole field we find this Principle of Prevention at once j 
limiting the real cost to the community, and justifying the out- 
lay. In some cases, indeed, the application of the Principle of 
Prevention is so successful as to bring to an end the very out- 
lay which it has inspired. To put up a small-pox hospital . 
is costly; but it may end in freeing the community from ' 
Bmall-pOK, with the result that the building stands empty. By 
Btarting special treatment for ring-worm and favus, the most . 
enterprising Local Education Authorities now see their way 
to the total elimination of these diseases from their schools. 

Now, the inherent vice of the vast expenditure at present 
incurred by our Poor Law Authorities is, to the economist, 
not its amount, nor its indiscriminateness, but the absence 
of this Principle of Prevention. Except with regard to the 
small minority of " indoor " or " boarded-out " children, and 
a email proportion of the sick, it cannot be said that the Poor 
Law Authorities make any attempt to prevent the occurrence 
of destitution. It is, indeed, not their business to do so. 
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Unlike the Local Health Authority, the Destitution Authorities 
can do nothing to alter the social environment which is 
continually producing new destitution. They can do nothing 
for the man who ia just beginning to suffer from phthiaia, but 
who still earns wagea and is not yet destitute ; though they 
know that, in a year or two, for lack of proper provision at 
the incipient stage, the man will become gradually worse, 
and will eventually enter the workhouse, long after the curable 
stage has passed, merely to die. Unlike the Local Education 
Authorities, the Destitution Authorities cannot reach out to 
prevent the neglect of children which will, in time, produce 
" unemployables." The whole of the action and the whole 
of the expenditure of the existing Boards of Guardians, and 
equally that of the new Public Assistance Authorities proposed 
in the Majority Report, must, in law, be confined to the 
relief of a destitution which has already occurred. 

If we wish to prevent the very occurrence of destitution, 
and effectively cure it when it occurs, we must look to its 
causes. Now, deferriug for the moment any question of 
humaa fallibility, or the " double dose of original siu," which 
most of us are apt to ascribe to those who succumb in 
the struggle, the investigations of this Royal Commission 
reveal three broad roads along one or other of which practically 
all paupers come to destitution, namely : (a) sickness and 
feeble -mindedn ess, howsoever caused; (6) neglected infancy 
and childhood, whosoever may be in fault ; and (c) unemploy- 
ment (including " under-employment "), by whatsoever 
occasioned. If we could prevent sickness and feeble-minded- 
uess, howsoever caused, or effectually treat it when it occurs ; 
if we could ensure that no child, whatever its parentage, went 
without what we may call the National Minimum of nurture 
and training; and if we could provide that no able-bodied 
person was left to suffer from long - continued or chronic 
I unemployment, we should prevent at least nine-tenths of 
I the destitution that now costs the Poor Law Authorities of 
' the United Kingdom nearly twenty millions per annum. The 
proposal of the Minority Report to break up the Poor Law, 
and to transfer its several services to the Local Education, 
Health, Lunacy, and Pension Authorities, and to a National 
Authority for the able-bodied, is to hand over the task of 
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treating curatively the several sections of the destitute to 
Authorities charged vnlh ihe prevention of Ike sevo-al catisea of 
deslilulion from which those sections are Buffering. This 
means a systematic attempt to arrest each of the principal 
causes of eventual destitution at the very outset, in the 
most incipient stage of its attack, which is always an attack of 
an individual human being, not of the family as a whola It 
is one person, at the outset, who has the cough of incipient 
phthisis, not a whole family ; though if no preventive force 
is brought to bear, destitution will eventually set in and the 
whole family will be on our hands. There may be in the 
family neglected infants, neglected children, or feeble-minded 
persons lacking proper care or control, who may not be 
technically destitute, who may even be dependents of able- 
bodied men in work, but who, if left uncared for, will inevit- 
ably become the destitute of subsequent years, Hence it is 
vital that the Local Health Authority should be empowered 
and required to search out and ensure proper treatment 
for the incipient stages of all diseases. It is vital that the 
Lunacy Authority should be empowered and required to search 
out and ensure proper care and control for all persons certifiable 
as mentally defective, long before the family to which they 
belong is reduced to destitution. It is vital that the Local 
Education Authority shonld be empowered and required to 
search out and ensure, quite irrespective of the famQy'a 
destitution, whatever Parliament may prescribe as the ^National 
Minimum of nurture and training for all children, the neglect 
of which will otherwise bring these children, when they grow 
up, themselves to a state of destitution. It is becoming no 
leas clear that some Authority — the Minority Commissioners 
say a National Authority — must register and deal with the 
man who is unemployed, long before extended unemployment 
has demoralised him and reduced his family to destitution. 
It is important to put the issue quite clearly before the public 
The systematic campaign for the prevention of the occurrence 
of destitution, that the Minority Commissioners propose that 
the community should undertake by grappling with ita 
principal causes at the incipient stages, lohtn they are just 
beginning to affect one or other Toembers of a fam/ily ovly, long 
before ihe family as a whole baa aank into the morass of 
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deetitation, involves treating the individual member who is 
affected, in respect of the cause of his complaiut, even before 
he is "disabled" or iu pecuniary distress. It meana a 
systematic searching out of incipient oases, just as the Medical 
Officer of Health searches out infectious disease, or the School 
Attendance Officer searches out children who are not on the 
school roll, even before application is made.* 

At present the Local Education Authorities, the Local 
Health Authorities, and the Local Lunacy Authorities only 
feebly and imperfectly grapple with their task of arresting the 
causes of destitution iu the child, the sick person, or the 
■ It may be objected that, in tliiia dirocting sUentioD to tba /ut thftt ft 
i« klwajrs AH jndiriduftl who is attacked, not, at first, tbe rsmilj as a whole, 
we are ignoring the faot that ther« are, at anj ratti, the ramilies to be dealt 
with which are now, as whole families, in a state of destitution ; and that, 
moreorer, it niuxt be Anticipated, even with unifarmty good admiDUitntioD of 
the preventive services, there will be not a few families ivho, as "iniaaed cases." 
will have slipped into romil; destitution, withoot having had their descent 
arrested by the preventive actian above described. We auggeet that each 
member of even such a family requires, for restoration, specialised tieatmeiit 
according to his or her need. The infant, the child of school age, the mentally 
defective, the sick, the infirm or ineapscitated, the boy or girl above school age 
and Gnally the able-bodied and able-minded adult, each requires that samething 
dlfTerent should be done for him or her, if Ovsi individaal is to be properlf 
dealt with. The sllemative, Damely, to treet the famil; as a whole, means to 
place it in the General Mixed VTorkhouse, or merely to give it a dole of Ontdow 
Belief. This, indeed, ii to.day the dominant practice ; and as such, has been 
eondemned by Majority and Minority alike. It must, we think, be admitted 
that the several members of the family, with their very different need*, 
cannot be wisely treated without calling io the Publiu Authorities specislisiug 
on those heads, such as the Education, Health, Lunacy, Pension, and Unemploy- 
ment Authorities. This does not mean that the needs of the other memban 
of the family will eauape consideration. Aaauming that the cause of the destitu- 
tion in which the family is plunged is the sickness of the breadwi 
that the other membera of the family are all normal, the Health Anthoritf will, 
if it tliinks domiciliary treatment desirable, not only give the neceasaiy medio*) 
attendance, and look after the whole family euvironmeat by its Health Visitor, 
but, if there is no income, will grant (subject to tlie BtBtutory rules and the 
Oounoil's own Bye-laws) the home aliment that is requisite for the famUj 
maintenance. Would ap; one suggest that the Health Committee, with it* 
Medical OfGcer and its Health Visitor should be excluded frum this case, 
or that it should be precluded from treating the case at home when the d 
reports that it con properly be so treated ! If there in a laeDtally defective 
person in such a family, ought the Lunacy Authority to be kept out 1 If there 
are children of school age in it, is it wise to prevent the intervention of the 
Education Authority and its School Attendance Officer? It is the buaineas 
of the olSaora of the County or Town Council — ^in particular the Registrar of 
Public Aaaistance whom the Minority Eoport pro|iosca — to see (a) that these 
Authorities do not overlap, (A) that they are alt consulted as regards such 
members of the family as come within their respective spheres of treatment Ws 
see no need for any general Poor Law or " Public Assistance Committee " 
at all ; uttleti, indeed, merely for registration and ooordination. 
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person of unsound mind, partly because they liave only lately 
begua this part of theii' work, but principally because they 
have not been legally empowered and legally required to do it 
Moreover, they do not yet have forced on their attention, as 
they would if they had to maintain those who needed to be 
cured, the extent to which they fail to prevent. If the Health 
Committee knew that it would have eventually to maintain 
the sick men whom it allowed to sink gradually into phthisis, 
as it hfLS now practically to maintain persons who contract 
small-pox, it would look with a diflerent eje upon the Medical 
Officer of Health's desire to " search out " every case of incipient 
phthisis whilst it is yet curable, to press upon the ignorant 
sufferer the best hygienic advice, and to do what is necessary 
in order to enable the insidious prt^'ress of the disease to be 
arrested. This does not entail that all diseases shall be treated 
free, any more tlian the Public Health supervision of sanitation 
entails that bad landlords shall have their house drainage 
provided at the public cost All the increased activity of the 
Public Health Authorities in searching out and treating sick- 
ness may coincide with a systematic enforcement of personal 
responsibility in respect to pergonal hygiene, and with regard 
to the maintenance in health of dependents, which we, in fact, 
i-ecommend. The break-up of the Poor Law implies, in short, 
not only the adoption of a systematic crusade against the 
several preventable causes of destitution, but also a far more 
effective enforcement of parental responsibility than is at 
present practicable. 

Viewed in this Ught, the fear of an increased charge upon 
public funds fades away. Prevention is not only better, but 
also much cheaper, than cure. What the Minority Report 
asserts — and the assertion cannot fairly be judged except by 
reading the elaborate survey of the facts and the whole careful 
argument, that it has now become possible, with the applica- 
tion of this Principle of Prevention by the various Public 
Authorities already at work, for destitution, as we now know it, y 
to be abolished and extirpated from our midst, to the extent, at 
least, that plague and cholera and typhus and illiteracy and 
the labour of little children in cotton factories have already been 
abolished. If this confident assertion is only partially borne 
out by experience, it is clear that, far from involving any 
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increase of aggregate coat to the comtntimty, the abolidon of 
the Poor Law and of the Poor Law Authority will have been 
a most economical meaatire. 
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Ths " Moral Factor " in the Problem of DesiituOon 

There are those who see in this proposal to " break up " 
the Poor Law, and to eutruat the conduct of the campaign 
{^inat destitution to the Local Education Authority, the Local 
Health Authority, the Local Lunacy Authority, the Local 
Pension Authority, and the National or Local Authorities 
dealing with unemployment, an ignoring of what they call the 
" moral factor." To speak of the prevention of destitution in 
terms of the functions of these Authorities seems, to such 
critics, equivalent to implying that all destitution is due to 
causes over which the individual has no control — thus putting 
aside the contributing causes of idleness, extravagance, drunken- 
ness, gambling, and all sorts of irregularity of life But this 
is to misconceive the position taken up by the Minority 
Commissioners, and to fail in appreciation of their proposals. 
They do not deny — indeed, what observer could possibly deny 
or minimise T — the extent to which the destitution of whole 
families is caused or aggravated by personal defects and short- 
comings in one or other of their membera, and most frequently 
in the husband and father upon whom the family maintenance 
normally depends. 

The Minority Commissioners certainly do not ignore the 
fact that what has to be aimed at is not this oi that improve- 
ment in material circumstances or physical comfort, but an 
improvement in personal character. To use a metaphor from 
the card table, this improvement of personal character in the 
human subject is the " odd trick " for which social reformers 
are struggling, and by which alone success can be secured. 
But we cannot win the " odd trick " without winning the sir 
others. 

Two considerations may make the position clear. However 
large may be the part in producing destitution that we may 
choose to ascribe to the " moral factor " — to defects or short- 
comings in the character of the unfortunate victims themselves 
— the fact that the investigations of the Eoyal Commisaion 
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indicate that at least nine-tenths of all the paupers arrive at 
pauperism aiomj one or other of three roads — the Boad of 
Neglected Childhood, the Koad of Sickness and Feeble-minded- 
neas, and the Koad of Unemployment (including " Under- 
employment "), must give us pause. If it can be said that it is 
to some defect of moral character or personal sliortcoming that 
the sinking into destitution at the bottom of the road is, in a 
final analysis, more correctly to be ascribed — though on this 
point which among ua is qualified to be a judge? — it is 
abundantly clear that the assumed defect or shortcoming 
manifests itself in, or at least is accompanied by, either child- 
neglect, sickness, feeble-mindedness, or unemployment. Thess 
are the roads by which the future pauper travels. Moreover, 
if these outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
flhortcomings are sometimes caosed by these latter, it is at 
least equally true that the defects of character are aggravated 
and confirmed by their evil accompaniments. 

It is by dealing with the individual through these mani- 
festations or accompaniments of his inward defect, that we 
caa most successfully briug to bear our curative and re- 
storative infiuences. What is certain is that if we could put an 
end to neglected infancy, neglected childhood, and neglected 
youth, by whomsoever occasioned ; if we could prevent all 
preventable sickness and infirmity, however caused ; if we 
could either ameliorate or segregate the feeble-minded ; if we 
could make impossible any long-continued unemployment and 
any chronic " under-employment," whatever its origin, we 
should have prevented the occurrence of nine-tenths of the 
destitution that is now annually created. 

The second consideration is that all experience shows that 
it is impossible even to begin to deal successfully with 
personal character until we dismiss the idea of reheving 
destitution as such, and go boldly for a definite policy of 
preventing or arresting the operation of each separate cause of 
destitution. Take, for instance, the destitution brought about 
by drink. Under the Poor Law — under any Poor Law — the 
drunkard cannot be touched until he is in a state of destitu- 
tion. A man may be neglecting his children, leaving his wife 
without medical attendance, or maltreating a feeble-minded 
child, and yet no Poor Law Authority can do anything to 
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(ffevent the deetitutioii which will probably enaue. It ia only 
when the mau is sufTeriitg from delirium tremens that be ia 
taken into the woikliouae, put into a clean bed, with two 
attendants to look after him, dosed with the costly and 
agreeable morphia, and tlieu, wlien be haa i«covered from bia 
debauch and can return to ble work, let ont to begin hia evil 
courses again. Under the system proposed by the Minority 
Beport of making the Education Authority, the Public Health 
Authority, and the Lunacy Authority responsible for searching 
out the incipient destitution of the neglected child, the aick 
wife, and the malti'eated feeble-minded child, the drinking 
head of the family would have been called to book long before 
he found himself in the comfortable quarters of the workhouse. 
Indeed, it seems apparent tliat, once the Public Health 
Authority was responsible for searching out diseases, one of 
the firat diseases which would call for systematic prevention 
and cure would be chronic alcoholism. 

Take, again, the destitution brought about by unemploy- 
ment. So long as this is relieved by a Destitution Authority 
there ia no chance of enforcing the reaponsibility of every 
able-bodied person to maintain himself and hia family. We 
may, of course, deter men from getting relief out of the rates, 
but we shall not deter them &om being parasitic on other 
people, or from allowing their dependants to sink into a state of 
deetitution. If, however, we bad an Unemployment Authority 
responsible for either finding a man a job or placing him in 
training, we could for the first time strictly enforce on every 
man and woman who were, as a matter of fact, failing to 
maintain themselves and their dependants, the obligation to 
make use of this organ of the State. When the visitor fiora 
the Children's Care Committee discovered an underfed child, 
or the Health Visitor discovered a woman about to be confined 
without proper nursing and medical attendance, it would be 
no uae for the man to say he was out of work. It would be 
unnecessary to inquire why he was out of work, whether hia 
unemployment was due to his own iuelliciency or to the 
bankruptcy of his late employer. He would simply be 
required to be at the Labour Exchange, where he would either 
j be provided with a job or foun<l the means of improving his 
I working capacity while he was waiting for a job. If it were 
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diBCOvered by actual observation of the man's present behaviour 
that there was in him a grave moral defect not otherwise 
remediable, he would have to submit himself, in a detention 
colony, to a treatment which would be at once curative and 
deterrent in the old Poor Law Bense. It ia, in fact, exactly 
because ii Aoa Jeen impossible to grapple with the moral factor 
by merdy relieving deitUuiion that experienced vxyrkers among 
the poor have turned away from the whole conception of a Poor 
Law and the relief of destUviion, in favour of a aystematic 
attempt to prevent the occurrence of destitution. 
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The Sphere of Volunlan/ Agencies in the FreverUion 
of Destitution 

Both the Majority Report and the Minority Report lay 
stress on the importance of enlisting the as.^istance of 
voluntary agencies and private charity in the task of dealing 
with destitution. Both schemes of reform allot a large and 
important sphere to these auxiliaries. But tliere ia the widest 
possible difi'erence, both in principle and in practicable applica- 
tions, between the two proposals. 

To the Majority what seems d&iirable ie that the army of 
destitute persons needing assistance should be divided into two 
classes — tht;se who can best be helped by private charity, and 
those for whom public assistance is most appropriate. These 
two classes should, it is asserted, be kept, from the outset, 
wholly separate, to be dealt with by two vertically co-ordinate 
authorities — the Public Assistance Committee, an official body, 
dispensing public funds, and the Voluntary Aid Committee, 
made up of voluntary charitable workers, dispensing private 
funds. Certain classes of applicants for assistance who come 
for the first time are to be required, whether they wish it or 
not, to be assigned to the Voluntary Aid Committee, wliich is 
to be free to deal with the cases as it chooses. Those only 
whom it refuses to aid, or refuses to continue to aid, are to 
be relegated to the Public Assistance Committee, which is 
to be bound to make its aid in some way "less eligible" 
than that wliich the Voluntary Aid Committee would have 
given. 
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The explanation of this remarkable proposal, with ita 
assumed separatiou of the poor into what we may not unfairly 
call the sheep aud the goats, lies \a the fact that it is to private 
charity, oi^aoised iu the Voluntary Aid Committee, that the 
Majority Commiaaionera look for what they call " preventive 
work." But this is to use the word " preventive " as meaning, 
not in the least what the Minority Commiasionera mean by 
that term, but merely tlie saving of selected persons from the 
stigma of pauperism and from the asaumedly tinsaiiafactory 
method of treatment by the Public Authority. This difference 
in the use of the word " prevent " nma through all the argu- 
ments and proposals of the two Eeports, and explains many of 
the divergencies between their specific recommendations. 
When the word " prevention " is used iu the Majority Report 
it nearly always means the prevention of pauperism ; whenever 
it is used in the Minority Report it invariably means the 
prevention of destitution. 

The Minority Comniiasioners dissent emphatically &om 
the proposal to separate the poor into two classes, and to free 
the Public Authority from all responsibility for the treatment 
of the one, whilst excluding the voluntary workers from 
all share in the treatment of the other. Such a proposal haa, 
among other objectionable features, the cardinal defect that it 
obscures the importance, and actually stands in the way of any 
effective measures for preventing the occurrence of destitution. 
It is always possible for Voluntary Agencies to save selected 
persons from pauperism ; but such Agencies can seldom do 
anything to prevent, even in these selected persons, the 
occurrence of destitution. When a phthisical man, unable any 
longer to earn wages, is so far brought low as to apply for 
assistance, the Voluntary Aid Committee may help him to live, 
may procure him medical advice, may gain him admission to 
a Voluntary Sanatorium, if a vacancy can be found ; and may, 
eventually, lielp his already infected family to bury him- But 
all this is " Early Victorian " in ita conception. It belongs to 
the time when sickness had to he accepted as the " Visitation 
of God." The Voluntary Aid Committee, in thus preventing 
that man from becoming a pauper, will have done nothing 
towards preventing the destitution with which he haa already 
been smitten before he comes to them, and will have 
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accomplished nothing towards saving others fioni snccuinbing 
in the same way. The destitution in thia case might have 
been prevented if tlie Local Health Authority liad pursued 
more enei'geticaUy its campaign against preventable sickness ; 
if it had so improved the environment as to bring sunshine 
and fresh air into the working-class street, and insisted on good 
sanitation of tlie dwelling-honse ; if it had " searched out " the 
case, ao as to discover it long before application was made, 
when the disease waa still in its incipient stage, before destitu- 
tion had set in, and before the rest of the family was infected ; 
if the patient had, at this early stage, been, by a short sojourn 
in the Municipal Infirmary, effectively taught how to live ; if 
his home had then been kept under systematic observation ; 
and if the National Labour Exchange had found him suitable 
outdoor employment. But these things are out of the reach 
of Voluntary Agencies, aa they are beyond the ken of any 
Destitution Authority. 

The Minority Commissionei's assign to Voluntary Agencies 
quite a different sphere of activity — oue, indeed, which the 
more progre8.dve among them have already claimed as their 
own. The time has gone by when we can separate the poor 
into two classes, so as to confine the assistance of the Voluntary 
Agencies to one only of these classes, the smaller of the two, 
and so 33 to restrict their work to the relief of a destitution 
which has already occurred, instead of the more hopeful task 
of helping to prevent the very occurrence of destitution, by 
arresting its several causes. It ia impossiViIe in the twentieth 
century for the Local Authority to part with its responsibility 
as regards any of the inhabitants of its district ; but, on the 
other hand, it is coming more and more clearly to be seen that 
it is impracticable for it to fulfil this responsibility except by 
the aid of a large number of volunteer workers. The modern 
relation between the public authority and the voluntary 
worker is one of systematically organised partnership under 
expert direction. Thus, according to the proposals of the 
Minority Eeport, every case requiring notice or action of any 
sort will be dealt with both by voluntary workers and by the 
public authority, each in ita own appropriate sphere, and each 
according to ita special opportunities. ITie children of the 
district will not be divided between a Voluntary Aid Committee 
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and the Public Assistance Committee, some being dealt \ 
wholly by the one and the rest wholly by the other. The 
Local Education Authority must remain wholly responeible for 
preventing any kind of neglect in all the children of the dis- 
trict ; but we already see its work, in the most progressive 
districts, dependent for its Buccess upon the co-operation of a 
whole series of School Managers and Children's Care Com- 
mittees, Country Holiday Fund Committees and " Spectacle 
Committees," and Apprenticeship Committees and what not. 
The Local Health Authority cannot cede to any Voluntary 
Agencies its responsibilities (or the maintenance in health of 
all the population of its district ; but the Medical Officer of 
Health needs to recruit, and is, in scores of towns, already 
recruiting, a whole army of voluntaera in the Health Viaitora, 
the organisers of " Schools for Mothers," the nursing associa- 
tions, the managers of convalescent homes, the " after-care " 
committees, the committees of voluntary institutions for 
cripples and epileptics, and so on. Even with regard to the 
newer public service in connection with mentally defective 
children, aged pensioners, or the unemployed, abundant use U 
already beginning to be made of the voluntary worker. The 
Minority Commissioners look, under their scheme, for an 
enormous extension of the sphere for volunteer work of this 
sort, organised in connection with one or other of the Com- 
mittees of the County or Country Borough Council Each 
Committee needs its own fringe of volimtary workers, who 
will act as its eyes and ears and fingers, in keeping touch with 
the huge masses of population with which it has to deal, and 
will enable it both to " search out " all the cases that need 
attention, irrespective of any application, and to invest the 
official machinery with that touch of personal interest and 
human sympathy whicli is so necessary for its successful work- 
ing. And that fringe is already there. It is significant that 
the immediate result of the assumption by the London Educa- 
tion Authority of its new duties of feeding and medically 
inspecting the children of school age was the call, by the 
London County Council, for 7000 volunteers to fill ita Children's 
Care Committees alone. The Minority Beport involves, in 
short, vastly greater numbers of voluntary workers than does the 
Majority Beport, and assigns to them both a more important 
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and a more liopeful sphere than tlie helping of particular 
individuals to " keep off the rates." ' 

' Here, it need hinll; be Baid, lies the sphere for the "Quilde of Help" and 
"OoiineUs of Social WelfBre" which ire gpringiug up in m mBiiy towns of Qr««t 
Britain, uid which tlie proposals oF the M^ority ELe]>ort would destroy. The 
"(luintii element," so cHsential to all efTective preTcntivs action, oan, in our 
judgment, bo raised to a higlier Recti veneoa, not only byiti intimate associa- 
tion with the diiTerent depsrtmenls of the public aotbority tespolinble for 
aotii»lly preventing the oocoiretiCB of destitution in tho caty, but also, at any 
rat« in the large towns, by an improved voluntary organisation in each locality 
on a federal basis. Such an organisation might usefully include, in a fedoral 
union for mutual assistance, any local Health Bocietjes, Children's Care or 
Apprenticeship Associations; Fresh Air Funds or Country Holiday Societies; the 
local charitable atmshouscs. hospitals, infinnaries, or convalescent homes ; such 
orphsnsges, industrial schools, and such institutions for the i^yaicslly or 
mentail; defective as are available ; tbe charitable agsnoiss eonnected with tha 
various Churches ; any systematic visitors or workers among the poor ; and, in 
fact, all the benevolent agencies in the locality concerned with those in need or 
in distress. A volimtary federal organisation, such as is here snggsaUd, ha« 
slready proved to be of great lue, in one city after another, in (a) enlisting and 
allocating to apociiia servieca new recruits for personal work ; (5) halpbg to 
organise, for each branch of the work of the Tinvn or County Council its own 
necessary fringe of volunteer workers ; (c) placing in touch with these workers 
and with the jmblic officials and committees all the availnble voluntary institu- 
tions dealing with particular kinds of eases ; (rf) making representations to tho 
Town or County Council on any point in tho public service in which improve- 
meats can be ejected ; and (a) initiating tho provision of whatever additional 
inititatiaaal aMomiucdation is (bund to be required. 
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We may now attempt to sum up tbe position as it presents 
itaelf, after the deliverance of the Eoyal Commission, to tbe 
statesman and to the public opinion of 1910. 

There is first the chaos of authorities, the overlapping of 
functions and the duphcation of services, resulting in the ex- 
penditure, out of rates and taxes iu the United Kingdom, on 
tbe maintenance, Bcbooliug, and medical attendance of the 
poorer classes ot nearly seventy millions sterling annually. 
, During the past five years, even whilst tbe Royal Commission 
was sitting, this multiplication of overlapping autliorities has 
proceeded at a great pace. In 1905 the Unemployed Work- 
men Act created a rival authority for relieving the able-bodied 
man. In 1906 the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, in 

1907 the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, and in 

1908 the Education (Scotland) Act and the Children Act, set 
up the Local Education Authority as a rival to the Poor Law 
Authority in regard to providing food, medical attendance, and 
all other necessaries for children found destitute at school. 
In 1908, too, the Old Age Pensions Act established a rival 
authority for the maintenance of the destitute aged. Mean- 
while, the Local Health Authorities have been told to take 
over the destitute man who has phthisis, and to extend in 
many directions the range of their work ; the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy has declared that a new authority must 
be found for the v^rants, and the Eoyal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded has corae to the very 
authoritative conclusion that all grades and kinds of mentally 
defective persona must be taken out of the Poor Law altogether. 

I I The result is that, already in 1910, tbe number of persons 
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beiDg actually fed at the public expense bj the Local Education 
AuthoritieB, tlie Local Health Authorities, the Local Lunacy 
Authorities, the Local Unemployment Authorities, and the 
Local Pension Authorities, exceeds, in the aggregate, Ike number 
of persons being fed by the Poor Law Authorities. For every 
separate section of the pauper host there are now at least two 
Public Authorities at work — sometimes three or four Public 
Authorities — with duplicated machinery, overlapping services, 
ofhcers competing with each other on rival principles of action, 
in not a few cases simvitaneoiidy providing for the same persons 
without knoioiiig of each other's work. 

The Poor Law Authorities themselves, and the bulk of their 
work, the Eoyal Commission found extremely unsatisfactory, 
and are unanimous in condemning, not so much from any 
pei-aonal shortcomings of the 24,000 guardians as from the 
nature of the task to which they had been set The assistance 
that they dispense, by its very nature, comes too late to be 
preventive of the occurrence of destitution, and, in the majority 
of cases, too lat« to be curative. Whatever may be decided aa to 
its successor, it is clear that the existing Poor Law system, and 
the existing Poor Law Authority, must, to use the expressive 
words of Mr. Balfour's election address, be " scrapped." 

The Majority Commissioners hold, on the assumption that 
every case of pauperism implies a moral defect, that there 
should be, in each locality, one Authority and only one 
Authority to deal with persons requiring maintenance from 
public funds. They, therefore, recommend the establishment of 
a new "Destitution Authority" to deal only with persons who 
are destitute, and only when they are destitute; and for such' 
persona to provide, from birth to burial, in distinctively Poor 
Law Institutions, or under distinctively Poor Law officials, 
all that is required. It Is admitted that this involves 
the repeal of the Unemployed Workmen Act and the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act. We must leave 
politicians to judge whether it is practicable to thrust the 
unemployed workman, and the child found hungry at school, 
back into the Poor Law, even if the Poor Law is called by 
another name. But even if this were done, the Majority 
Eeport would still leave the overlap as regards the destitute 
aged which is involved in the Old Age Pensions Act ; the 
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overlap sb regnrdB the destitute sick which is involred in the 
evergrowing activities of the 700 rate-maintained municipal 
hoBpituls of the Local Health Authorities ; the overlap with 
regard to destitute children which is involved by the acti^-ities 
of the Local Education Authorities and the Home Office under 
the Industrial Schooia Acts, and now under the Children Act 
And the Majority Commissioners cannot, it appears, make ap 
their minds ' whether or not they wish the recommendations 
of the Koyal Commission on the Feeble-minded to be carried 
into law, and thus end the overlap between the Poor Law 
Authority and the Lunacy Authority. 

The Majority Report purports to give the new "Public 
Assistance Authority " some guidance as to policy. It is to 
relieve none but those at present entitled to relief, and 
therefore, in all cases, to wait until destitution has set in. 
Thus the aid will, as now, come too late to prevent or to cure. 
On the other hand, the "deterrent" attitude of 1834 is to be 
given up; the workhouse is to be abolished; and "curative 
and restorative treatment." at home or in an appropriate in- 
stitution, ia to be afforded to every case. Yet in order to 
afford to certain classes of applicants methods of relief and 
treatment more suitable than any Public Assistance Authority 
is to be allowed to afford, a complete system of Voluntary Aid 
Committees ia to be set up, and to such Committeea these par- 
ticular applicants are to be required to apply, whether or not 
they prefer charity to public aid. 

Against these proposals of the Majority Report the 
Minority Commissioners protest that they will not put a atop 
to the calamitous and extravagant overlapping of eervicos and 
duplication of work which now exists or to the demoralising 
chaos that prevails as to recovery of cost. Moreover, the 
Minority Commissioners hold that if the community restricts 
itself to relieving persons at the crisis of their destitution, and 
this is a necessary condition of any Poor Law, or of the action 
of any Destitution Authority, whatever its name, the com- 
munity cannot, without grave financial danger, and still graver 
danger to character, depart from the principles of 1834. 
However unpopular may be the doctrine, it is still true that if 
destitute persons are to be given " curative and restorativB 
Sea Appesdii B (extisct from tliu Minority Rc[»rt for ScotUnd). 
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treatment " without deterrent conditions and without the 
stigma of pauperism, a constantly increasing number of persons 
will, un/«M Ihey are in some way prevented frovi. sinking into 
destitulion, come in and out of the Poor Law as it suits their 
convenience, to their own grave demoralisation and at a 
ruinoas cost to the nation. But the heart and conscience of 
the community will not tolerate the aubjection of all the 
million paupers indiscriminately to deterrent conditions, 
eapeeially as these have now been proved to be seriously 
detrimental in their effects. The whole phraseology of the 
Majority Report, and its proposals themselves, afford con- 
vincing testimony to the necessity of giving up the idea of a 
" deterrent " Poor Law. And the Majority Report gives us 
no substitute for this deterrence — unless, indeed, it can really 
be imagined that the operation of the Voluntary Aid Committees 
is somehow to protect us. 

The only effective substitute for deterrence is, the Minority 
Commissioners surest, the Principle of Prevention — prevention, 
that is, not merely of pauperism, but of the very occurrence of 
destitution. This negatives the very idea of a Destitution 
Authority, whatsoever its designation or its policy. It is in 
vain to hope that any Poor Law, or any Destitution Authority, 
however improved, can ever prevent or even diminish 
destitution; because, confined as it is to dealing with a 
destitution which has occurred, it is inherently precluded 
by ita very nature from attacking any of the causes which 
produce the destitution that is perpetually coming on its bauds. 
Thus, the twenty millions sterling now spent annually in 
the United Kingdom on the mere relief of destitution do 
practically nothing to prevent the creation, year by year, of 
new masses of destitution. Even the educational work which 
the Poor Law Authorities do for the Poor Law children is 
largely vitiated by their inherent disability to exercise any 
supervision over the life of the child before and after the 
crisis of destitution. Tbe greater part of the expenditure on 
the Poor Law Medical Service is, so far as any gain to the 
health of the nation is concerned, wasted because no sick 
peraon can legally be treated in the incipient stage of hia 
disease wlien it may still be curable ; the Poor Law doctor 
must always wait until destitution has set in ' This — so 
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the Minority Commissionera claim— must necessarily be I 
same in the case of the " Public Assistance Authority " 
proposed in the Majority Eeport, or, indeed, in the case of 
anybody set to administer a Poor Law. On the other hand, 
the fact that universal provision of some services to all persona, 
whether destitute or not, has been adopted by Parliament, has 
led to a duplication and confusions of functions between the 
old Poor Law Authority and the new Preventive Authorities. 
This daily- in creasing overlap and duplication can only be ended 
by either stripping the new Preventive Authorities of functions 
entrusted to them within the last few years by Pailiament 
— which is plainly impossible -—or by abolishing the Poor 
Law, Hence the only safe, as well as the only advantageous 
way out of this confusion is to go forward on the Principle of 
Prevention. This Principle of Prevention may take the form, 
on the one hand, of altering the environment, on the other, of 
treating the individual. But if the cost of curative treatment, 
or even of altering the environment, is to be borne by the 
community, it is essential, on grounds of economy, that there 
should be a searching out of all incipient cases and such a 
disciplinary supervision as will prevent persona from becoming 
destitute through neglected infancy, neglected childhood, pre- 
ventable illness, and voluntary unemployment. 

In this disciplinary supervision over those who repeatedly 
fall into the morass of destitution, or who, by failing to fulfil 
their social obligations, show signs of entering upon the 
descent into that morass, we see a more hnmane, as well as a 
more effective form of "deterrence" than that of the 1834 
Poor Law. The newer preventive authorities deter from 
falling into destitution, not by fear of what will happen when 
the fall has taken place, but by timely insistence on the per- 
formance of the social duties that will prevent the fall. The 
parents who, under the pressure of the Local Education 
Authority, are induced and compelled to send their children 
to school from 5 to 14 years of age are not only effectually 
" deterred " from living on their children's earnings, but are 
also prevented from so far neglecting their offspring as to fail 
to get them to school regularly and punctually, or to fail to 
maintain them in a state fit for admission to school, according 
to a standai'd that is constantly rising. In some districts the 
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Local Education Authority haa even gone far, by meana of 
inspection, iaetruction, exhortation, and, in the last resort, 
prosecution, towards effectually " deterring " parents from 
letting their children become verminoua. Deterrent action 
of this kind by the Local Education Authoiity has been 
accompanied by corresponding action by the Local Health 
Authority, which baa — again by inspection, instruction, 
exhortation, and, in the last resort, prosecution — induced 
many occupiers of tenement dwellings to prevent these from 
remaining verminous or otherwise grossly below the current 
standard of sanitation. This form of deterrence it is that liea 
at the base of all our Public Health and Factory Legislation ; 
a deterrence tliat leads the owners and occupiers to bestir 
themselves to keep their dwellings up to the current local 
standard of healthiness, the occupiers of factories to maintain 
these in accordance with the requirements of the law, and the 
operatives in unhealthy trades to obser\'e the precautions pre- 
scribed against disease. The same idea of a preventive 
deterrence will inspire the Local Lunacy Authorities, once 
they are made responsible for the feeble-minded, to insist on 
proper care and control for those helpless girl mothers whom 
the Poor Law must perforce leave free to propagate a feeble- 
minded race. In the same way the Minority Commissionera 
believe that tlie new National Authority for Unemployment, 
of which we may detect the beginnings in the National 
Labour Exchange, will be able to " deter " men from becoming 
unemployed, not only by actually preventing many unnecessary 
breaches of continuity in employment (by equalising, year by 
year, the aggregate demand for labour, regularising employment 
in the seasonal trades, and " decasuahsing " the casual labourer 
in the ways elaborately described in the Eeport), but alao by 
putting the necessary pressure on the will of those who are 
" bom tired " or who have become " unemployable," either to 
accept and retain the situations that will be definitely offered 
to them, or else to submit themselves to disciplinary training, 
with the reformatory Detention Colony in the background. 

We venture to end this exposition of the philosophy of 
the Minority Report of 1909 by a repetition of the words 
that we used, perhaps prematurely, to describe those " Priuciples 
of 1907," to which, as we have demonstrated, three-quarters 
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of a century of experieace has empirically brought the Loaal 
Goverument Board itself. These principles, we pointed out — 
in contmst to the laisaer fairs of 1834 — " embody the doctrine 
of a mutual obl^ation between the individual and the 
community. The universal maintenance of a definite minimum 
of civilised life — seem to be in the interest of the couimimity 
no less than in that of the individual — becomes the joint 
responsibility of an indisBoluble partnership. The community 
recognises a duty in the curative treatment of all wbo are in 
need of it — a duty moat clearly seen in the medical treatment 
of the sick and the education of the children. Once this 
corporate responaibiUty is accepted, it becomes a question 
whether the universal provision of any necessary common 
service is not the most advantageous method of fulfilling such 
responsibility — a method which has, at any rate, the advantage 
of leaving unimpaired the salutary inequality between the 
thrifty and the uuthriity. It is, moreover, an inevitable 
complement of this corporate responsibility, and of the recogni- 
tion of the indissoluble partnership, that new and enlarged 
obligations, unknown in a state of lamer /aire, are placed upon 
the individual — such as the obligation of the parent to keep 
his children in health, and to send them to school at the time 
and in the condition insisted upon ; the obligation of the young 
person to be well conducted and to learn ; the obligation of 
the adult not to infect his environment, and to submit when 
required to hospital treatment. To enforce these obligations 
— all new since 1834 — upon the individual citizen, experience 
shows that some other pressure on hia volition is required than 
merely leaving him alone. Hence the community, by the 
combination of the principles of Curative Treatment, 
Universal Provision and Compulsion, delibei-ately ' weights the 
alternatives,' in the guise of a series of experiments npon 
volition. The individual retains as much freedom of choice as 
— if not more than — he ever enjoyed before. But the father 
finds it made more easy for him to get his children educated, 
and made more disf^eeable for him to neglect them. It is 
made more easy for the mother to keep her infants in health, 
and more disagreeable for her to let them die. The 
suffering from disease finds it made more easy for him to get 
cured without infecting his neighbours, and more disagreeable 
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for him not to take all the necessaiy precautiona The labour 
exchangee and the farm colonies aim at makii^ it more easy 
for the wage-earner to get a situation ; petbapB the reformatory 
establishment, wiUi powers of detention, is needed to make it 
more disagreeable for him not to accept and retain that 
situation." It ia, in abort, this doctrine of a mutual obligation 
— this fundamental principle that social health is not a matter 
for the individual ^one, nor for the Government alone, bat 
depends essentially on the joint responsibility of the individual 
and the community for the maintenance of a definite miniirmni 
of civilised life — that inspires every detail of the Blinority 
B«port 
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APPENDIX A 



MEMOKAUDDM BY THK LOCAL GOTBRNMENT BOARD AB TO 
THE LOCAL AUTHOBITIES FOB POOR LAW PDRFOSEB AND 
THS ODT-BELIEP ORDERS IM FORCE AT THE END OF 
THE TEARS 1847, 1871, 1906. 



Thk following table eihibita all the unioni, incorponttiona, and separata 
pariahes which existed for Poor Law purposes on the 31el December in 
the years 1847, 1871, and 1906 reapecUrelf. Where anj such union, 
etc, did not exiat at the end of 1S47 or ceased to exist before the end of 
1908 a note las been mode in the Ruirgin showing, as nearly aa the- 
inaterials readilj available will permit,' the position of the parishes 
comprised in the union, etc, with respect to the Poor Law administration 
during the periods when the union^ ele,, were non-existent 

The table shows the nature of the Poor Law (administrative) area at 
each of the tliree selected dates. The letters S.P. indicate that at the 
relevant date the Poor Law area was s separata parish administered by a 
board of guardians under tlie Poor Law Acta Amendment Act 1834 ; 
L.P. that the area was a separate parish administered under the provisions 
of a Local Act ; G.I. that the area wna on incorporation formed under 
Gilbert's Act (22 Geo. 3 c B3) ; L.I. tbnt Xhe area was an incorporation 
formed under a Local Act. The letter U indicates that at the relevant 
date the Poor Law area was a union formed under the Act of 1834, 
though before or after that date the area was of another nature, as indicated. 
Where no letters in heavy type are inserted, the Poor Law area was formed 
as a union under the Act of 1834, and no change in ita nature had taken 
pl.a. 

The table ehowa whether on Outdoor Relief Prohibitory, Outdoor 
Labour Test, or Outdoor Relief Regulation Order was in force in each of 
tlie unions, etc, at the selected dates. The letter P indicates that at the 
relevant dale a Prohibitory Order was in force ; T, that an Outdoor 
Labour Test Order was so in force ; and B, that a Regulation Order was 
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f so in force. In aome caaea it is difficult for various reacona to SS« 


r positivaly whether a I'rohibilory, Teat, or Regulation Order waa in force. 


1 Such cases have been marked with a " ?" 


1 In a few caaeB (distinguished in the table by the letter C) there 


were in force, at the end of 1847, regulations in regard U> a labour test 


for outdoor paupen, which are set out in the Appendix at tlie end of 


the table. 


In the cases of Nottingham and St. Pancroa the outdoor relief regula- 




set oat in the Appendix. 


It ia to be noted that at the end of 1847, about 880 separat* pariahes 


(priucipally in the North of England, about 160 being in the West Riding 


of Yorkshire) were still outside any incorporation or imion, and were 


managed under the provisionB of 43 Eliz. c. 8. At 1B71 theee pariahes 


had nearly all been included in various unions, only the four Inns of 


Court^ and the Charterhouse remaining. lu 1B77 the Charterhouse waa 


added to Holborn Union. . 


Local OoviimiaNT B.i*Bn, 8.W. 


10(A May 1907. 


Unlou. irtt. 


EDd of \»a. 


^«v^. 


Bndonwa 


- 1 


Aborayrou 


P. 


p. 


p. 


J 




P,T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Set Bed«<:lU7. ^ 


Aberr-twith . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Abingdon . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Albans, St. 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




AlceaUr . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Aldtrbiuy. Set Sallt- 










bury. 










Alnwiok . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


^^^H 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


^^^H 


Aliton-witli atrrlgtll . 


P. (a.p.1 


P. (&P.) 


P. (8.P.) 


i^H 


Alstonfleld . . 


Nii. (O.I.) 






DiN»lvBd m IS«9. I>arid« 
added to Ashhonma and 
L«>k Unloni. 


Alton 


p. 


P. 


P. 


Set Hendtey. 


Altrincham. &<Buck- 










low. 












m. (Q,L) 


R (B.P.) 


R. {S,P.) 


tncorporation dissolred b| 
ISSB Slid bffiird of gnardii^ 




p. 


P. 


P. 




AiDMborj , 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Amptbill . 


p. 


P. 


P. 


5« Wobom. 


Andover . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




AngUwy . 


T. 


H. 


P. 


Set Bolyhnd. 


Arand«l . 


SU. (O I.) 






DiwoIv»diBl8S9,andlDdQ<M> 

itt Eajt Preston Union. 


Asaph, SL . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


1 


' Sec the proviso to sec. 48 of tl,e Divided Psrisl.ca. etc.. Act 1878. A 
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UDton«,al«. 


BodoflUT. 


Ind at im. 


EBdflflHM. 


Notn. H 


A>b . . . . 


0. (O.L) 






DiseoWsd in 1868, .nd parl.hea ■ 
■dded to Fambam, Guild- ■ 
ford, u>d H&rtl>y Wiutuey ■ 
Umoiu. ■ 


AjhbouniB 


JV 


. 


P. 


P. 


Sa AUtoufitld. M 


A>hbj-d«-U-Zouch . 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




Ashford. East . 


P 




P. 


P. 




Asbford, Weat . 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




A«b ton 'Under- Lyne . 


T 




R. 


R. 




Astoa 


P 




P. 


P.T. 




Akh«n . . , 


P 




P. 


P. 


Sk Shn.sb<irT. ^^^^M 


Athontoiw 


P 




P. 


P. 


Ai: Bedworth. ^^^^1 


AucltlMd . 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




AiutBlI, Si. 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




Aibridga . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




AnoiDitei 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Aylesbury . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




AyMam . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Apgarth . . . 




P. 


P. 


ronnaiinlBflSontofparijiliM 
with tuo or thten other 

pKi.bM. 


Bainbiidg» 


fia, (0.1.) 






Dimolfad la ISflG. Sn Ays- 
gMth Union. 


Bskevell . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BalB . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




BflBbury . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






c. 


P. 


P. 




Bu^eC . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BwnalBy . . . 


Sii. 


B. 


R. 


Fomed iu 1819. In 1847 .11 
puishas wen nunigsd ander 
43 £311. 


BarasUplB 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T 




BuTTow-in - Fnmeiw 






R 


Formed in 1876. FDrmerlf 
partofUlverrtonUnioc. 


BuTow- u pon-Soar 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bortou Regis . 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Hamed "Clinon Unira" till 
1877. DiMolved in 1B04. 
PBTlflhee Added to Brirtol, 
ChippiDg Bodbary, *cd 
Thombuij Poor Uw Unions. 


B«rton-npon-Irwell . 




R. 


B. 


Formwi in 1849. Pormarly 
put of Chorllon Union. 


Barwlck in Elmet 


jva. (Q.I.) 






Diuolved in 1869. Puiahea 
ulded to Onat Oiuebiini, 
L«d»,Po>itrfn«t.T»di!«t«r. 
md WeUmrby Union.. 


Bosrord . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Basin gsloko 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Batb 




P. 


P. 


P. 




B.tUe 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BumiDflter 




P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BediilB . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Bodroid . 




P. 


P. 


P. 














ABbtOD. 
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Untoi»,«t«. 


IndotlMT. 


KQd or urn. 


SBtttlOM. 


HotM. 


BodwaUty . . 




P. 


P.T. 


Focmed in 1819. PWtDarii 


BBdWMib . 


ya. (a. I.) 






DiMoInd In 18S1. Bartate 
■ddid to Athantone. Fgl>. 
hUl. Hlncklar, iMttarwoO, 

Dnioati 


Bdtecd . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




BdllDghUD . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Bdpu . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Bwkhimpirtud . 


p. 


P. 


P. 






A-il. (D.) 


R.(XI) 


tR.(ap.) 


NatD«d "St OUvs'b UBioa* 


St. OUve'i Union). 








tmiMl. NowuiMdBa- 
nondiiT Pulah. a> ata 
St. Harr. RothsTbitK ■»! 
St. Mary Uagdln, B^ 

numdaay. 


BgrmoDilN7. St VLkj 


IfiL (8.P.) 






iDdaded In Bt. OlaTe'a Uote 


Hkgdalan Fuljli. 








(now railed Sttmmimt 
PHiah] in 1869. 


Bn-wiak-oii'Tirwd 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




B«thn>]QrMui . 


IfO. (B.P.} 


B. (8.P.) 


R. (8.P.) 






P. 


P.T, 


P.T. 




Kah«>t«r '. '. 


P. 


P 


P. 




Kdrforf . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bigglo'^ds 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Billerlctr . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Blll«d™ . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bingham , . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bitkenbead 




R. 


R. 


Formed in 1861. Fmnariy 
part of WirraU Unto.. 


Birmingham . 


Nil. iL.?.) 


R. (L.P.) 


B. (L.P.) 




Bishop Stortford 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Blaby 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Blackburn . 


xa. 


R 


R. 




Blandford . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BleaD 


p. 


P. 


P. 




BIoBbW . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Blything . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Bodmin . 


c. 


P. 


P. 




Bolton . . 


A'il. 


R. 


R. 




BooUb 


c. 


P. 


P. 




Boiaier« and Claydon . 


I P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Borton . 


1 P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BonghUin, Great. &i 










Tarvin. 












P. 


P. 


P. 




Bracklaj . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Brwlfleld . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bradford. Wills 


P.T. 


P.T, 


P.T. 




Bradford, Yorka 


T. (D.I 


R.(0.) 


I R. (S.P.) 


Parishea in Bradfanl Union 
united in 1897 with aaUia 
parishes in North BierUy 
Union to form ths Tawnahle 
of Bradford. For Poor La» 
purptnas ths area of thii 
townsMp IS named the Brad- 
ford Poor Law Union. 
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VDiaaM,lB. 


EadoflMT. 


andoTHTi. 


KndoflKOt 


KOtM. 1 


Braintree . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Su WUbuu. 1 


Bnimlsr. ' 


Nil. 


m. 


P.T. 


FoimBdlnlse!. Is 1S<7 aU ■ 
the parialia wera muuged ■ 
under 43 Elii, ■ 


Bt«npton. . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bmkaook 


P. 


p. 


P. 




Brentfori . 


C. 


R. 


a 




Brid«« . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bridgnid ud Oa*- 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




bridg.. 










Bridgnorth 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bridgw,tar . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BridliDgUm 


C. 


P. 


P. 




Bridport . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Brighlon . 


xa. (LP.) 


m. (LP.) 


Nil (LP.) 




BrintoD . 


AU(a.i.) 




... 


Diswlved lo 188B. PnrishM 
■dded toW.l»Lughom Union. 


Briitol . 


A'AtL.L) 


R(L.L) 


a (8.P.) 


FormBrly an incorporation, 
DOW a paiuh, uiil K* Barton 
Keg». 


Briiworth . 


P. 


P. 


p. 




Bromley . . . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Bronngrove 


P,T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bromyard . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Bucklow . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Kamed " Altrinoham Union" 
till ISSfi. 


BnUth . 


T. 


a 


a 




BuDtiDgford 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Bamley . 


yu. 


B. 


a 




Burton- upou-Tieat 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 




Bury 


NO. 


a 


a 




Bury St Edmandi . 


P- (L.L) 


p. (LL) 


IP. (8.P.) 


IncorporaUon till ISOfl. Now 
npanite parish under Poor 
Uw AmcmdmoDt Act. 


Ckiitor . 


P. 


P. 


p. 


5m Orlnuby. 


Cine 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






m.{B.p.) 


a (B.P.) 


a (B.P.) 




Cnmbridgo 


P- (D.) 


P.T. (D.) 


P.T.(S.P.) 


Paricbes nolted to form ono 
parish In 1900. 


CamBlford, 


c. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




CBnnock . 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 


Kamed "Pankxtdga Union" 
till 1877. 


Ouitarbory 


JW. (L.L) 


P- [LL) 


P. (B.P.) 


Incorporation till 1881. Then 
a union, now a parish. 


CrJiff , 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


5k Pontypridd. 


Ccdigu. . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Crlbl. . . . 


T. 


a 


a 




Cwlton . 


xa. (o.L) 






DiuolTod in 1869. Pariihes 
addtid to Rolbeck. Honslet, 
Laeda, Watberby, and 
WUrWal. Uuiona. 


Oamuthtu 


p. 


p. 


P. 




CunuTan 


xu. 


p. 


p. 




CMtle Wud 


p. 


p. 


p. 






P-T. 


P.T. 


PT. 




J 


H 
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UdI™., Mt 


BnrtonWT. 


indorisn. 


■nd of 1901. 


Notaa. 


Cataa 


h\L (Q.I.) 






DlMlrad m 1869. PkMm 
added to LuEMlar a^ 


CMtoo «lid Arraipton 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Omt . . 


P. 


p. 


P. 




Obiile, . . . 


P. 


p. 




DiuolTad In 1698. FkriahM 
added to Lawea Vaiim. 


ChBp«l-ea-ls-Prith . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Chvd 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Che^lB . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Obdnk . . . 


m. (B-p.) 


B. (B.P.) 


K (8.P.) 




CbslUmkun . 


P.T, 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Oheprtow . . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Chertur . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




OuiUr . 


SiL (L.I.) 


P.T. (U.) 


P.T. (D.) 


uulon formed in 1889. In 
1871 manj puiihea addad 
from Great BoughtM 
(TirvlD) and HawanlaD 

Unions. 


Cherterfleld 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




ChMtar-le-StrMt 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Cb«>terton 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




ChidiMter 


KU. (L.L) 


R.(L.L) 


B. (a.p.) 


■epinite puiah deolar«l la 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Chipping Norton 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Chipping Sodbuty 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


SM Barton R«gia. 


ChortBy . 


m. 


R. 


R 




Chorllon . 


Mi. 


R. 


R. 


Sae BartoB-upoD-lrwell. 


Chriatchnroh 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 




Chnnh StrettoB . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Cirenoarter 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 




Cleolmry Mortimer 


P. 


P. 


P. 














» JuoM, aerkenweU. 










CUfhm. a» fiHtoD 










Bt^ 










CUthana . . . 


JVit 


R. 


R. 




dim. 


p. 


P. 


P. 




raattmi 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Cocktrmouth 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T, 




Ooichester. 


P. (0.) 


P.T. (Tt.) 


P. rr.(8J.) 


Pariihe* (n union dbIM to ■ 
form ona pariah in 1807 ■ 


Colamb, St., M«jor . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


M 


CoDgleton . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Conw«y . 


T. 


P. 


P. 




CoDklwm. SMHaldei). 










h«*d. 










Carwan 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Coaford . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






IfO. (LI) 


R.(L.l) 


R(0.) 


onion formed in 1374. ■ 


Ctwibrwk . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Creiliton . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


PT. 


1 
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irnlnii,.la. 


iDdaflHT. 


■ndafun. 


jadoflM*. 


MotM. 


CriokboweU 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




CrfskUde ud WoottoD 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Buutt. 










Crordon . . . 


P. 


P. 


RT. 




CDckBeld . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Dwiington 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Dutford . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




DanntiT . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Df-pTOd. . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


AeQaUtcTOH. 


Dwbj . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T, 




Derlna . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




D««port. . . 


Na. (L.PO 


R (L.P.) 


B. (8.P.) 


Huned "Stoke Dmina 
P»rtoli"timeB8. DecUrtd 
Mpmlo ptruh nndor booid 
otgurdiuuinlSOO. 


Dnmbnrr. . . 


so. 


R. 


& 




DooklDg . . . 


p. 


P- 


P. 




Dolgdlj . . . 


T. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Dare. 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Dorking . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Dowr . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Dowoluuii. . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




DrBTton . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




IMffldd . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Ihxdtwicli . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Droiford . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Dodlej . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






T. 


P. 


P. 




Dnnmow . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Dnrtum . . . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




DonJey . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




XulDgtan. . . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




babifnrald 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 


awWertFlrli. 


BMtOrinirtMd . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




EMtPnaton 


0. (a.L) 


B.(n.) 


R-(D.) 


nDion ronnad In ISee. Tha 
iiDioa loolDded nearlr ill 
tha piTiihea in tba dinolnd 

elndtdthedtoolTtdAnudd 

Button. 


■MtlMbrd . . 


P. 


p. 


P. 




BMtry 


p. 


p. 


P. 






p. (8.P.) 


P.T. (S.P.) 


P.T. (8.P.) 




Eut Ward 


P. 


p. 


P. 




EcGleuU Blerlow 


C. 


R. 


B. 






su. 


R. 


B. 


SMHampatekd. 


KlhuD 


p. 


P. 


P. 




BU«anere . 


p. 


P. 


P. 


,;:« Whitchsnh {mat). 


Hj . . . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 
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.Vaaut,*B. 


KidtflM. 


Kidtfun. 


■DdoruM. 


BOlM. 


%pfaw ■ ■ ■ 


P. 


P. 


P. 




4Mm . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




kpi^ha . . 


P. 


P. 


p. 






P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




liMr . . , 


JTAff^) 


a(LX) 


E.(EF.) 


VniaBftirMdla Iff?. SMr 
.p.ridu 


5&^' * ■ 


P, 


P.T. 


P.T. 






a 


P.T. 


P.T. 




nnkui ' 


P. 


P. 


P. 




IMBldOB. . . 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 






a (U) 


... 


... 


DiMlTCd fat ISVBl Pi ill II 

•dd^ to Httttvr WfadMT 




JKL 


P. 


P. 


AiAA. 


rb*«ik«i . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




IMiDkv . . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




n^B, BMt and TMt. 


P.(LX) 


P. (LI.) 


P.dJ.) 




VoUAin . . . 


p.r. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


AtBtihma. 


Ponhn . . . 




P. 


P. 


Pormed la 1870; b IHT* 
h« of Am mUm ««■ 
■MuetdmATu Bb^ 


TM^faddd . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




wwi^srr . . 


p-(i*i.) 


P.(t.l) 


P.{U.) 






p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




rrmiu . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




rnUiHi . . . 


sra. (u.) 


R.<0.) 


R {8.P.) 


UdIod dinolT<^ in 1809 mad 
th< mpmtt pui«h.a of 

dsoland. 


rylde 


JVfl. 


B. 


B. 






p. 


P. 


P. 




OuM«« . . 


JVU. 


R. 


B. 






T. 


R 


H. 




OMrt^St, IntfaaKMt 


A^a. (B.P.) 


R.{SJ.) 


H. (S.P.) 




OMTgo, St, Hujovor 


iK(.(UP.) 






Inc1q<I«d In St. a«OTn'l 


Sqav.. 








Union In 1S70. 


0«>rg«, BL (Union) . 




jra. 


R. 


Formed In 1870 of pwidua 
/onnerly onder Lool 
Acta (St M«s«rt, Ws.!- 
ntiarter, (nd St Qtatga, 
HanoTer Bqnu*). 


0«^,et,th.Ml*tlr 


MB. (8.P.) 






Added to Ht S>Tionr'i Unkm 
(now cUIdd SooUiwHfc 
Union) in 18SS. 


a«niiuij,St . 


P. 


P." 


P. 




ailM, St.. C«mberwell. 










3k dunbgrwHll. 










011CS.RL, In the Fields, 


A-a. (LP.) 


B. (ap.) 


R. (8.P.) 




and Bt OeoiTii, 








in 1868. 












PtriihM) 
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DiUon»,«c 


■mJoflMT, 


Bndonan. 


Kadafint. 


Nol*«. 


Gbinford Brigg . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




OlBmUla , 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Glomop . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Gloiiceiit«r 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Godntona . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Goola 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Qama . 




P. 


P.T. 


Fonnod in IB6T. Forinarly 
part of Swanaea Union. 


Qnnthrun . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


See BcWoii and Grmtlum 
Ont- relief Unionp. 


Gnvmnd tad Bfllton 


P. 


P,T. 


P.T. 














TSTTIIL 










0»«t Piarion. Bee 










Prtnton, Orwt 










Great Yjirmontli. Stt 










Ysnnoutli. 










Graenwich 


SO. 


R. 


R. 


Set Woolwich. 


Grimsby . 






P.T. 


Fonnad In 1890. Pornierly 
part of Caiitor Union. 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


.SMAah. 


Guiltcroaa . 


P. 


P.T. 


... 


DiaaoWad in 1902. Pariah« 
addad to Dep»fade, Tbet- 
ford, Bod Waylimd Onions. 


GDiiboroogh . . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 


Stt Middlesbrough. 


Hiolne; . . . 


m. 


R 


a 




Htilsbui . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


See Waat Firla. 


Balibx . 


T. 


R 


B. 




HiOiitaid . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Haltwhhtla 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P.T 


P.T. 


P.T. 




H.n.nienmitb . 






R. (B.P.) 


Dwlared ft iepmte parish in 
1899. Formerly part of 
Falham Onion. 


Hampitfod 




B. (B,P.) 


B. (B-P.) 


Daclared a nparite pariah lo 
1S4S. Foniierly part of 




P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




HHtlapool . . 




P. 


P.T. 


Formed in IBBfl. Formerly 
part of Stockton Union. 


Hartley Wintnaj 


P. 


P. 


P. 


.Sec Aah and Faraboroogh. 




m. 


R. 


R 




Hastings . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




HalBald . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Havuit 


p. 


P. 


P. 






p. 


P. 


P. 




Hftwudan. . . 




P. 


P. 


Formed in 1863 of parishes 
fornierly part of Great 
Boughton (no* called 
Tarvin) Union. In 1871 
largely r«constract*d, many 

Cheater Union, and others 

added from Wreibam Union. ' 


H«r. . . . 


P. 


P. 


R 




_^^^^m 



Google 
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UnlODi, eta 


Bndofl**!. 


Endolim. 


BndcritOt. 


N^ 


HarfiBld . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Hudiogton 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Hwdl.y . . . 


C. (0.L) 






Di^nolved In 1B6B. PArieha 
idded to Altfln Md Peten- 
field Union«. 


Halnuley . 


m. 


P. 


P. 


Nsmed " Hflmilay Blackmoor 
Union- tUl 1887. Sm 
Kirkby Mooraide. 


e«l.too . . . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






p. 


p. 


P.T. 




Henuworth 




R. 


R. 


Fonned in ISSO. In IMT 
DBU-ly all tlie pariBhea vm 
oiMnged nnder 48 £]il. 


Hnidon . . . 


G 


R. 


R. 


So. WillMden. 


H«nl«7 . 


P, 


P. 


P. 




H«u<twd . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Hartford , 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Hertford . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




H«iham . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Hrghworth ud Swin- 










don. Sa Swindon 










■ad Highworth. 








■ 


Binckler . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Sk Bedwortli. ^" 


HiUhiD . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Holbudk . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Holbwk , . . 


[Townihip 
Elil. 0. 3.) 


R{U.) 


11.(0.) 


Union formed in ISSS. In 
1317 the Tonnship <A Uol- 
beck wu niuugvd undo 
4S Elli., Ibe other Town< 
abipi being Included in the 
Carlton IncorpoTatlon. 


Holbom . 


NU. 


R. 


B. 


5a James, St.. aerkenwell, 
and Lnke, SL, Middlesex. 




P. 


P. 


P. 






C. 


P.T. 


P. 




HolyhMul . . . 




R. 


P. 


Fonned in 1862. Framady 
part of Angleaey Union. 


Holywell . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Honiton . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Hoo . 


P. 


p. 


P. 




HoTDCuUe 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Honhun . 


P.T. 


P.T, 


P.T. 




Hougbton-le-Spring . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Howden , 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Home 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T, 




Hnddenfield 


m. 


R. 


R. 






p. 


P. 


P. 


Named "Hungerford Union" 


bnrr 








tai 18B6. 


Hnnalet . . . 


(Town^p 
under 43 

Elii. c. a.) 


R-[II-) 


R.(D.) 


In 1847 the Township of HoM- 
Ul waa managed nnder 48 
Eliz. Some otber pariahea in 
the union, which wu formed 
in 186B. were formerly In 
Carlton and Qrent Prerton 
Incorporation*. 




p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Hureley . . . 


p. 


'■ 


P. 
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lYBS, Bt, . . . 

Jtioei, St., ClerkeBwell 
J»mes,3t.,WMtinin3ter 



JV'V. (L.P.) 
-V,;, (LP.) 



] Holbom Union i 



Kelghlejr . 
Keadtl . 
EsniiDgton 



KBfDiham 

KiddsTminiter 
KingibridgB 
KingBclere . 
Kings Lynn 
Kings Morton 
KingiCoB-apon-Hull . 



lucorponUoD uonBlcted In 1S47 
nnd 1B71 of two nulled 
puiihea. In 1906 there 
was odI; onB parish, hut it 
wan styled an inoorporntion. 

Sre Freateigne. 

Forme.! in 1848. Konnerly 

part of Helmsley BUckmoar 

JHeloialey) UnloD. 
Formed in 1854. In 1S47 

nearly all the parishsa were 

manned under 43 El it. 
See PrBatoigiiP. 



Lancheater 
Langport . 
Lanneeston 
Ledbury 
Leeds 



The Leedit Cclon was fomied 
in 1869 nnd included the 
Tonnahlp of Leeds, anri also 
parisbe-S from Bamick in 
El met. Carltan, and Great 
Preaton Incorporation". 

Parishes in union united to 
I fonn one parinh in ISOS. 
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h» 



Uniont, Btt 


BodDtlHT. 


Bod of un, 


BndoriCH. 


Hot*.. 


Leigbton Bnn&rd 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


toWobnm. 


Le(»alDBt«r . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






Sil. (L.P.) 


R. {B.P.) 


R (a.p.} 




in pass lad] 1888. 


Lewea 


P. 


P. 


p. 


3n Ch.il«)r t^ Wot Tiria. 




C, 


R. 


a 


a» Woolwich. 


LeidsD and WinatrN . 


P. 


P. 


p. 


*.With«ii. 


Leyhnra . 


P. 


P. 


p. 




LiahBeld . 


P. 


P. 


p. 




Lincoln . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Linlon . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Liskutd . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






m. (LP.) 


R. (LP.) 


R. (L.P.) 




Llandilo F^ivr \ '. 


p. 


P. 


P. 






p. 


P. 


P. 




Lluielly . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




LlBUfylUn . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




LlMirwrt . . . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Loddon ind Clsveriag 


P. 


P. 


P. 




London, City of. 


m. 


R. 


R. 


Sit London. Eut. ind ImS^T 

WMt. 


London. E«it . 


NO. 






Diuolved In ISBS—parubu 
Rddtd to City of London 
Uniod. 


London, WBBt . . 


Nil. 






DisiMlTod in 1869-pMiihas 
■dded to Oily of London 
Union. 


Long Aflhton . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


N.med " Bedmuuilfflr Union ■' 
UU 1899. 


Longtown . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Longhborongh . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




LoDth 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P, 


P. 




Luke, St., Cbelaea. &« 










Chelsu. 










Luke, St, MiddlMM. 


2V.V, (L.P.) 






Addrf to Holborn Onion to 
I8BB. 


Lnnesdale . 




a 


R. 


Pormod In 18BB. In 1847 
about halt of thg pulsbM 
ware muiged nndsr 4S 


Lnton 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 


!kt Bedwortb. 


Lymington . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




HacclenBeld 


C. 


P.T. 


P.T, 




MMhjnlleth , 


T. 


P. 


P. 




Uftd^Uy . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




UudenbeiU . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 


Namid "Cookbam Dalan " 
tUl 1896. 




P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




MBlilon . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


S^ Witham. 


Himng . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




M«lroMbnry . 


P, 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Mklton 


P. 


P, 


P. 


Sm Malton and Norton Ont- 
Reliaf UnioDJf, 
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OntoM,rto. 


K»dori«7. 


En.o,.Sn. 


Eodofiwa, 


Note.. 




su. (D.) 


R. (S.P.) 


R. (B.P.) 


The Mfluclieeter Union naa 
diBsoived in 18B0 ; the 
Township of Manchester was 
declared a eeparale tO¥jn- 
ahip ; the other jiarishea in 
the anion vera iaclnded in 
the Preetxich Union. 


HutBfleld . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Hatgiret, St., and St. 


A-U.{UV.) 






Included Id St George's Union 










ia 1870. 


Market Boaworth 


P. 


P. 


P. 


Set B«l«'orth. 


Market Drsytou. 3« 










Drayton. 










Market Hnrborough . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Martin, St., in the 


A'tf. (a.p.) 






Added to Strwid Union In 


Fields. 








isas. 


M«tl«j . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Mary, St, and St. 










Andiuw, Whittlesey. 










Sm Whittlesey. 










Mary, St., Iillngtou. 










5m lallDgtau. 










Mary, St., Lamheth. 










Su Lambeth. 










Mary, 8t., Nsiclngtoii 


Xil. (LP.) 






Addfd to Bt. 3»rto«r-a Uidon 
(now 8outh*«-k Union) In 


Maty, St, RotherhiUia 


jvtf.(ap.) 






Added 'to St. Olave's Union 
(now Berinoodaej' Pariah) 


Marjlebone, St 


Nil. (LP.) 


B. (fl.P.) 


B. (8.P.) 


1887. 












Bermondsey. Set 




















Magdalen. 










Medway . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Melksl.am. .SmTto*- 










bridge «..dMelkrfian.. 










Melton Mowbray 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Here 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Merid^n . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




MerthyrTjdSl . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Set Pontypridd. 








R. 


Formed in 1876. Formerly 

Stockton, and Blokealey 
Unions. 


HIdhnnt . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


St» Sutton. 


Hildeaball 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




HUe End Old Tovu . 




B. (8.P.) 


B. (8.P) 


Declared nparate in 18G7. 
Formerly part of St«pney 


Milton . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Monmouth 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Montgomery and Pool 


m. (L.I) 






DiMolved in 1870. Parishes 




J 


■ 


L 


included in Forden Union. 
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UDionB, eto. 


End of INT. 


Badorm. 


SDdotigot. 


Nat«. 1 


M<MT«tb . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


■ 


Matford and Lothiog- 


m-cui.) 


B. (L.L) 


a (0.) 


Incorporalicn dissolved and 1 


Und . . . 








nnion formed in 1893. Smt 1 
Varmouth, Great. J 


Nantwlob . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Norberth . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Nutb 


P 




P. 


P.T. 




N«ot>, 8t 


P 




P. 


P. 




Newark . 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




Newbury . 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 




NewcssUe-in-Enilyo . 


P 




P. 


P. 




NBWC»atl6-UBder- Lyme 


P 




P. 


P. 






T 




B. 


B. 




Newent . 


P 




P. 


P. 




New Fonut 


P 




P.T. 


P.T. 














S» St. Mwy, Now- 










ington. 










New WiaohMter. &« 










Winohertar. 












P. 


P. 


P. 






P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Newport (BJop) 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Newport P»gnell 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Northillerton . 


T. 


P. 


P. 




Northampton . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




North AylBrfoid. Sw 










Strood. 










North Bierley , 




R. 


R. 


Formed In 1848. In 1817 
formed part of Bradford 
(Yorks) Union. Sa Brad- 
futd for change* in 1897. 


NorthlBKh 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Northwich 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




North WiWhford 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Norwich . 


A-a(L.i.) 


B. (LI.) 


B. (LP.) 


In 18B0 the parishes in the 
incorporation were onlW 
to form one parieb. 


Nottingham . . 


Special (U.) 


R.(D.) 


R. (8.P.) 


■Hie parishsB in the union were 
united to form one pariab 
in ISiig. &c alio RadfoM. 


NnneatoD . 


P.T. 


I'.T. 


P.T. 




Oakham . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




Olave, St. Su fier- 










mondwy. 










Oldham . 


mn. 


R. 


H. 




Ongar 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Omnkirk . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Oraett 


p. 


P. 


P.T. 




_ Oswestry . 


Kii. {L.L) 


P. (L.I.t 


P.T. (Ul.) 




? Oundle 


p. 


P. 


P. 


_ .n 


)m ^ 
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UnloM, Bit 


Bad of 1M!. 


andofim. 


BndoflMie. 


Nota. 


Ouwbnro, Gre»t 


A-;;. (0.1.) 


P- (0.) 


P. (TJ.) 


Unioa formed in 18S4. Sonx 
of the parishei iacladod in 
tha union were in 1847 
managed undsr 13 Etii.; and 
Kt Barwick in Elmet. 


Oxford . 


AV. (L.L) 


P.T. (LL) 


P.T. (L.I.) 






Sit. (S-P.) 


R. (B.P.) 


R. (8.P.) 




PanorsH. St. 


Special 
(LP.) 


R. (8.P.) 


R. (B.P.) 


1807. 


P.teler Briclge . 


ma. 


R. 


R. 




Patrington 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Pembrok* . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Pt^UiSlODC . 




II. 


K. 


Formed In 1846. lu 1S47 
certain of the parithei wen 
njsnaged uudcr 43 Elii,, 
olhe;r parishea formed p>rt 
of Wortley Union. 


PenkridgB. 5MCuinock 










Penrith . 


p. 


P, 


P. 




PeDiincQ . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Perebon . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Peterborougb . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




PetenBeld 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Set Hoadlsr. ^ 


PBlworli . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


See 8ntton. ^M 


Pb™, . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Pickeriii; . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 


^1 


Plomeagate 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Plymomh . 


Ma. (L.L) 


E.(L.L) 


R. (L.P.) 


Tbe parishes in the Iww. 
poration ware anlted ia 1898 
to form on« pari-h. 


FlymptOD, St Uary . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




PookliDgtoD 


T. 


P. 


P. 










B. 


Formed in 187B. FonoBrly 
part of Neath and Bwuuea 
UmonE. 

Formed in 1862. In 1847 


PontafrMt 




xa. 


P.T. 










abont tbnr-fiftbi of the 










pariihes were muuged 










under 43 EIli., others 










fonoed part of Barwick in 










Elmet and Great Piroton 














P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




PMtypridd . . 




P.T. 


P.T. 


Formed in 1382. Konnerly 
part of Cardiff and Mertbyr 
Tj'.lfll Unions 


Poole 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Poplar . . . 


A-il. 


R. 


R. 


[TLe name of thia Poor Law 
Union lflnow(1907) "Parish 


Portiaa I>Uiid. Sw 






















P- (tr.) 


P.T. (0.) 


tp. rr.t8.p. 


Named "Portaea Island 
Onion'" till 1800. wll«i th* 
parishee iu the nnioo wen 
united to form one parish. 
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BNeUSH rOOKLAW Foucr 



IMtM^tta. 


■^•flMT. 


iDdgr un. 


•amttfatn. 


ROtat 


Mtnpnr • • 


P. 


p. 


P. 




Ami . . . 


m. 


B. 


B. 




VMMiM. . . 


T. 


B. 




DiMlnd fn isn. IMAM 
iddud to Kinstoa aai 


TlMtM . . . 


JW 


B. 


B. 




PnrtDB, lut m 










■HtFMMW 










XM.i,OMt . . 


mLifkX) 






UwlTCd bi IMS. AB t«t 
(tar of th* pnWM «m 

TadcMtet UaioM, DM mA 

to Hontlet, LMdi, adby. 


FMMbh. . . 


... 


& 


B. 


PonMd In I860. HMrir afl 


PirinwH . . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




BmUM . . . 


jnt. 


B. 


... 


DtMOlT^lB 1880. POllkN 

■dd«dtoNotttaitfMBUi*a 
(bowPkUi). 


BMltal . . . 


P.tU.) 


p.(n.) 


ip.m(i.p.) 


FhUm Bidtod totem «M 
pulAinlMt. 


BiOralk . . . 


p. 


p. 


P.T. 




BMlh . . . 


p. 


F. 


P. 




Bdgito . . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 






T. 


R. 


P. 




Blchmond (Snmr) . 


a 


B. 


B. 






P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Blng«ood . . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Elpon . . . 


... 


P. 


P. 


Porm«d Id 1861 In 1847 
TMx\j aU ths puiiba «m 
mujiB^ under U Elta. 


Ittabridgt . . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Roobdido . . . 


JHL 


R. 


K 




Boohford . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




BMnh^ . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BomM7 Mwh . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




BonMT . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Boa. . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bothburr . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Bothtrhun 


C. 


B. 


E. 




BoUerfaltlKi. &«Hu7, 




















Bojiton . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




BnibT . . . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 


AfBedworOi. 


B^com . . . 


T. 


P. 


P. 




ItDthin 


P. 


P. 


P. 




B,.. . . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






m. (a.i) 


R (8.P.} 


B.(0.) 


Nsmod "Biddle«<»Ui witli 
1653. In 18G3 boHd of 
1891 ■ amon wu formed. 
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rnlon.,rto. 


BndoflHT. 


BndoflSTl. 


bdoflMt. 


MotM. 


SoddlBwoith-ithQuicli 










Sa SkdJlewortb. 










&>fr0D W>ldcD . . 


P. 


RT. 


P.T. 




SallbTd . . . 


Na. 


B. 


R 




S^botr (IncoTHir^ 


IfU. (L.L) 








tton). 








•ddtd to Alderbnr; (now 
Bmed Sdiiboiy) Union. 


SallibuTj (Union) . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Named "AMialiury Union" 
tiU 1895. See Stllibur; 


EbunlMd . . . 


P. (LI) 


P. to.) 


P. (D.) 


union formed in laiB. 


BkTioor'i, St. Stt 










BoathwMk. 














P. 


P. 




Sealcontea . 






P.T. 


P.T. 




EWbwBli . 




yk 


P. 


P. 




BadgtUeld. 






P. 


P. 




Selttlon . 






P. 


P. 




Selbj 






P. 


P. 


&< Prtrton, QrMt 


SetUd 






R 


R 










P. 


P. 




8h>n«iibu>T 






P. 


P. 




ShirdlDW . 






P. 


P. 




Shefflrfd . 




0. 


B. 


R 




Sheppej . 






P. 


P. 




Shtpton Malltt 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




ShsTbome . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Shiffud . 






P, 


P. 




Bhluton-on'Stour . 




P. 


P. 




Sbortditeh. SMLwn- 




















Shrewsbnry 


Mt{L.t) 


... 




DlMolTed tn 1S71. PRriilui 
>dd«d to Atchun Union. 


Skipton . 


T, 


R. 


R 




Sklflaagh . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Sle>rard . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




SnaUbuiKh . . 




P. 


P. 


Formed in IMS. Ona puidi 

Union, the other putdiei 
formed the Tunitead and 


BolibnU . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Southun . 




P. 


P. 


P.T. 








Ma. (LL) 


R(LL) 


R(L.L) 




South Molton 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




South Shields 




P.T. 


PT. 


P.T. 




Soatli StoDshuu 


P. 


P. 


P 




Southwark 


Ifit. 


R 


R 


Named Bt. BaTionr'i UnlOQ 
till 1901. Sm SU Hmt, 

NewlsgtoD. 


SonthweU . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




BpJding . 




P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




6pii.br . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Stafford . 




P 


P. 


P.T. 




Bt>in«i 




P. 


PT. 


P.T. 




Stcmfonl . 




P 


p. 


P. 
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Unions, stc 


^^,„. 


EododBJL 


Kodoeim. 


NOU. 












Stepney . . . 


ya. 


R. 


R. 


Sie HUe End Old Towa. 


Bt^DB . . . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Slookbridca 


p. 


P. 


P. 






A'U. 


R. 


R. 




Stockton . 


T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


See Hartlepool and HiddlM-. 

trough. 


Btoha DunereL Set 








Devooport. 










Stokuley . 


C. 


P. 


P. 


Set MiddleBbroagh. 


Btoke-npon-Treiit 


p.T.(a.p.i 


P.T. IB.P.) 


P. T T. (D.) 


Union formed In 1894. 


Stone 


p. 


P. 


P. 




StourbHdge 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Slow ... 


p. 


P. 


P. 




8to«.on-the-Wola . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Btnmd . . . 


yu. 


R. 


R. 


See Martin, St.. In the FUd> 
and Westminster. 


BtratforJ-on-Avon . 


p. 


P. 


P. 




8t»tloi. . . . 


c. 


P.T. 


P. 




Straod 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Named " North ArletfoA 
Union " Ull 1SS4. 


Stroud 


p. 


P. 


P. 






p 


P. 


P. 




Budburj . . . 




P.T. 


P.T, 




Sanderbod . . 


T. 


B. 


a 




Bntbai . . . 


0. (0.L) 






Diuolred In ISSB. Hort ol 
the paiiahia were added to 

Petworth Onion, the n- 
malnder were added to Ea*t 
Preston, Midhunt. Th»k«. 




P. 


P. 


p. 




Bwmnsra . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 






P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Nam»l "Highworth and 
Bwindon " till 1899. 






ya. 


p. 


Formed In iSSX Id 1847 
Baveral of the parUhes wan 
managed nnder 43 Elii. 
Othen w<:re itt Barwlclc-in- 
Elmet uid Great Pnetoo 
lacorporationa. 


Tunworth. , . 


P. 


p. 


P. 




TuTin . . . 


T, 


p. 


P. 


Named "Great Bongbton 
Union "tiH1871. Su alta 

Wyichuroh (Salop). 


Tionton , 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Taiutouk . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




TtMdala . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




T.ndriag . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P. 


P. 




■nitbarr . . . 


P. 


P. 


P.T. 




Tewkesbury 


1'. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




lluikebam 


1'. 


P. 


P. 


See Sutton. 


Thame 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




b mk 
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Dnioni, etc 


EndoflMT 


EudoflBTl. 


BndoflMe. 


KdU*. 


Tbsnet, Iile of . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Thetrord . 




P, 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Thingoe . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




TTdnk . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Thonu*at 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Thombury 




P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Sk BMton Regij. 


ThOTOt 




P. 


P. 


P. 




TbraiHtoii. 




P. 


P. 


P.T. 


■ 


Ticehurat . 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


J 


Tisbory . 




P. 


P. 


P. 


■ 


TiTOrton . 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


^ 






Nil. 


B. 


a 


I 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




TorriugtoD 




P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Totnea 




P. 


P. 


P. 




TowcMter . 




P. 


P. 


P. 




Toxtatb Puk 






R. 


B. 


Declimd a wpirate TowDBbip 










in 1B57. Fomfrty part of 










West Derby UnioD. 


Treg»raB . . . 


T. 


R. 


R. 




TrcnrbridgB ud Melk- 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


N*m«l Melkahuu Unioa till 


Bkam. 








18B8. 


Tniro 


C. 


P. 


P. 




Tmntead nod Hajiping 


P. (LI. J 






DiBBolved iu 1869. Piiri*he» 
included In SmiUburgh 
Uniou. 


TjumonUi 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Dckaald . . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




DlTtnton . 


C. 


R. 


R. 


Sa Biiron-iD'Fiunan 


Upptngh™ . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Upton-on-Severu 


P. 


P. 


P. 




UttoMter . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


^ 


UibridgB . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WakcBeld . 


NU. 


R. 


R. 


Sec PTMtoD, Onai. 


WilliugfoTil . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wnlutl 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




W&lsiDRhnin 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


See Briuton. 




NU. 


a 


R. 


Nuaed "Wutdanrortb ud 
Clapham Union " tUl ISOi. 


Wingford . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Wuitage . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wm 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WBreham imd PorbBck 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WamiiMter 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Waniugtoa 


T. 


R. 


R. 




Warwick . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Wstford . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Wnyland . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


See auiltCTOM. ^ 


Weardile . 


P. 


P. 


P. 






P. 


P. 


P. 


■ 


WelliDBtan (Siilop) . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WelliDgton (SoDi.) . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WeU* . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Welwyu . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wbiu 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


See idao Whitchurch (Salop). 
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Dnloi*, otc 


BirioflMr. 


Bnd 0(1871. 


Btuloligot. 


..... 


Weobley . 


p. 


P. 


p. 






p. 


p. 


p. 




WMtBromwich. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Woslbury-UQ-Sevam , 


p. 


P. 


P. 




Wwlburr «iid Whor- 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




irellsdawa. 










Went Derby 


mi. 


R. 


R. 


Ste To«*tU Park. 


West Fids 


P. 


P. 




Dissolved in 1893. Pufsbet 
added to Eastbourne. Uail- 
shiiD, BDd Levee Uaiou. 


West Hara 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Westbampnett . 


p. 


P. 


P. 


See Sutton. 


W«tmLL»t«r . 




R. 


R. 


Union fomed in 1868. Put 
mu foraiorly under Locd 
Act (June*, St., Wert- 

formerly ia Btranil Union. 


Wert Wftrd 


p. 


P. 


P. 




W»therb7 . . . 




R. 


R. 


Ponned In 1861. In 18i7 
about half the Parisbea wen 
muuged UDder 43 KUl — 


-" 








Sm aito Itarwick-in-Klmet 
ud Carlton. 


, W«7»onlli 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T, 




L Whufedda 




B. 


a 


Forme.1 Id 1881. In 1847 
about half the Pariahes vera 

Quaaeed nnder 18 EUl— 
Sm a/«) Carlton. 


1 WbMtuihDnt . 


p. 


P. 


p. 




1 Whitby . . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




1 Wbitchnrcb (HuiU) . 


p. 


P. 


p. 




^_ 


JVB. (LP.) 


ira-oj.) 


p. (V.) 


Union formed in 1863— Oom* 

formerly in Elltamere, Great 
Boiighlon (Tarvia). Naat- 
wlch, Warn and Wreiham 
UDiooa. 


P Wliitech-pel . 


sa. 


B. 


B. 






P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




WhittleMy . . 
' Wiean . . . 


P.(8.P.) 


P. {8.P.) 


P. IV.) 


Namad "Whlttle«y Pwtoh" 
or "United Pariahei of St 
Mary and St. Andrew, 
WhitOesay," till 1894. 
Union formed iQ 1894. 




SO. 


R. 


R. 




Wight, lale of . 


yu. (L.L) 


I R. (U.) 


P. (U.) 


Union formed in 1365. 


Wigton . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Willtisdea . 






R. {8.P.) 


Beparate Paristi declared tn 
1898. Fomerly put cf 
Hendon Union. 


waiiwn . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




WOtoo 


p. 


P.T 


P.T. 




Wimbonie mil Cna- 


p. 


P. 


P. 




bome. 










I WinMutoD 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




M .^^ri 



Google 
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Pd]™, flta. 


KBdotlMI. 


Kndofim. 


Bod of IMS. 


No.« 


Winchcomb . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wlnchertor . . 


P. 


P. 


P. 


Named Nam WinohMter Union 
till 1901. 


■Windflor . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Winalow . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wimdl 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Sit Birkenheo'l. 


Wisbeich . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Witham . 


P. 


P. 




Dissalved [d 1880. Parinhes 
sdilid bv BraintToe, Leiden 
and Winstree «.<! Maldon 
Unions, 


Witnej . . . 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Wobum . 


P. 


P.T. 




niuiolv«d in 18S9. Pariihea 
>4ded to AmpthiU and 
Leightnn Buiiord Unioni. 


Wokingham 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 






P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




il>m 












P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Woodbrtdge . . 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Woodstock 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Woolwich . . . 




B. 


B. 


Formed in 1B88, Formerly 
part of Green*ieh and 
Lewisham Unions. 


WoTCMtor. 


P. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Weirtwop . 


P. 


P. 


P. 




Wortltj . . . 


0. 


B. 


R. 


Set Penlsloiie. 


Wreiham . 


p. 


P. 


P- 


(Salop). 


Wyoomba . 


p. 


P.T. 


P.T. 




Tannouth, Great 


P.T. (8.P.) 


P.T. (ap.) 


P.IT. (D.) 


■' Parish" Ull I8B1. Union 
fomwdinisei, of lh« parish 
and of a parish which was 
fonnariy part of the Mutford 

tion. 


TmtU . 


p. 


p. 


P. 




York 


C. 


p 


P. 


Ste Blahopthorpo, Ewrick, 
Fla<ton and York Out-Bollef 
UnioDB. 


OdT-HIUIF TMOttB 










Bolvoir . 






P. 


Formed lo 1894 [Part of 
GroQlhain Union]. 


Biflhoplhorpa . . 






P.T. 


Formed in 1891 [Part ot York 
Unioni. 


Eacrick . 






P.T. 


Formed in 1894 [Part of York 

Unioni 
Formed iu 189* [Vvt of York 


FlnitOD . 






P.T. 










Onion]. 


OTUthan . 






P. 


Fonne.1 in 1894 [Part of 
Gmntham Union]. 


Keynaham 






P. 


Formed in 1895 {VwA of 
Keynnham Union]. 


- M 


■ 


■ 


■ 


^~* 
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Untoiu, etc 


BDdoIIHT. 


Kndgrun. 


BDdoClMM. 


Not«. 


OOT-BILHF UBIOHB— 

Ondd. 










Halton . 

Horton . . . 

Winnlejr . 

York 


... 




P, 
P. 

P. 
P.T. 


Formed in 18»i [Put t£ 

Hdtou UaioDl. 
Fom«l In 18B* [PMt «f 

M-ltoD Union]. 
Formed in ISBfi [Put of 

Kernifaam nnion]. 
Formed in 1894 [Put of ToA 

Union]. 



In the Unions and IncorporatioDB marked "C" in the talile, • 
regulation \o the following effect was in forc« at the end of 1847 : — 

"If any ahle-bodied male pauper shall appty to be set to work by 
the pariah, one-half at teaat of the relief which may be afforded 
to him or to hia family ehall be in kind." 



The following special regulationa wew in force at the end of 1 847 : — 
A^oKtngAam. — The Out^relief Rules contained in the early RegQlaliana 
Order were in epeciol teroiB. A suhsequeitt Order BUspended 
certain of those rules, and permitted outdoor relief to able- 
bodied paupers, to " be given, as far aa possible, in return for 
piecework." 
St PaiuToi. — ^The rules directed that " in the case of any able-bodied 
peraons the guardiane may, until accommodation can be obtained 
for the reception of such persons in the workhouse, give outdoor 
relief, oue-halT of which, at least, shall be in kind; hut such 
relief shall only be given in return for labour at taak work." 
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APPENDIX B' 

EXTEACT FHOM THE lONOHITY REPORT FOR SCOTLAND, OIVINO 
TH> KKAS0N8 IN FAVOUR OF THE COMPLETE SUPER- 
SESSION OF THE POOR LAW 



We realise that the foregoiDg recommeuclationa amount to the complete 
supersesaioQ of the Poor Law, and, indeed, to iU abolition- In ite stead, 
we propose merely an adequate enlargement of the work already under- 
taken bj the various eiietii^ public autboritiee for the prevention of 
destitution — for the prevention of the destitution due to neglected child- 
hood bj the Local Education Authority ; for the prevention of the 
destitution due to preventable sickneas, neglected infancy, or uncared-for 
infinnitj by the Local Health Authority ; for the prevention cf the 
destitution due to mental defectiveuesB by the Local Lunacy Authority ; 
for the prevention of the destitution of Old Age by the Local Pension 
Authority ; and for the prevention of the destitution due to unemploy- 
ment by the new National Authority of which the beginning is seen in 
the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, We recommend, in fact, that the 
community should cease to maintain a special organ for the mere relief of 
destitution, however caused ; and should make euch relief aa must be 
given merely incidental to the deliberate prevention of destitution, to 
which it has, by the creation of public authoritiea dealing with the 
several causes of destitution, already set its hand. We now proceed to 
summarise the main reasons for so radical a change of attitude towards 
the problem of poverty, and incidentally to answer the more important 
objections that have b^n made to it. 

Tht Pntent Overlap and Jhiplieation of Services in Retpecl of all Sectimii 
of the DestituU 

The first reason for diapensing with any special Authority for the 
relief of destitution as such is a practical one. The work of the Poor 
Law Authority has to-day been largely superceded, in every branch of 
its duties, by the activities of the newer forms of Local Government. We 

' Tbe Report of tbe Royal Commiesion on tba Poor Ixw, etc., rel&ting to 
BcolUnd la isaued aa Cd. 4922, pric* 2/8. The itinonly Report /or Scotland is 
pablished tepsrately by tUe Scottiali Natlonsl Committee to Promote the Ereak-up 
DFthe Poor Lkv (160 Hope Street, Olugaw), price Sd. net. 
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have slreadj described, in our proposal for the inatitution of a Common 
Rei^iiter of Public AsdBlance, and the appointment of a RegiBtrtir, tlie 
beginnings in Scotland of the eame costly overlap of Bervicea and 
duplication of work which have, in England, already reached extraF^nnt 
proportioiu. Thus, whereaa in 1S45, and for some years afterwards, all 
the pnblic swRtance afforded to the Kick poor waa included in iJie Poor 
Lav adffliniatratiou, there haa gradually been bnllt up, out of the rates, 
a second medical service, the Public Health department of the County or 
BurgH, This Public Health Department — in the Highlands, in the 
Hebrides, and in some of the rural districta still only rudimentary — haa, 
in the lai^e towns, already its ovn series of hospitals in which the sick 
poor are maintained as well as treated, entirely free of charge, yet 
without being paupers. To the long list of diseases already treated tn 
these municipal huapitals, there has now been added phlbiaia, an illnesa 
which accounts for a large proportion of the sick at present dealt with by 
the Poor Law Authorities. With regard to the children, we see, more or 
less computing with the Poor Law for their care, on the one hand the 
Industrial Schools so largely maintained out of the rates and taxes, and 
DU the other the School Boards with the new powers conferred on them 
by the Education (Scotland) Act of 1908 in connection with the proviiion 
of meals and medical inspection. With regard to the aged, we have 
since 1S08 in every County and Burgh a Local Pension Committee 
awarding domiciliary pensions to no fewer than 70,000 persons over 70, 
or more than treble the number of aged persons raaintaiue*! by the Parish 
Councils as Poor Law Authorities, many, indeed, having been aaved from 
the pauper rolL The removal of the pauper disqualification for a national 
pension, which has been definitely announced as a subject for legislation 
in 1910, will make the overlap still more remarkable. With regard to 
all the persons certifiable as of unsound mind we have the District Boatde 
of Lunacy providing asylums for some, whilst the Parish Councils still 
deal with othere in the Poorhouses, as they do with the uncertified 
imbeciles, epileptics, and feeble-minded. Finally, with regard to the 
able-bodied men in dialreas, for whom the Scottish Poor Law profeese* 
not to provide (but nevertheless, as we see, in practice does so as mnch 
as the English Poor Law), we find growing up in a score of town^ 
comprising half the population of Scotland, an organised system cj 
public assistance of one kind or another, under the Distress Comraitteea 
esUbliahed by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, We see, in 
town after town, the vagrants, for whom the Parish Council does not 
provide, relieved in one way or another by the Police. Thus, there ia 
not one section of the host of persona in Scotland who are without 
the necessaries of life, of whom the Parish Council, as the Poor Law 
Authority, is to-day left in undisturbed iKisseasion. For the cai'e of the 
children, the sick, the mentally defective, the aged, and ttie able-bodied 
unemployed, Parliament has set Up, in Scotland as in England, specialised 
public authorities which deal with the pour, not on account of their 
destitution, bat in respect of the cause or character of r.heir need. 

Fortunately, the overlap and confusion caused by these rival services 
and competing Local Authorities have in Scotland not yet gone far. It 
is (till poaaible to prevent a waste of expenditure and a confusion of 
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functiona that will certainly increase if the growing overlap is not stopped. 
To UB there teeniB to be but two lines of refoTin, We niBy, on the one 
band, hbIi Parliament to arrest the CTer-increasiug activities of the LoiuJ 
Hrallh Antbtirities, stop the provifiioD of more isolation hospilals, check 
the Health Visitors and the crusade gainst infantile mortality, rescind 
the recent order of the Local Oovemnicnt Board annexing to iheir sphere 
the whole range of tnbercutosis, and remit all the sick poor once more to 
the Parish Council and i(a Poorhouse. We may propose to repeal the 
Unemployed Workmen Act and the Old Age Pensions Act, and thrust 
back the unemployed workmen and the aged into the Poor Law. We 
may recommend the withdrawal of the new powers given to the School 
Boards in connection with medical ioKpection and school meals for 
bnngry children. We may, in fact, propose to revert to the position in 
lB4fi, when there was everywhere one Local Authority, and one Local 
Authority only, to give public assistance to the necessitous poor. We do 
not think such a course either desirable or politically practicable. We 
do not believe that any Minister of the Crown will have the hardihood 
to propose it ; we do not believe that Scottish public opinion will 
tolerate it ; we do not believe that any House of Commons will agree 
to it 

The other alternative seems to us to be, not to reverse bnt to con- 
tinue the evolution that has been going on in Local Qovemment, in 
Scotland as in England. Instead of seeking to curtail the work with 
regard to children, the sick, the mentally defective, the aged and the 
able-boOieii uueniployed, wbich la dow being undertaken by tbe Local 
Education Authorities, the Local Health Authorities, the Local Lunacy 
Authorities, the Local Pension Authorities, and the I/wal Unemployment 
Authorities, what we recommend is that the remainder of each of these 
sections of the poor who are still being looked after by tbe Poor Law 
Authorities should be transferred to the newer specialised Authorities 
that have been created. 

Just OS it is proposed, by tbe Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-minded, with tbe concurrence of practically all 
acquainted with the problem, to take the persons of unsound mind, 
inclu'ling the epileptic and the feeble-minded, quite "out of the Poor 
Law," and place them entirely in the hands of the Local Lunacy 
Anthority, so it is au^esled that all public care of the children of school 
age should be " taken out of the Poor Law " and transferred to the Local 
Education Authority ; that all public care of the sick and infirm 
(including the maternity cases, tbe infante under school age, and the aged 
requiring institutional care) should be " taken out of the Poor I<aw," and 
trnnKferred to the Local Health Authority ; and that all the aged who 
can and will live decently on their pensions should he "taken out of the 
Poor Law," and dealt with by the Pension Committee — the whole under 
the control and direction of the Parish School Board or the District 
Committee, or the County or Town Council as the case may be. There 
would then remain, out of all the pauper host, only the vagrants and 
the odds and ends of genuinely able-bodied men who find their way 
to the Poorhouse. For these who need help to find a situation if they 
are merely stranded by temporary unemployment, detention colonies if 
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they are idle or vicious, and physical and industrial training if they ItKre 
to be maintaine<] whilst waiting for a place, we recommend that there 
should be B new niithriFit;f of notional Kopt — the government department 
wliich ia already being set up under the Labonr Exchanges Act of 1909, 
and which should also take over the worlt of the Distress Committeea 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1901^. We recommend, there- 
fore, aa the only practicable means of preventing a wasteful and demoralising 
duplication of services, the complete abolition, not only of the PoorhooM, 
but also of the Poor Law itself. 

The EjjptAiencij of Prevrnting the Occurrence of Datitution, rath«r Ihan 
mrrely Relieving it after it has Occurred. 

What we propose is no mere change of names or of official machinery. 
We think the time has come when the nation should definitely adopt the 
principle of using all its powers to prevent the occvrrtrtce of destitution, 
instead of the principle of merely relieving it after it has occurred. 
Destitution, as we know, is a social disease, as destructive to the hettlth 
of the community aa phthisis ia ; quite as dangerous to the individiul 
attacked, once it has gained a firm hold, but fortunately as gradual aa 
phthisis in its attack. The Poor Law Authorities of Scotland have (ailed 
to prevent the occurrence of destituUon, or even to prevent pauperism, 
and have been, unable to provide what is required for the seveiil aeetione 
of persons under their char^, not because the Parish Councillors are 
mc9inpe(«iit or diehoawl, carslew ot corrupC, but because the; hsve beea 
set, not to Ibis ta^k at all, but merely to that of "relieving destitution." 
They do relieve destitution much more efficiently on the whole than ever 
before ; but we are not satislied, nor do we think that public opinion is 
now satisfied, with the spending in Scotland, year after year, more Uuui 
a million sterling in the relief of a destitution which never gets either 
prevented or cured. That the jtcUion note asla i> that men, tcomen, and 
fhUdren ihoiild, bif appropriale meaeune, be prevented from einMng to a eon- 
dition of dtelitution ; and that tveh at unaiiaidahhi fail into thai $taie shotiU 
be taken in hand vrith a view, not m«reJy to their reli^, but to their effeetval 
ewe. This is work which a Poor Law authority, by the very nature of 
its being, can never perform effectively. Any Poor Law authority, call it 
by what name you may, is necessarily confined to dealing with persons 
who are actually "destitute" or actually " in distress"; it cannot reach 
out to anticipate, at the incipient stage, what will, it not arrested in ita 
growth, eventually become destitution or distress. Similarly, a Poor 
Law authority must necessarily find its operations restricted to the 
period during which persons are "destitute" or "in distress," thoo^ 
it is precisely some disciplinary "after care" which may be needed 
to prevent a relapse. In short, except for the pmpote of alieviativg 
Tiumentary suffering (for which alone it was originally intended), the 
money spent in the relief of the destitute, begun only when they are 
destitute, and discontinued as soon as they cease to be destitute, is simply- 
wasted. If a hospital for the sick could, by the law of it« being, only 
admit cases when " gangrene " had already cet in, and had to disclurga 
them the very moment that the "fever" bad been reduced, it would 
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effect u few cnres of tht: sick as tlic Poorhouse does of the destitute, 
Tet no Poor Iaw Biithoritf, whatever its iifime, can, in its trentment of 
the diseaM of dettitntion, transcend the cori'CBponditig limit!*. 

If we wish to prevent the very occurrence of destitution, and effec- 
tively care it vhen it occurs, we must look to its causes. Now, deferring 
for the moment any question of hoinan fallibililj, or the " douUe dose 
of original sin," which most of us are apt to ascribe to those who snc- 
cumh in the struggle, the investigations of this Royal Commission reveal 
threa broad roads along one or other of which practically oil paupers 
come, namely ; (n) sickness, howsoever caused, (t) neglected infancy and 
neglected childhood, whoeoever may he in fault, and (c) nnemployment 
(including " under-em ploy men t "), by whatsoever occasicned. If we 
could prevent sickness, however caused, or effectiially treat it when it 
occurs ; if we could ensure that no child, whatever its parentage, went 
without what we may call the National Minimum of Nurture and 
Training ; and if we could provide that no able-bodied person was left 
to suffer from long-continuKl or chronic unemjiloyment, we should 
prevent at least nine-tenths of the destitution that now costs the Poor 
liw Authorities of Scotland more than a million per annum. To break 
up the Poor Law, and to transfer its several services to the Local 
Education, Health, Lunacy, and Pension Authorities, and to a national 
authority for the able-bodied, is to hand over the task of treating 
curatively the several sections of the destitute to autkoritia charged vnlli 
Iht jrrtixnlion of the ttveral oiuMl of daitilution from which those sections 
ore suffering. Thil means a systematic attempt to arrest each of the 
principal causes of eventual destitution at the very outset, in the most 
incipient stage of its attack, which is always an attack of an individual 
human being, not of the family as a whole. It is one person, at the 
onliet, who has the cough of incipient phthisis, not a whole family; 
though if no preventive force is brought to bear, destitution will 
eventually set in and the whole family will be on our hands. There may 
be in the family neglected infants, neglected children, or feeble-minded 
persons lacking proper care or control, who may not be technically 
destitute, who may even he dependents of able-bodied men in work, but 
who, if left uncared for, will inevitably become the destitute of subsequent 
yean. Hence it is vital that the Local Health Authority should be 
empowered and required to search out and ensure proper treatment for 
the incipient stages of all diseases. It is vital that the Lunacy Authority 
should he empowered and required to search ont and ensure proper 
care and control for all persons certifiable aa mentally defective, long 
before the family to which they belong is reduced to destitution. It is 
vital that the Local Education Authority should be empowered and 
required to search out and ensure, quite irresjiective of the family's 
destitution, whatever Parliament may prescribe na the National Minimum 
of nurture and training for all children, the neglect of which will other- 
wise bring these children, when they grow np, themselves to a state of 
destitution. It is becoming no lesc clear that some Authority — we sny a 
National Authority — must register and deal with the man who is 
unemployed, long before extended unemployment has demoralised him 
and reduced hta family to destitution. We wish to put the issue quite 
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clearly before the public. The "ysCematic campaigD for tba ^vtcdri 
of the occurrence of dcstitation that we propoBe— that the conmiunitj 
ghould undertake by grappliug with itn principal causes at the incipient 
stages, vihan, Wkj ar« ji*«( tejinMinj to affett ont or other metabert of a faimUy 
only, long before the family as a whole has aunk into the morasa of 
destitution — involves treating the individual loeniber who ie affect^ in 
respiect of the cause of his complaint, even before he is " disabled " or in 
pecuniary distress. It means a systematic searching out of incipient caaea, 
just as the Medical Officer of Health searches out infectious diseaae, or 
the School Attendance Officer searches out children who ate not on tlie 
school roll, even before application is made. 

At present, the Local Education Authorities, the Local Health 
Authorities, and the Local Lunacy Authorities only feebly and imperfectly 
grapple with their task of arresting the causes of deetitution in the child, 
the sick person, or the person of unsound mind, partly because they have 
only lately begun this part of their work, but principally because they 
have not been legally empowered and legally required to do it Moreover, 
they do not yet have forced on their attention, as they wonid if they had 
to maintain those who needed to be cured, the eiient to urhtch tkey fait to 
prevent. If the Health Committee knew that it would have eventually 
to maintain the sick men whom it allowed to sink gradually into phthiaia, 
as it has now practically to maintain persons who contract small'pox, it 
would look with a different eye upon the Medical Officer of Health's 
desire to "search out" every case of incipient phthisis whilst it is yet 
curable, to press upon the ignorant sufferer the best hygienic advice, and 
to do what is necessary in order to enable the insidious progress of the 
disease to be arrested. This does not entail that all diseases shall be 
treated free, any more llian the Public Health supervision of sanitation 
entails that bad landlords shall have their house drainage provided at tbe 
public cost. All the increased activity of the Public Heiilth authoritiea 
in searching out and treating sickness may coincide with a Byatematic 
enforcement of personal responsibility in respect to personal hygiene and 
with regard to the maintenance in health of dependents, which we, in 
fact, recommend. The break-up of the Poor Law implies, in short, not 
only the adoption of a systematic crusade against the several preventable 
causes of destitution, but also a far more effective enforcement of parental 
responsibility than is at present practicable. 

It may, however, be objected that there are, at any rate, the families 
to be dealt with which are now in a state of destitution ; and that, 
moreover, it must be anticipated, even with uniformly good administration 
of the preventive services, there will not be a few families who, as 
" missed cases," will have slipped into destitution, without having had 
their descent arrested by the preventive action above described. Wo 
think that each member of even such a family requires, for restoration, 
specialised treatment according to his or her need. The infant, the child 
of school age, the mentally defective, the sick, the infirm or incapacitated, 
the boy or girl above school age, and finally the able-bodied and able- 
minded adult, each requires that something different should be done for 
him or her, if that mdividv,^ is to be properly dealt with. The 
alternative, namely, to treat the family as a whole, means to place it in 
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the Oeneni Uixed PoorliuuBe, or merely to give it a dole of Outdoor 
Relief. This, iudeed, ia to-day the domimmC piactice ; and as such, has 
been coDdemned by Majority and Minority alike. It must, we think, be 
admitted that the several members of the family, with their very different 
Deeds, cannot be wisely treated without calling in the pubHc authorities 
specialising on those heads, such as the Kducation, Hculth, Lunacy, 
Pension, and Unemployment Authorities. This does not mean that the 
needs of the other members of the family will escape consideration. 
Assuming that the cause of the destitution in which the family is plunged 
ia the sickness of the breadwinner, and that th« other members of the 
facnily are all normal, the Health Authority will, if he thinks domiciliary 
treatment desirable, not only give the necessary medical attendance, and 
look after the whole family environment by its Health Visitor, but, if 
there is no income, will grant (subject to the statutory rules and the 
Council's own Bye-laws) ihe home aliment that is reqiiirite for the 
family maintenance. Would any one suggest that the Health Committee, 
with its Medical Officer and its Health Yisitor, should be excluded from 
this case, or that it should be precluded from ti'eatiog the case at home 
when the doctor reports that it can properly be so treated I If there is 
a mentally defective person in such a family, ought the Lunacy 
Authority to be kept out ! If there ore children of school age in it, is it 
wise to prevent the intervention of the Education Authority and its 
School Attendance Oihcer 7 We suggest that it is the business of the 
officers of the County or Town Council — in particular the Kegistrar of 
Piiblio ABsistauce whom we have proposed — to ee« (a) ttut these 
Authorities lio not overlap, and (6) that they are aU consulted as regards 
such membera of the family as come within their respective spheres of 
tfeotment. We see no need for any general Poor Law or "Public 
Assistance Committee " at all. 

Thus there are two main reasons for tlie Scheme of Reform that we 
propose. By breaking up the Poor Law into its component services, and 
transferring each of these to the organ of government wAicA ti already 
performing/ the tamt serwtM far the popidation at large, we (o) stop the 
present overlapping and confusion, (6) continue the evolution which has 
been silently goin^; on in Scotland for a whole generation, and (c) intro- 
duce a logical order into both Central and Local Qovernment. But the 
scheme has a far larger and deeper signiRcanco than any increase in 
administrative efficiency or any promotion of economy and simplicity in 
Local Government The reform that we advocate, by emphasioing every- 
where the Principle of Prevention, and especially by systematically search- 
ing out neglected infancy and childhood, preventable sickness, uncontrolled 
feeble- mindedness and uncared-for epilepsy, unwarded vagrancy and that 
hopeless worklessness that is so demoralising to mind and body, brings 
with it the sure and certain hope that we may, at no distant date, by 
patient and persistent effort on these lines, remove from our mtdst the 
intolerable infamy to a Christian and civilised Slate of the persiBlence of 
a maea of chronic destitution, spreading like a caucerous growth from one 
generation to another of oar fellow-citixens. 
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77« " Moral Fnctor " in Dettttittion 

Such being the groundB for our propouls, we have aougbt to weigU 
and appreciate tliu vurioiu ar^jumetite that can be urged agaioal them. 
The ino«b radical objection, and we infer the most deeply felt, against 
the SuperaeBsion of the Poor Law Authority by the »arionB apecioliaed 
and preventive Autboritiet that are already at work, seenu to be a coa- 
viction that, in proposing to treat the problem of destitution as one of 
Sickneaa or Mental Defect, of Infirmity or Old Age, of Unemployment 
or Neglected Childhood, we are ignoring the "moral factor," It is 
alleged that, among all paupers, notwithstanding the different roads by 
which they may have come to destitution, there is a certain moral taint ; 
and that, in view of the importance of properly treating tbia def«ct of 
character, all paupers, whatever their age or sex or physical or mental 
condition ought to be dealt with by an authority sptcialinng on this de/eet ; 
and this, it ia awrumed, ia what the Poor Law Authority ia, or should be 
made to become. In order that we may be quite sure that we are stating 
this objection fairly, we quote the exact words of the moat accomplished 
opponent of our proposals, Profesaor Bernard Bosanquet : — 

" The antagonism cannot be put too strongly. The Majority 
proceed upon the principle that where there is a failure of social 
self- maintenance in the sense above delined, there is a defect in the 
citizen character, or at least a grave danger to ito integrity ; ftdd 
that therefore eveiy cose of this kind raises a pmblem which is 
" moral," in the eense of affecting the whole capacity of Belf-nianage- 
ment, to begin with, in the person who lias failed, and secondarily, 
in the whole community so far as inSuenced by expectation &ad 
example. This relation to a man's whole capacity for self-manage- 
ment, his "moral," ia a diatiuctive feature, I take it, which separates 
the treatment required by the destitute or necessitoua from anything 
that can be offered to citizens who are maintaining themselves in a 
normal course of life." * 

In this cogent argument for the retention of the Category of the 
Destitute, and of one Authority, and one Authority only, for alt classes 
of destitute persona, we see two distinct and separate assumptions, one as 
to fact, and the other as to social expediency. We have first the anggestiou 
that, in all classes of persons who need maintenance at the hands of the 
State, there is, a« a matter of fact, a moral defect, common to the whole 
class, and r«)uiring specific treatment. Secondly, wo see creeping out 
from behind this suggestion, a further assumption as to the policy which 
ought to ba pursued by the Poor Law Authority. This Authority, which 
ia to have in its charge all the heterogeneous population of infants, children, 
sick and mentally defective persons, the aged and the infirm, the widows, 
the vagrants, and tlie unemployed, is to treat them, not with a single 
eye to what is best calcninted to turn them, or any of them, into efficient 
citizens, not even with a single eye to what will most successfully remedy 
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ihe "moral defect" which thef are assumed all to pOMMS, liut with the 
quite different object of wamiDg off or deterring, "by expectation and 
example," other personB for applying for like treatment. In other words, 
we must, by keeping all the different varieties of people who require State 
aid under one Authority, and under one that essuiues the existence of 
this "moral defect," retain for all alike, not only the "stigma of pauper- 
ism," but also a method of provision which will " deter " others from 
coming to be treated. As this is the only philosophical argument that 
we have encountered, by way of Jiislitication for the exiiteuce of one 
Authority, and one Authority only, to which the State should indis- 
criminately ooramit the care of the infants, the children of school age, the 
sick, the mentally defective, the aged and iulirm, the vagrants and the 
unemployed workmen in distress, it requires detailed examination. 

Iiet ua first examine the initial assumption that the miscellaneous 
multitude who, year by year, come on public funds for main ten atice, are, 
as a matter of fact, one and all, characterised by a particular moral defect 
— a feature bo uniforiu, so important, and so specific as to outweigh the 
differences between iufiuits and adults, the healthy and the sick, the sane 
and the mentally defective, the aged and the able-bodied ; and to require 
the aggregation of all of them together under a single Authority in each 
locality, which should specialise upon this common characteristic. We 
have, in the first place, to realise that two-fifths of all the paupers ore 
infante or children of school age ; that is to say, human beings rendered 
destitute, not by any action or inaction of their own, but through some- 
thing which has happened to their parents or guardians. An enormous 
proportion of these children are destitute merely because they are orphans. 
What rational ground have we for assuming, without enquiry, that these 
little ones are suffering from any " defect in the citizen character," or 
from any " moral " defect whatsoever ? Their fathers may well have had 
defects, for they have died ; though even with regard to them the more 
obvious inference would seem to be that they had physical defects or 
weaknesses ; and this, in view of the frequency of mere accident, cannot 
be deduced with any certainty, We can, at any rate, infer nothing as to 
the character of the mothers from the fact that the fathers have died. 
Moreover, even if we could make the assumption that the children of 
fathers who have died prematurely, or who from some other cause have 
left their offspring without property, necessarily inherited some weakness 
of character or specific moral defect, it does not seem to follow that the 
beat way of counteracting this inheritance would be to herd such children 
together, to segregate them apart from normal children, to brand them as 
paupers, and to commit them to the cai« of an Authority not specially 
concerned with dealing with children as children, but regarding children 
as only one variety of the pauper class. It seems clear that the real 
justification for keeping together all the infants and children whom the 
State has to niaiutaiii, and for excluding them fioni the care of the Local 
Education Authority, is not any consideration of what is likely to be 
best for such children — not even what is beat calculated to counteract 
any disadvantageous tendencies, that some of them may have inherited — 
but the second assumption to which we drew attention, namely, that it 
is expedient SO t« treat those whom the State must maintain that other 
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peraoiu will not, " hj expectation Bod exampie," be led to apply for 

aimikr treatment The argumeat, in short, ie really one for "fli V'n g tlie 
" atiguia of paupemm" to all the children that the State has ti 
not because this will make them grow op inlo efficient c 
perhaps, at the coat of injurionaly aflectiug their education tmd their 
character — but in order merely to prevent other children becoming 
chargeable. This policy of deRnitely "Poor Law treatment" for the 
Children of the State, the Scottish Parish Conncils, to their honour, have 
always repudiated. Bat if tliis policy of "Poor Law treatment" of the 
child ie repudiated — if the State ia really to aet itaelf to bring np the 
boya and girls whom it finda on its handa with a eingle eye to their 
development into efficieQl citizenB — why should the Stale not use for 
them the o^an which it haa fashioned for this very purpose ? ^Tliat 
ground is there for treating the child as a pauper at all, when the Local 
Education Authority stands there, in every parish, already authoriaei) by 
law to provide aU that is requiaite, and prepared to treat the child simply 
as a child 1 

Paaaing from the two-Aftha of the paupers who are infante or children, 
we have then to realise that something like another two-liftha of all 
those who, in Scotland, apply for maintenance are not merely " diasbled '' 
in the technical seoae, but are definitely Buffering from some specific 
disease or chronic infirmity of body, for which they have to lie medically 
treated. If the patient happens to be suffering from certain diaeaaes, 
which are specified in on ever-lengthening schedule, the argument about 
the "defect in the citizen character," and the "grave danger to ita 
integrity" is abandoned; the aick person ia then, by common consent, 
searched out, urged to accept State aid, freely maintained at the public 
expense, and-'what ia very significant to us in this argument — treated 
without the slightest pretence that he haa a moral defect, and without 
any idea of curing that defect, or avoiding the danger to his int^rity, but 
simply and solely with the object of restoring him at the earliest moment 
to physical health. Meanwhile the reepoosibte Authority ia at work 
effecting, by cleansing, diainfecting, draining, and improving the housing, 
the water-supply, and the general sanitation, altJirationa in the environment 
in which the disease haa occurred, in order to prevent its recurrence, 
either in that patient or in any one else. The patients of the Local 
Health Authority, though their numbers are growing day by day, the 
Majority Report leaves outside the "one Authority and only one 
Authority " which (u it is su(,'geated) ought to deal with all those for 
whom maintenance haa to be provided. Whilat we on the Poor Law 
Commission were deliberating, the Local Qovernment Board for Scotland 
added to thia class all the enormous number of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis.' In spite of the fact thut the more enterprising of tlis 
Pariah Councila are already beginning to provide extensively for phthiaia 
patients in their Poorhouaea, the work ia now to be undertaken by the 
Local Health Authorities. We note that the Majority Heport makes no 
protest against thta enormouB extension of the area of overlap between the 
3 seta of Authoritiea, and eipteasly assumes that, to the extent that 

> Cbcolar of 10th March, 1906, ot Locil QovenmieDl Board for Scotland. 
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tubercalosia prevsilB among the present pauper hoet, tho Poor Lav ia to 
be broken up, and its functions gradually taken over by ihe Local Health 
Authorities. Appareutlj it is admitted that, with regard to persons 
suffering from tnberculoaia in any of its fornu, we must give up the 
MBumption that they have some "defect in the cititen character," in 
common with the vagrants and the nnemployeil workmen ; or at any rate 
we mu9t give up any idea of treating them for this moral defect or grave 
danger Ut their integrity. 

What the public welTare requires is, as is now admitted, that these 
sick persona should be treated with a single eye to arresting the course 
of their disease, and restoring them as soon as possible to physical health. 
Moreover, oa sickness is plainly, to an undefined extent, the result of bad 
environment — of overcrowding, insanitation, unwholesome food, polluted 
water, or injurious conditions of employment — it is important that it 
should be in the hands of an authority officially cognisant of this environ- 
ment, and empowered to alter that which is producing the sickness. The 
question necessarily arises whether there is any ground for dealing with 
any neglected sick persons who need medical treatment, in any different 
way from that in which we have now decided to treat phthisis patients — 
whether we have any more ground for assuming the co-eiistence of a 
"defect in the citiien character" or "grave danger to its integrity," 
along with cancer, rheumatism, lead poisoning, hernia, or varicose veins, 
than along with pulmonary consumption^' whether, in fact, the State 
has any juitilicution for treating any sick person at all otherwise than 
with a single eye to ariesting their diseases and preventing theic 
in others— whether in the interests of the commuDity as a 
ire not bound to drop the idea of "deterring" the sick "by 
and example " from coming to be cured, and are not bound 
J put the whole function into the hands of the organ which 
the State has created for the prevention and treatment of disease, namely, 
the Local Health Authority ! 

When we turn to the ^ed, who make up the bulk of the remainder 
of the pauper host, the question of whether or not we can assume the 
universal existence of a "defect in the citizen character" or "grave 
danger to its integrity " becomes irrelevanL As there can, speaking 
practically, be no idea of improving the character of the aged, it ia 
difficult to see why it should be suggested that the worn-out men and 
women for whom the State has to provide, and whose moral defects 
cannot now be cured, should necessarily be merged with the persons 
whose assumed moral defects are still curable, and who are therefore to 
be placed under an Authority specialising on this business of treating the 
"defect in the citizen character " that always accompanies the need for 
State maintenance. In the case of the aged, in fact, the assumption that 
they should be placed under a Poor Law Authority with a view to 
remedying their assumed defects becomes hypocritical. In their case, it 
is clear, their retention in the class " pauper," and their rel^alion to the 
Poor Law Authority, is advocated, not for their own good. They are, it 
is suggested, to be accorded a treatment other than that which the Slate 
would otherwise afford to tbcra — that is to say, they are to suffer the 
stigma of pauperism — merely in order "by expectation and example" to 
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I from taking ardvanlsge in their uld ag« i 



^^^^H only, 



relieved from 

having to chaiaclerise, because by the paaaiug of the Old Age Petuiou 
Act of 1908, the comuunitj hss, even whilst we were deliberating, 
definitely declared against it. We see, therefore, no need whatcnever, 
now that there is In every County and Burgh a special Authority for the 
aged (the Local Penalon Committee), for relegating any aged persooA to 
the Poor Law Anthority. 

Of the non-ablebodied paupers — and it is for the non-sblebodied that 
the Scottish Poor Law lawfully provides — there remain only " tlie 
feeble-minded," and the epileptic, and the pereona of " unsound mind," 
who make up nearly one-fifth of the whole of Scottish pauperiam. 
Of this fifth, about two-tbirda are already under the adniiniatralive 
caje, not of tiu Poor Law Authority at all, bnt of the Local Lunacy 
Authority, whilst about one-third (including the epileptics, the uncertifitd 
imbeciles, and the merely feeble-mi iide<l) are still looked after by the 
Pariah Councils. AU these persona, we must admit, actually do have, 
co-existing with their pBU|>eri8m, a "defect in the citizen character," 
a mental weakness frequently " moral " in its nature, and one which is 
coming more and more to be regarded as susceptible to appropriAte 
treatment Hera then, if anywhere, one might think that there is 
ground for assigning these paupers to the Authority which is bj iti 
supporters assumed to specialiFie on the treatment of the specidc "defect 
in the citizen character," wliich is asserted to be co-extensive with the 
need for State maintenance. But the Royal Commission on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble-minded, after eihaustively eianuning the 
subject and concentrating its whole attention upon it, came to the 
conclusion tliat the Poor Law Authority was inherently unsuited for 
treating any kind of mentally defective person, and decided to recom- 
mend the removal of all such persons from the sphere of the Poor Law, 
and their being placed henceforth entirely in the hands of an Authority, 
the Local Lnnacy Authority, which had both the special knowledge and 
the special machinery fur treating tAe menial dtfectivenat that had bttn 
aelually proved to «cu(, rather than the hypothetical "defect in the citiien 
character" that their need of State maintenance is supposed to imply. 
Our colleagues who hare signed the Uajority Report, torn between 
their own assumption of the need for "one Authority and only one 
Authority" for all the destitute, and the very authoritative recom- 
niendations of the lymtemporary Royal Commission, have apparently 
been unable to come to any certain eoncluaion as to what they wish 
done with rei^ard to thia one-fifth of all the paupers. In the Majority 
Report for England and Wales, dated February 1809, our colleague* 
concurred with us in recommending the carrying out of the proposals 
of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded ; io desiring the transfer of all provision for the mentally 
defective to the Local Lunacy Authorities; in urging the removal from 
thia unfortunate class of the "stigma of pauperism," and in so far 
" breaking up the Poor Law," and departing from the idea of relegating all 
who needed State maintenance to "one Authority and one Autfaaritj 
only," which should ti«at them all for their uiumed common "defeat in 
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the citixen charaoter."' In the cbec of Ireland, where the lunatic 
uylome are at present entirclj outside the Poor Law, and their iomatea 
are not paupera, our colleagues, in their Majority Report, dated June 
1909, recommended exactly the opposite couree Trou) that which they 
propoaed for England and Wales. Instead of transferring the feeble- 
minded to the Local Lunacy Authority, they recommended tliat the 
Local Lunacy Authority should cease to exist as a separate Authority ; 
and that all the lunatics and lunatic asylums should be transferred, 
along with the unemployed workmen and the infectious sick, to the new 
Authority that they wiah to administer the Poor Law. When we come 
to Scotland, our colleagiiefi, in their Majority Report dated October 1909, 
nvuie no r«<n7imen(iittinu aa, the tuiJKt at all at to the Authority ; ^ and 
an therefore in the position of implicitly endorsing the itatut quo, which, 
as we have mentioned, is one of overlap between the Poor Law and 
Lunacy Authorities, each of which has under its administrative care a 
certain proportion of the tuuatice, idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, and 
feeble-minded for whom Scotland has to provide, and with regard to 
some of whom very inadequate provision is now made. We cannot 
agree to leave the matter in Uiis way. We do not see that the nature 
of lunacy or feeble- mindednesa differs in the three Kingdoms to such 
an extent as to warrant three dilfereut policies in its treatment. We 
think that the first mind of our colleagues was the best. We, like the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, see 
no reasou why lunatics should be treated as paupers any more than ai 
criininalB. We certainly Bee no reason why Scoltish lunatica and feeble- 
minded should remain paupers, when English lunatica and feeble-minded 
are to be relieved from this stigma. We, therefore, think that Scotland 
should see to it that the mentally defective of all grades are, at the 
earliest possible moment, wholly removed from the Poor Law and the 
Poor Law Authority, and placed entirely under the care of the special 
Lunacy Authority, which can deal with them with a single eye to the 
needs of their condition. 

' " With regard to this olsss, thdr oasB is fully dealt with in the Eleport of ths 
Royal Conimisaiou oa the Care and Caetral at thu FeebU-itiiiitlFiI. If, as we hope, 
the reooniineiulatioiu of that ComioiSKioii are cnrried into effect, a system of coDtraJ 
over the reeble-mlnded will be inltiutsd which will free the Poor Law Adutloiatnitloii 
hom one of Its greatest diScultiea. Meanwbile, we think th&t, u ■ provisional 
meotiiira, the Poor Lav Autboritiee shoald be given [lower to iletaia feeble- iDiniicd 
perwnu who come uniter their rare" (Uf^ority Report for England and Wales, 
Part IX. par. 151, Class 11. (a)). 

' We find merely a recommeadatioD that poweis of detention of unmarried 
mothera be given to the Poor l*w Aulhorlly. "Wo think that if they can be 
rosdiully ceitifieil as feeble-minded, they ahantd be detained by a jadicial wairunt 
aathori«ng anch detention, and we approve the recommemlatlons to that effect 
made by the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of Ihe Feeble-minded " 
(Mtioiitj Report for Scotlaad, Part in. ch. nil. lec 323). In a later section of the 
Report, in describing the cases In whiuh it is recommendeil thnt the Poor Lav 
Authority should eiercise powers of " detention or contlnuons treatment," ve read 
that " All feeble-minded persons, whether urmmrried mothers or othecs, should, -we 
think, be subject to complete control on the liuea laid down by tb« Cammiiuion on 
the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded."— ifriti, Part VII. ch. v. sea. 83. We 
can only infer that oar coUeagnes vlsh to retain these peciona in Scotland under the 
Poor Law Authority, and to continue to Include them as panpera. 
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We proceed now to consider the last section of all, tbe ■ 
bodied man or woman wicbout means, who liecomes deelituL« through not 
being in employment at w^ea. We tliiiik that it ia invidious and 
unwarranted to aBsiime that such unemployment is, in any particular 
eaae, wholly or even mainly the result of any " defect of the citizen 
character." We have been unable to retist the evidence that unemploy- 
ment, and even acute distress from unemployment, comes, as a matter of 
fact, to workmen of excellent skill and characUr. We have been much 
impressed, amid the heterogeneous crowd of "the unemployed," by the 
number of worthy and capable men who have found themselves thrown 
out of long-held situations by the baiikntptcy of their employers, bjr aome 
change of industrial process, by the invention of a new machine, or by 
the decay of particular industries. In these cases, as has been well 
broQght out by Mr. W. H. Bevaridge,! the very excellence of the work- 
man, by his long continuance iu the groove to which the employer has 
required him to fit, may have rendered him lew capable of obtaining 
another situation, and even kss able to Qll it when found. Notwith- 
standing the frequency of cases of this sort, it is, we think, clear that a 
majority of those who, in any given state of trade, come into distreaa 
through loog-oon tinned unemployment or chronic " under-employment,' 
are — with many individual exceptions — cither the leas strong or the leM 
fit, the less skilled or the less capable, the less responsible or the less 
rcgalar in tlicir industry of the wage-earning commimity. H«nce 
though it ia the relative defectiveness of the social environment (such as 
the lack of organisation of the Labour Market, or the anarchic Quctuationa 
of trade) that in the main determine the amount of Under- employment, 
or the degree to which Under-employment prevaila, at any given place 
and time, it is the relative defectivtrness of one wage-earner as compared 
with another that in the main determines upon which individuals the 
Unemployment or Under-employment will actually fall. This fact, 
though it does not relieve us from the necessity of providing for these 
individuals, aerves as a warning againat certain proposed methods of 
provision. Moreover, whilst persons cannot voluntarily become infanta ot 
children, or aged or mentally defective, in order to qualify for the providon 
which the State makes for these sections, and are not likely to make 
themselves acutely sick or permanently infirm in order to get mi^dically 
treated, even if this incidentally inchidea their maintenance, there is sn 
obvious danyer that the lower types of men will tend to become destitnt« 
through chronic unemployment, if " by expectation and eiainple " tbe} 
see any chance of maintenance without sustained effort, under conditions 
as pleasant to them as work at wages- Hence, in the cose of the able- 
bodied, it is true that the result of the State provision on the amoant 
and quality of productive effort, not only in the persons treated, but alao 
in all those who might " by expectation and example" be led to apply 
for treatment, becomes the paramount consideration. 

The auggpstion that " where there is a failure of social self-maintenanue 
. . . there is a defect in the citizen character, or at least a grave danger I 
to iu integrity," is, indeed, in any careful analysis, seen to be true, if at \ 

1 Vnemplo^menl, 1<)' W. H. Beveridge, lUOO, 
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all, of the able-bodied nud of tbe able-lxxlied only, It is exactly because 
we realiac the overwhelming importance to the chamcter of the com- 
munitj of etimulating, in all Bectiona of the able-bodied, the deeire ond 
faculty for wlf-mainte nance, that we urge the necessity of having an 
Authority dealing with the able-bodied, and with the able-budied only. 
It ia, we HUggest, juat becauie the Parish Council, oa a Poor Law 
Authority, ha« been required to be aimullaneoualy a Hospilal Authority 
for the sick, an Asylum Authority for the mentally defective, an Educa- 
tion Authority for the children, and a Peniion Authority for the aged, 
that it baa never been able to deal efficiently with the able-bodied. If 
it bad been able (o keep ita Poorhouae eicluaively for (he able-bodied 
— even for the able-bodied whom the medical officer felt obliged to 
certify oa temporarily disabled lest tbey should starve to death — it might, 
at any rate, by appropriate discipline, have atop])ed the Poorhouae from 
becoming a Tisible source of deterioration of the able-bodied inmates, 
The inference, therefore, that we draw from the argument as to the 
"moral factor" in deBtitntion, of which, in the case of tbe able-bodied, 
we recognise tbe full force, is that it is imperative that there should be, 
not one Authority for all persons needinj; public asaiatance, whatever 
Ibeir age, sex, or condition, but oat AKtharily for ail tht aduU ahU-hodUd 
perioni who are not specially certified as aick or permanently incapaci- 
tated, as mentally defective, or as having attained a specified limit of age. 
We regard the wise treatment of all euch adult able-bodied persons oa have 
to be maintained from public funda as being of Biich great difficulty and 
cumplezity oa to demand, not only that it should be the work of a Aiugh 
Authority apecialising on tbeir problem, hot also that this Authority 
iihould be one free from the influences of particular localities, and able to 
command the highest administrative Bkill that the nation can supply. 

There is an additional reason for not thrusting the able-bodied un- 
employed person into the hands of a new Poor Iaw Authority restricted 
to the function of relieving destitution. Up to the present, the Scottish 
Poor Law bos not included any provision whatsoever for the able-bodied, 
the only lawful method of relief from public fonds being that afforded 
by the Diatreas Committee under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 
1905, Hence the famous principle of the English Poor Law reform of 
1 834 — that the conditiou of the able-bodied pauper should always be 
less eligible than that of the lowest gnule of independent labourer — baa 
never tieen adopted by the adniinistralors of the Scottish Poor Law. 
To transfer, as is proposed by our colleagues in tbe Majority Report, the 
whole responaibility for the able-bodied unemployed from the Distress 
Committees to a new Poor Law, or, oa they say, Public Aseistance 
Authority, would, we think, inevitably tend to introduce into Scotland 
a principle which has, in England, proved a complete failure. We now 
Bee that tbe condition of the lowest grade of independent labourer — 
whether he is chronically " underemployed " like the whole class of 
dock and other casual labourers, or "sweated" like the home-working 
cbairmaker or alipper-maker — is so deplorably below the level of adeqnate 
subsistence that to make the lot of tbe pauper " leas eligible " means to 
reduce him below any acceptable standard of civilised existence. It has 
been found, in fact, impossible to give the pauper less food, less clothing, 
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lera rett and sleep, or leaa eligible housing occonnuodatiuu than tliat <if 
the lowest grade of independeul labourer without actually and obviously 
impairing hia physical health. Hence the alternative lisa lieea to cqu- 
ccuCrate the " leu eligibility " ou the Minditiotie of the pauper's menial 
life. However worlhy and innocent have been the able-bi)died applicanla 
for Poor Law relief, the policy of the English Poor Law liaa been to 
degrade them in their own eyea and in the eyee of the public, to exclude 
thein from citizenahip by deprlviog them (though not the convicted 
criminals) of the right to be placed on the electoral register ; to suhject 
them to hard labour of the moat inonotonouB and useleae character, such 
as etone-breafaing or corn-grinding, or even oakuai-picking ; to rabject 
them to the ihauieful promiEcuit; of the General Mixed Workhouse or 
the gaol-like severitiea of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse ; and thii 
"deterrent" treatment Iioa, by tlie very principles ot the Poor Law, hod 
to be meted out to all comers, whether or not they have been found, ai 
a matter of fact, to have any moral defect at all, Tliia "principle of 
less eligibility " has been, in fact, in the English Poor Law, a mere device 
for niechaDicnlly diminishing, " by expectation and example," able-bodied 
pauperism — meaning help from the Poor Rate. It has been found wholly- 
ineffective (and has, in<leed, stood in the way of the adaption of anything 
effective) for diminishing the able-bodied destitution which leads presently 
to paaperiem, as well as for striking' at the causes which bring men to 
this destitution. This policy of " less eligibility," into which any Poor 
Law Authority is only too apt to be driven in dealing wiUi the able- 
bodied, seeniB to ua eo futile and so barbftroiu iti iw inhumanity, and 
leads to such demoralising furms of parasitism on the labour of women 
and children, on bef^ng and vagrancy, and even on a cai'eer of crime, 
that we should regard its introduction into Scotland, by the new Public 
Assistance Authorities that our colleagues propose, as nothing less than ■ 
national disaster. 

We think that the time has come for the nation definitely to repudiate 
the policy of " deterring " persons who are destitute from coming under 
the care and control of the Stale ; and this equally when the destitute 
persons are able-bodied and when they are sick or mentally defective. 
We urge the deliberate adoption of the opposite principle of searching 
out those who are in any respect destitute, with a view to taking hold of 
their casc» at the earliest possible moment, when ihsy may still be curable, 
and ot enforcing on all able-bodied persons the obligation to maintain 
themselves and their dependants in health and efficiency. We consider 
that it is now possible to proceed with regard to unemployment on the 
same general lines as we proceed with regard to illiteracy in children and 
with regard to infectious disease. We recommend that, by the systematic 
enforcement of parental responsibility for the condition of all dependants 
by the Local Erlucation Authority and the Local Health Authority, and 
by the systematic suppression of niendieity and vagrancy by the Local 
Police Authority, every person who is not in a position to provide 
for his wife and children, or who wilfully or negligently abstains from 
doing so, should — whether or not he applies for assislance — stand revealed 
to the new Authority that we propose for dealing with the able-bodied. 
By an organised use of the National lAbonr Exctiange this Anthofity 
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Hrill be able to aieerlain vrbetlmt there are po^sibiliCiea of eniplojment 

fur such men, and where auch openingH are, and what is the kiod of 
traiuuig that thej require. IF Jeaort to the National Labour Exchaoge 
becomes general among employers, and if it is mode compulsory on those 
who take on hands for casual jobs, it will be possible for the Antboritf 
so to "dovetail" jobs and Beasonal occupations as to go far towards 
ensuring continuous emploTment for those who are taken on at all. 
There will remain tke persons who by thia very "detasualisation" of 
labour and suppression of chronic " under-employment " are squeezed out 
uf their present miserable partial earniogs. For these it must be the 
duty of the National Authority to provide, and, aa soon as possible, 
absorb them in productive industry. Fortunately there is at hand in the 
ditninution of boy labour by the increasing absorption of the boy's time 
in technical education, in the reduction of excessive hours of labour on 
railways, tramways, and onmibtises, and in the withdrawal of the mothers 
of young cbildren from the labour market when they are required, as a 
condition of their aliment, to devote tlieniselves to their family, together 
with the possibilities of development opened up by afforestation, etc., 
which we have elsewhere sufBcieotly described, more than enough oppor- 
tunities for the absorption of this temporary surplus. But the cyclical 
Quctuationa of trade, with the consequent waxing and waning of the 
a^regate demand of productive industry, must always be counted on ; 
and these cyclical fluctuations in demand for labour, as we have shown, 
can be counteracted, and the volume of wat;e-eaming employment in the 
country aa a whole mointaiued at soinething like a tonataot level, by b 
mere rearrangement over each decade, of the 0>ivemment works and 
orders that must in any case be executed within the decade, though not 
necessarily, oe at present, in equal instalments year by year. All this 
organised attempt ta prevent v,ixemipl(ysmenl, which we regard as the 
primary duty of the National Authority, though we have reason to 
believe tliat it can obviate the greater part of the involuntary lack of 
work from which eo many of the wage-earners now suffer, will not, of 
course, completely secure every individual workman in permanent 
employment. To provide for such coses we look, in the main, to a great 
extension of Trade Union insuisnce, rendered possible to many more in- 
dnetries than can yet organise "out of work benefit" by adequate sub- 
ventions from public funds on the lines of the well-known Ghent system. 
Finally, when ail this is done, the National Authority for the able-bodied 
will still have on its hands those who are for one reason or another unin- 
sured, and for whom, whether from their own faults or defects or not, 
the iJibDur Exchange fails to find a situation. But even these must not 
be deterred from coming under care and control, and must, in the public 
interest, not be kept at arm's length to degenerate or become demondiaed. 
For them the National Authority must provide maintenance, with 
adequate Home Aliment for their dependants, in the way that we have 
descrilied, and under the course of physical and industrial training best 
calculated to make them more lit than they now are for the work which 
the Labour Exchange will, sooner or later, be able to find for them. We 
see no reason for penal conditions, such as have prevailed in the English 
Able-b«Iied Test Workhouses, for any honest end willing man. Only 
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when a mui has been deflnitelj proved to be unwilltitg to work fOF t 
maintenaDce of himself and hie dependante, or pereista in recalcitrancf 
and rafuBa! to co-operate in liis own cure, need he be conimitled by the 
magistrates to a Detention Colony, there tn be treated in whatever way 
is found best adapted to i«medy tbe moral defect wUich be will then have 
been actually convicted of posaeeeing. 

To sum up, we hold it untrue and unwarranted to suggest that all 
those whom the Slate finds on ita hands as destitute — the infanta and 
children, tbe sick and the mentally defective, the aged and the unem- 
ployed able-bodied — have necessarily any moral taint or defect in common, 
for which they need all to be treated by a single Authority, or can pro- 
perly all be treated by such an authority, specialising on this presumed 
common attribute. We bold, on the contrary, that experience haa demon- 
strated that, although indlvidualEi in all sections of the destitute may be 
morally defective, and this in all sorts of different ways, the great mass 
of destitution is the direct and (given human nature as it is) almoat In- 
evitable result of the social environment in which the several sections 
have founil themselves ; and that it can, to a large and as yet undefined 
extent, be obviated if the cases are taken in time, and the euvironmeut 
appropriately changed. We suggest that the failure of the existing Poor 
l«w Authorities is due mainly to tbe fact that, as Poor Law Authorities, 
they are inherently incapuble of getting hold of the cases in time before 
destitution has set in, and that they are necessarily prevented, by their 
very nature as " Destitution Authorities," from changing the social 
environment which is bringing about the destitution, or from providing 
the new environment that is necessary, whether by way of treatment or 
by way of disciplinary supervision after actual treatment, either for the 
infants or for the children, for the sick or tor the mentally defective, for 
the aged and infirm or for the unemployed able-bodied. We consider 
that it is proved, by the expurience of the several specialised and pre- 
ventive Authorities that have been established for this purpose, that the 
arrest of the causes of destitution, and the necessary changes in the social 
environment, can be effected only by making each such Authority re- 
sponsible for its own special part of the work of prevention, and for 
providing the appropriate treatment for the particular section of persons 
in whom it may have failed to prevent destitution. We fully admit the 
importance of the "moral factor" in contributing to the production of 
some of the destitution in all the sections ; hut the moral defect is not 
always in the destitute person himself, and we hold that this " moral 
factor" can never be effectually dealt with, and can never be subjected to 
the disciplinary and reformatory treatment that it requires, until we give 
up assuming its existence where we have no actual proof, and until we 
are prepared to base such treatment solely upon the definite conviction, 
by judicial process, of particular individuals for particular offences. In 
no case, whether individually innocent or morally guilty, do we think 
that the destitute {>er«on should be refused treattitetit, or " deterred " from 
applying for it. On the contrary, we hold that every destitute person 
not under treatment is a menace to the commonweal ; and the public 
anthorities should therefore search out all such cases, sis if they were caau 
of typhus, and endeavour to get bold of them at the most incipient si 
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of the disease. And if we are oaked what we woald subatitute for the 
"deterrent" treatment of thu Poor Law, in order to protect the State 
from being eaten up by a multitude of applicanU for iU aid, we replj 
that in no case do we suggest the provisioa of maintenance, or of any 
form of public ossiBtatice, otherwise than in the guise of the most 
appropriate treatment for the actual disease or iufinnitj' or lack that the 
individual is demonstrated to be suffering from ; that thin treatment is 
not ttuceasarily gratuitous, efEcient provision being made for recovery of 
cost wherever there is ability to pay ; that such treatment is never un- 
conditional, and is from the very nature of the case disciplinary ; that it 
necessarily includes long-continued supervision, even after treatment ; and 
that co-operation in one's own cure, together with willingness to fulli! all 
parental, marital, aud personal obligations, opporlToaty to doing k being 
provided, will for the first time be really enforced, and if necessary en- 
forced, when other means have faUed, by commitment to a Detention 
Colony. 

jSumnury qf Oimelvnojii 
It is on all these grounds that we feel compelled to dissent from the 
recoaimendationH of the Majority Report in favour of setting up a new 
Destitution Authority, which should administer relief only at the jieriod 
of destitution, and which should have under its charge indiscriminately 
men, women, and children, the sick and the healthy, the infant aud the 
aged, the unemployed workman and the incorrigible vagrant We 
believe that the eBtablishment of mf auch general Deetitation Authority, 
under whatever designation, aud however selected or appointed, would 
inevitably lead to the perpetuation of the Qeneral Mixed Poorhouse, and 
the customary dole of Aliment or Outdoor Relief. We cannot but fear 
that such a proposal means the abandonment of any hope of pretKTUing 
the occumria of Unemployment and the gradual sinking into destitution 
that we see going on ; that it implies practically a despairing acquiescence 
in the daily manufacture of " uneniployables," and in the daily creation 
of new pauperism, which ta the disquieting feature of the time. We, on 
the contrary, believe that destitution can be prevented, and that it is the 
business of the Slate, in its national and local organisation, to take the 
steps necessary to prevent it. In this dissent we have confined ourselves 
to argument as to the general principle. We have not attempted to make 
definite and detailed recommendations as to bow the principle of break- 
ing up the Poor Law, and transferring iu several services to the specialised 
preventive Authorities, should be applied to the present machinery of 
admin ialration in Scotland. We do not feel qualified, for instance, to 
decide whether the care of the children can be beat entrusted wholly to 
the School Boards, or whether, with a view to an equalisation of the 
rates, this work might advantageously be shared in by the County Com- 
mittees of districts under the Education (Scotland) Act of 1908. We do 
not pretend to advise whether the District Boards of Lunacy, with the 
new duties with regard to the feeble- minded, and the complete discon- 
nection of all their work from the Poor Law recommended by the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, as well aa by 
ourselves, should or ebonld not be modified in constitution ; or whelhei 
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it might not be more a'ivftnlageoua for S<^ol1llIl(l, and moi'e calealated to 
relieve iU locul aduiiiiiatratiou from an onerous and nnequoll; distributed 
burden, if the whole work of providing for the montally defective were 
uiftde a national service and a national chiit^ With regard to the Local 
Health organiEntion, which has in some parts of Scotland to cope with 
great geo^jraphical difficulttea, we do not feel warranted in making an; 
definite recommeudation as to the constitutions, are&a, and powera of the 
present Health Authority in Burghs and Countiea respeciivelj. Nor do 
we think it necessarj to pronounce upon the qnestion of whether the 
National Department for the Able-bodied — with ila Labour Exchanges, 
it« help towards Insurance H);ainst Unemployment, its duty in regular^ 
ieing the seasonal trades and "decasualising" casual labour, its work in 
promoting the absorption of the surplus labourere who may be thu« 
squeezed out, tU attempts to regularise the aggregate national demand 
for labour, and its training establishments and Detention Colonies — should 
be separate and self-contained for Scotland, or whether it might not, like 
the Board of Trade and the Factory Inspection Department, more advan- 
tngeouslj form part of the wider organisation for the United Kingdom as 
a wholly. All these are administrative details to be detennined by thoee 
personally acquainted with Scottish Local Qovemment, and in accoiduioe 
with Scottish public opinion. We must content ourselves with eoggeat- 
ing that, if it is thought that the time has come when we need no longor 
rest satisfied with merely relieving destitution, but can start an efl" 
campaign for its prevention ; if it is felt that the children ought 
rescued from demoralisation and the sick from preTentable di» 
preventable suffering ; if it is desired to put an end to the demorslw 
and destruction of character now caused by Unemployment, and eapeetallf 
by Under-employment, then we must proceed generally upon the line* 
herein laid down. 

We therefore recommend : — 

1. That the Sc^iitish Poor Law be abolished, and in its stead an 
entirely different method of provision for those needing public aid be in- 
augurated, BO as to get rid of pauperism, both the name and the thing. 

2. That a systematic Crusade against Destitution in all its forms be 
set on foot ; against the destitution caused by Unemployment, the destitu- 
tion caused by Old Age, the destitution caused by Feeble- niitidedn ess and 
Lunacy, the destitution caused by Ill-health and Disease, and the destitu- 
tion caused by Neglected Infancy and Neglected Childhood. 

'i. That the Local Education Authority he empowered and nequired 
to search out all children of school age within its district who are destitute 
of proper nurture, and to secure to them a fitting upbringing. 

4. That the Local Health Authority be empowered and required to 
searclt out all sick persons within its district who are destitute of medical 
attendance, all iafanU destitute of proper nurture, and all infirm persona 
needing medical attendance and nursing, and to apply the appropriate 
treatment, either in the homes or in suitable institutions. 

5. That the Lunacy Authority be empowered and required to aearch 
out all feeble-minded and mentally defective persons destitute of proper 
care and control, and to make appropriate provision for them. 
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6. That the LockI Pcnaion Aatbority be empowered and required to 
warcb ont all penons within its dirtrict who are destitute from old ^e, 
and to provide Old Age Penuone for such of them as are able and willing 
to live decently thereon. 

7. That a new NaUonal Authority be empowered and required to 
search out all able-bodied persons destitute of employment ; to take the 
neceasarj steps both to diminish, as far as practicable, the social disease 
of Unemployment, and to supply proper maintenance and training for 
those who are nnemployed and unprovided for. 

6. That all these specialised and preventive Authorities be empowered 
and required to enforce, by counsel and warning, by the sustained pres- 
sure of public opinion, and where needed by process of law, the obliga- 
tion of ail able-bodied persons to maintain themselves and their fiunilies 
in due health and efficiency. 
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Chorley, 326 
ChorltoD, 163 ti., 163 i>., 

214 n., 249, 323, 326 
Chriatchurch, 326 
Church StrettoD, 326 
Cirenceater, 326 
Clapham. 33S 
Claveriag, 333 
Claydoo, 321 
Cleobury Uoitiaier, 323 
Clerkenwell, 326 
Clifton, 323, 326 
Clitheroe, 326 
Clnn, 826 
ClDttoD, 32B 
CockermoilCh, 326 
Colcheater, 34, 326 
Columb, St, 326 
Congleton, 326 
Conwajr, 326 
Cookhain, 137 n., 326, 332 



CornwaU, 70 
Corwon, 173, 326 
CoaFord, 326 
Coventrj. 326 
Cowhridge, 326 
Cowley, 1 12 n. 
Cranbome, 340 
Cranbrook, 326 
Cieditoa, 26 n., 326 
Criakhowell, 327 
Cricklado, 327 
Croydon, 217, 327 
Gackflflid, 327 

Dareutb, 224, 225 

Darlington, 1B2 i>.. 827 
DartTord, 327 
Daventry, 327 
Dapwade, 327, 329 
Durby, 327 




Devi; 



I, 327 



Devonport, 327, 338 
Dawabury, 327 
Docking, 327 
Dolgslly, 327 
DoDcastar, 327 
Dorchester, 327 
Dore, 327 
Dorking, 337 
Dover. 827 

Dombani, S27 
Drayton. 247 n., 327 
DcUBeld, 327 
Droltwleh, 327 
Draironi, 327 
Dadley, 827 
DolYerton, 827 
Dan mow, 327 
Dorham. 327 
Dnrsley, 337 

Eaaington, 327 
Eauingwold, 327 
Eastbourne, 327, 340 
East Orinatead. 3^7 
Baathampstead. 327 
Bast l>reaton, 322, 327, 31 
Eaflt Eetford, 827 
Easlry. 327 
Bast Stonehouw, 327 
Bast Ward, 327 
BccleshaU Bierlotv, 327 
Edmontan, 927, 32B 
Elham, 327 
Gllesniere, 327, 840 



Ely, £ 
Epplug, 323 



Erealiain, SO n., 114 m, 

32S 
Bister, 328 

Faith, St.. 328 
Falmouth, 328 
Farrhun, 328 
Faringdou, 328 
Farnborougb, 838, 339 
Faraham, 217 n., 323. 32S 
Faveraham, 233 »., 338 
Featiniog, 323 
Plaxton, 341 

FltgfT, East and West, 329 
Foleshill, 2S n., 324, 82S 
Forden, 328, 333 
Fordingbridgs, S2S 
Foreboe. 328 
ForeatGatt, 190, 194 
France. 132 
Freebridga Lynn, 328 
Frome,32a 
Fulham, 328. 329 
Fylde. 328 

Qainsbaroogh, 32B 
aaratang, 328 
Gateshead, 238 n., 328 
Oeorge, St. BlMmibory, 

328 
Oeorge, St., HanoTerSqnare. 

240, 328, 333 
George, St., In tlis Rnat, 

328 
Ooorge, 8t, the Martyr, 

828 
Geotge, St (Union), 828 
Oarmans. St, 840 n., 33S 
Oflrmany, 132 
Gilas, St. (Cambarwen) 

328 
(Hies, 8t, in tba Fields. 119, 

328 
Glanford Brig;, 32S 
GUndala, 241. 329 
Gloaaop. 829 
OloaoeMer, 829 
' GodstooB, 329 
Goole, 329 
Goaport, 322 
Gawer, 32S, 338 
Grantham, 249 n^ 329, 341 
Gravesend, 329 
Great Bougbton, S23, 339, 

840 
Great Onaehnrn. 323 
Great Preaton, 329. 330, 
331, 335, 337, 338, 339 
Great Yarmouth, 326, 334, 
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rtuaJtorJ, 323, 329 




Lexden, 332, 341 




Hunley, 330 


Uybuni, 333 






LichHdd, 832 




IDDS of Court, 322 


Lincoln, 832 


HKkney, 2ifl, 3S8 


Ipwich. 831 


LingHeld. 171 


H*dUigb, 171 


IreUnd, 118, 219 


Linton, 332 


H«il9liini, 329, 3<0 


Islington, 164 h,. 331 


Ijskeird, 333 


Uillhx. 329 


Iveii, St., 831 


Liverpool. 19, 66, 112 n.. 


Hsblud, 329 




120, 146 n., 217. 287. 333 


HaltnhiiUe, SSS 


James. St. (Clerkenwell), 


Uandilo Fawr, 332 


HsmblndoD, 329 


330, 331 


Llandovery, 332 


HinimBrsmith, 328, 82S 




Llanellj. 382 


HnmpiWid, 327, 329 


331, 340 


U«nfylliii, 382 


H«ppmg. 337, 336 


J-m^w. 177 n. 


Uuidloes. 334 






LluirwBt. 332 


HartlBmere, 329 


Keiglilay, 201, 247 n., 331 


l^dou, 332 


HBrUn|>ool, 329. 33S 


Kendd, 831 


Londoit, 14, 26, 34, 86, 91. 


Hartky Wlnlney, 217 ».. 




96-03,90, 108,112.116. 


323, 32S, 329 


Kent, 70 


118, 119, 120, 131, 122, 


Huliugclrn, 329 


Kent, Eut, 67, SO 


128, 127, 129, 188 n.. 


Hutiugs, 329 


Eetterldg, 331 


137 b., 139 7.., 140,146, 


HMflpM, 329 


Keyu8hani,831. 341, 342 


147 «.. 148, 161, 156, 


Hiiut, 329 


KiddBtminrter, 331 


169, 160, IBI. 183, 166, 


H.verfortwMt. 329 


King-bridgB. 331 


168, 169 n., 174 »., 178, 




KiDgnclere, 331 


186, 188 tt., 190, 192 n.. 


3*1 


Eingi Lynn, 831 


207 H., 208, 212 «.. 214. 


H.y, 329 


King! NoTtoD, 331 


216, 224. 226. 227,231, 


H»yaeld, 830 




233 »„ 236, 242, 243, 


Hoa-Ungton, 830 


Eingaton-oa-Th&inea, 217, 


264, 332 


HMdlej, 832, 330, 33B 


331 


Long Aihton, 823, 883 


Helinrter, 3» 


EUogWD, 831, 33fl 


LoDglotrn, m 


Helston, 330 


Kirkby Mooiside, 330. 831 


Utblngland, 334. 841 


Honiel HemptUxl, 330 


KirkdiJB, 112 n. 






KinTBaboroagh, 331 


LoDth, 382 


HeudoD, 330. 340 


Knighton, 331, 33(1 


Lndlow, 109IL.832 


Benley, 330 




LnkhSt. (CheUea), 832 


HiinrtMd, 330 


Uicdon, 170 


Lake, 3t (Middle«x), 330, 


Herefoni, 330 


Umbeth, 34, 212 n., 216 


332 


Hertfoni, 330 


»., 260, 882 




H8ibBni.247n.. 330 


Lampeter, 331 


Loton, 332 


Bigliworth. 330, 3S8 


Laucaahlra, BS n., SO il. 


Lolterworth. 324, 3S3 


Hinckley. S24, 330 


91, 92-94, 106, 129 «., 




HitchiD, 330 


138»., 142, Iflfl, 222 n. 




Holhtuh, 330 


Luieuter, 320, 331 


Muoleafleld, 832 


UDlliMk, 325. 880 




Machynlleth, 332 


HollK>rm 102, 108, 104 «., 


Uagporl, 881 


Madeley. 332 


109, 119. 158. 322, 830, 




Maidenhead, 326, 882 


331. 332 


LauadJtch. 833 


MBid*ton^ 332 


Hollingbourne. 330 


Ledbuty. 331 


Maldon, 28 n.. 832, 341 


Bolsworthy. 330 


Leed., 217 n.. 828. 326, 


Mailing, 832 


Holyheri 323. 330 


381. 336 




Holywell, 330 


Leek, 822, 831 


Mallon. 332. 842 


HoaitDn, 330 


Leicester, 113 «., 186 ».. 




Hoo, 330 


331 


105 f.., 108 n., 112 B., 




Leigh, 331 


11B R,, 119 n.. 120 H., 


Horshsm, S.W 


Uighton Biuianl, 332, 


124.141, 162. 153,183, 


Houghton le Spring, 330 


341 


1«8».. 176, 178, 214«-, 


Howden. 330 


Leominster. 333 


215. 217 n., 333, 338 


Home, 330 


Lwrnird, 8L (Shoredilch). 


MaimBeld, 333 


HufldunBeld, 330 


332 


Margwet, St-, 328, 333 




L«tteK, 326, 332, 340 


Margate, 108 «., 188 «., 


Hnn»l«t, 826, 330. 33fl 


LcHJshun, 832, 341 


241 n. 
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Hu-ket Bonorlh. S24. 333 


Northampton, 334 




Mwket Drayton, 333 


North AylMford, 334, 338 


Preacat:336 ^^H 


Market Huboroogh, 333 


North BietUy, 324, 334 


Preatetgne, 331. 886 ^^^1 


Uarlborough. 333 


NorthlMch, 334 


PreitoD, 336 ^^^H 


Minton Grran, 186 ». 


North Shield^ 177 n. 


PrMtwieh. S3 «., 21l^^^l 


HarUn. St, S33, 336 


Nortb Witohford, 834 


336 ^^^1 


Mu7, St. (IjliogtoD). 333 


Norton, 332, 842 


Purbeok, 339 ^^H 


Muy, St (Lambeth), 833 


Norwich, 26, «6, 109-111, 


Pwllheli, 336 ^^H 




129. 201, 834 




M.i7,St(Rotherhitbe),333 


Norwood, 44. 108 ». 


Radford. 334. 336 ^^H 


M«ry, St{Wliittl««jr). 383. 


Nottingham, 322, 834, 386, 


Ramabury, 330 ^^^H 


3*0 


342 


Blading, 336 ^^H 


U«7 Magdmkn, St, 824, 


Nuneaton, 26 »., 334 


Bedtuth, 221, 336 ^^H 


333 




R»th, 336 ^^H 


HHTlebDae.St.14Sn., 338 


Oakham, 834 


Beigato, 386 1 


Medway, 333 


OkahamptoD, 334 


Rhayader. 33S 


MBlkibam, 333, 339 


Olaxe, St. 212 n.. 324, 838, 


Richmond (Surrey), il7. 


MsltoD Mowbrmv, 338 


334 


386 


Mere, 333 


Old Gravel Una, 238 n. 




Ueriden, 333 


Oldham, 334 


Ringwood, 386 ^^M 


Mertbyr TydBl, 333, SSfi 


Ongar. 384 


RipoD. 336 ^^^H 


UlddlMborough, 328, 388, 


Ormekirk, 834 


Ruhridge, 336 ^^^H 


338 


Orwtt, 334 


Rochdale, 222 n., SSe ^^^H 


Mldhunt 833, 383 


Oawuitry, 334 


Rochford, 33S ^^^1 


HildubBll, 22fi, 333 


Oundle, 334 


Romford. 336 ^^^1 


Hlie End New Town, 333 




Romney Marab, 67, ZM^^^^ 


Mile End Old Town, 314 n., 


Oxfopl, 112.1., 885 


Ramsey. 336 '^^^1 


833, 838 




ttoaa, 336 ^^H 


MUtoD, S2S, 333 


Paddington, IIB », 886 


Rotbbary. 336 ^^H 


Hitchom. 127n. 


Pancraa, St, 322, BBS, 342 


Rotherhain, 336 ^^^H 




Pateley Bridge, 336 


Rotharhlthe, IJB n^ J^^^H 


Honmaiitb, 333 


Patrlngton, 336 


333, 336 ^^^H 


Montgomery. 328, 333 


Pembroke, 33S 


RottlQgdenn, 183 ». ^^H 


Morpeth, 334 








Peniatone, 336, 341 


Ragby, 324, 386 ^^H 


334, 341 


Peantb, 336 


Rnncoro. 336 ^^H 




Penzance, 336 


Ruthin. 336 ^^H 


NuitwlDb, 334, 840 


Pe^iho^^ 336 


Rye. 33S ^^H 


Nwbertb, 334 


Peterborough, 386 




He«th. 334, 835 


PBlersHfild, 330, 336 


saddieworth. 336. sar ^^H 


Heof», St, 334 


Petworth, 335, 338 


SalTron Walden, 837 ^^^H 


Hewark, 334 


pBWBey. 835 


Salford, 1U6 n, 12S ^^^H 


Newbury. 834 


Pickering, 386 


214 H.. 387 ^^^H 


NewcHtle in Emlyn, 334 




Salisbury, 32% 887 ^^^M 


Newcagtle-iiad«r-Lyme,334 


Plymouth, 28 *, 42 »., 


Samford, 337 ^^^M 




126 TV., 203 n., 335 


Saviour'! Street, S98. ^^^H 


B8 ».. 105 n.. 112-113 «., 


Plympton. 335 


^^^H 


114 n., 161 n., 168 «., 


Pocklington, 335 




21Gn.,220>i., 334 


PontadaWB, 334, 335, 338 


Scotland, 95. 114, a43'|^^H 


Neweat, 334 


PonUfract 323, 335, 336 


Seulcoatea, 337 "^^^H 


New Fomt, 334 


Pontypool, 336 


SedbBTKh. 337 ^^^| 


NewlutTeii, 334 


Pontypridd. 326, 833, 335 


Sedgcfield. 337 ^^^H 


Nawingtan, ]e2n., 334 


Pool, 328, 333 


Seisdon, 337 ^^^H 


Newmarket, 334 


Poole, 335 


Selby, 836, 387 ^^^| 




Poplar, 88*, 73, 121 n.. 


Settle, 337 ^^^H 


Newport (Sniop), 384 


12B, 142. 144 », 157, 




NBivpott Paenell, 334 


181-163, 164 *., 186 n,. 




Newton Abbot. 334 


16B.171, 178, 211 n.. 


Shardlow, 337 ^^^H 




232 «., 236. 236-237 n.. 


Sheffldd. 187 «.. 8S7 ^^^B 


334 


241,243.260, 336 


Sheppey, 337 ^^^^1 


Norrolk, 218 


Portaaa laland, 208 ».. 835 


Sheptoa MalUl, 887 ^^^H 


Northallerton, 884 

1 


Pwbunouth, 33S 


Sherborne, 337 ^^^H 
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ShUTDol, S37 


Teudrtug. 338 


W«t Bromwkh, 193 n., 340 


Shipston-oii-StDur, 337 


Tenteideii, 338 


WufctlJury, 340 




TBtbury. 333 


Wastbiu^--onSavBrn, 340 


BhreBsbniT. 323. 3S7 


Tewkesbury, 333 


Weet Derby, 216. 839, 340 




Thikobam. 838 


West Firle, 327, 329, 332, 


Bkipton, 337 


Thame, 338 


340 


Skirlttugh, 337 


Tbanet, Isle of, 33S 


West Ham. 225 n., 340 


SUaford, S37 


Thetford, 329, 338 


Weslhampnalt, 333, 840 




Thingoe, 339 




Bolibnll. 337 


Think, 339 


331, 338, 340 


SoQtbam, 337 


Thomas, 81., 339 


West War<l. 340 




Thorabnry. 323, 339 


Wetherby, 323, 826, 340 


South MoltoD, 337 


Tbomo. 839 


Weymouth. 340 


South Shialds, 837 


Thnipaton, 339 






Tlcehurat. 839 


Whealeuhurst, 3*0 


Soulhwu'k, 127 «., 162 n„ 


Tiabury, 339 


Whitby. 340 


32S, 333, 337 


Tiverton, 339 




Southwell. 337 




Wbltchurob (Salop), 327. 


Spalding, 337 


ToDbridge, 339 


334, 338, 839. 840, 341 


8pil8by, 337 


Tooting, 108 




Stafford, 337 


Torrington. 839 


171, aaO, 340 


Staines, 337 


Totoes, 338 


Whitehaven, 340 


Stamford. 337 


Towcflster, 339 


Whittlewy, 840 


aupney. 121 n., 161 »., 


ToiiBth, 217, 339, 310 


WborwBlhHlown, 340 


23a, 333, 333 


Tregaron, B3B 


Wigau, 330 


SteyoiDg. 338 


Trowbridge. 333, B3B 


Wight, Ule of. 340 


Stock briilge. 338 


Truro, 339 


Wiglon. 340 


Stockport, 338 


TuDBtead, 337. 339 


Willesden, 330, 340 


StocktOD. 32», 333. 338 


Tynamonth, 177 »., 339 


Willtton, 340 


Stoke Damerel. 327, 838 




Wiltou, 340 


Stokesla;, 333, 338 


UckBeld, 339 


WimlmrDu, 340 


Sloke-urOD-Trent, 338 


ITWentoQ, 323. 339 


Wincauton, 340 


Sloue, 338 


Uppingham, 339 


Wiucbcombe, 341 


BtoorbriOge, 838 


UpMn-on-Savem, 339 




Stow, 338 


Uttoieter, 339 


WindBOt. 341 


Stow -on-tbe- Wold, S38 


UibridgB. 339 


Winalow. 341 


Strind, 119 »„ 333, 338. 




Winatcee, 332, 341 


340 


Wakefield, 336. 339 


Wirral. 217 n. 324, 341 


Stratford -ou- Avon, 33S 




Wiabeaoh, 341 


StnttoD, 338 


Waliwll, 193 n., 339 


Withua. 325, 882, 341 


Strood, 333 


Waliringbam, 325. 3S9 


Witney, B41 


Stroud. 333 




Wobum. 322, 341 


Sturmioater, 838 


Wangford, 339 


Wokingham, 137 »., 341 


Sudbury, 388 


Wantage, 339 


Wolatanton. 341 


Suffolk, 225 


Ware, 339 


Wolverhampton, 841 


Surrey, North, 188 «. 


Waieham, 339 


Woodbridge 242»..341 


SU.SSBI. 70 


Warmmster. 339 


Woodatock. 841 


Button, 327. S33, 335, 333, 


Warmley, 331, 342 


Woolwich, 239 »., 329, 


340 


Wnrrington, 157. 38B 


832. 341 


Suttoa Courtney, 23 ». 


Warwidt, 339 


Wootton BaMett, 327 


SwafTham, 338 


Watford, 339 


Worcester, 341 


Swan«», 32S, 336, 388 


Wayland. 329. 339 


Worksop, 341 


Swindon. 330, 388 


Wear<lale, 839 


Wortley, 386, 8*1 


Swinton, 108 n., 112 n. 




Wroiham, 329, 340. 311 




Wellington (Salop), 889 


Wycombe. 341 


Tadoaatwf, 323, 839, 338 


WellingtOB (Som.), 339 




Tsraworth. 338 


Wells, 389 


YarmoDlb. 329, 834, 341 


Tarvin. 324. 328, 329, 338 


Wulwyn, 339 


Yeovil. 341 


Taunton, 338 


Wetu, 339, 340 


York, 192 n., 341, 342 


Tavistock, 338 


Weobley, 310 


YoTkshire,B9«^91.105»., 


TeevUla, 117 »., 838 


Wcslbourue, 310 


234, 3^2 
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Able-bodied, the, stteadance at cluwe a» 
condltloD or relief, SI ; not to 
allowed out to look for work, 80 ; bat 
so allowed, 200 : beer gnnled to, 2ii- 
247 ; clasalBcatioii of. 32-33 ; detention 
of, 2(18, 291 ; deliiiitloii or want of 
deflnltion of, *, U. 13, 16, 22-23, 
82, 51. 90, 100-101 ; diecriiiiiDitloa 
among, Z-t, SS9 ; diafinuchiieuient 
of^ 261 ; nndei Duress Committeea, 
260-262 ; emigratian of; 230 ; emt>loy- 
ment of, nndet Poor La*. i-B, 10, 28, 
74-75. 121, 133, 246 ; employment of, 
at wogea, 29, S3, 260-2SI ; raUiilieB 
of, 28, 1S8.1S9, 170-171, 184; in 
Farm ColDnleB, 2S0 ; in 1834 Report, 
3-6,11,13,236; Ina and Outs anioitg. 
28S ; ineligible for relief in HuotUiid. 
B:;, 356-361 ; indiutriiil and teforma- 
tory Inslitutiona for, 23G ; labour teat 
for, 36, 84. ISl, 156-1S8, 259-262; 
luDcbeOD alloired to, 246 ; nnder 
Majority Report, 376 ; Mancheatar 
rnlea a* to, 15! ; mental traiuer for, 
2S0, 266 ; migration or. 260 ; nndei 
Minority Report, 297 ; and Modiflrd 
W. T. Order, 168-15B. 170-171 ; 
non . resident rdlvr, G3 ; out. 
ntUf to, 4-8, 13. 15, 22-32, Bl, 54. 
83-87, 90-91, 130, 149, 152-168, 167, 
267-266, 260-202 i at Poplar, 260 ; 
power of Central Authority to regu- 
late, 12-13, 31 i and Principle of 
CumtiTB Treatment, 266 ; and Prin- 
ciple of Leas Eligibility, 8-11, SS-84, 
256-261 ; and Pnndpla of National 
Dnifonnity, 3-4, 88, BO-Bl, 267 ; re- 
lief in kind for. 39, 42, 43. ISO ; relief 
on loan, 11; in Scotland, 95, 361]- 
361 ; Test Workhonie for. I56-1S4. 
243, 368-369 ; women aa. 3. 16 ; and 
the workhouse, 6-6. 9-10, 32-33, 61, 
74-76. 83-86, SI. 121. 128, 134, 130, 
151, 164-160, 186, 236-236, 244-247, 
2G9-2GD, 262, 2U8. Bee abo Un- 
employed and VagranU 

Teat Workhonee, 169-164, 170, 

243, 368-369 



Aged and inBnn, 3, S-9,12, 61-53, 89 n^ 
128-130. 132, 148, 229-240,266, 271 ; 
definition of, 51. 62 ; grant of out- 
door relief to, 8-7. 8-9, 16, 18, 61-62, 
66 n., 84, 128-130, 131 n., 149-158, 
207, 229-236, 258, 262, 266 ; in 
workhouse, 56, SI, 71-72, 79, 84-86, 
134, 222, 236-240, 242, 243 ; separata 
buiiding for, B, 9, 62, 83, 86, ISl «., 
236, 258; emplojinent uf, 67. 74, 
237n.,246: diet of, 68, 69. 138,I39n., 
237 «- 240, 242 ; married couplet, 
aepatate accomiDodatlan for, in vrork- 
houie, 66-66. 81, 236 »., 238 ; applica- 
tion of workbouaa tent to, 62-53. 85- 
86. 160, 162, 229-230, 268 ; boarding 
out of, 232 n., 241 ; in trorkhonae of 

tnotber Unloa, 181 ; no naliout 

uniformity in treatment of, 84. 234, 
258; aUtiiticaor, 130-131 n., 2S3n., 
236 n. : Bill far eetabliahnjent of Dia- 
trict Inlirmariea for, 49. 62; for 
eelabllshment of Cottage Honiee for. 
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I, 281, 



Alcohol for paupen, 16. 68, 21B, 246-247 

Alcoholism, 304-306 
Allowance ayatem, 24. 87 
Almihonses for dekcrring egeil, 253 

Apprentices, obligation of honseboldero 

to receive, 17 
Apprentiteahip, 4, 8, 12, 17, 4S-46, 

113 n.. 200-203 ; to *es service. 17. 

202-203 ; payment of premiuma Ibr, 

46. 46, 60, 266 ; "oatdoor," 110 

orders. 46-46, 118 B. 

Aruold, Sir Arthur. 04 n. 

Aichrolt, Dr. P. F.. vi 

Assittaut Commiaaionera. See Onnnia- 

lionrra, Aaittant 
Aaaoclation for the Care of TubercnloaiB, 

217-218 n. 
— — for Improving the Condition of 

the Sick Poor, 119 

ot Poor Law Unions, 249 

Asylums for hauaelesa poor. 14. 35, 97 ; 
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tot iniuie, SO, S9 n. \ (or aiak, S9 ih, 

131 ; of Mstropolilui Aiyluma Board, 

for Idiobf, 331-22i 
Anbiu, Mr., 44, 108 ». 
Auditor, diullowKnce by. of toy> tor 

tick childrcQ, 189 ; or beer, 247 

Bagisnol, Mr., 221, 233 n., 234 n. 

BsiaBS. Hr., 117 ». 

Baker, Mr. T. flnrwick L, 98 «-. 100 n. 

Balfour, Mr. Gerald, 169 n. 

Bund of Hope, donatiuii liy guardians to 

ruuJ9 of, 190 
-Barraclc acbooU," 112, 114, ISfi, 268. 

See alio Sckoola, Fear Law 
Baatanly, reeommesdations of 1834 

EUport about, 7 
BerriDgtun. Ur., 203 
BaverklsB. Mr. W. H.. S58 
BUod, 128 IL, 184, Zil ; relief to, 18, 

60, 328-229 ; iustitutioDal treatm^ut 

at, 6, GO. 127 - 128, 227, 241 : ap- 

prentlceebip of, 4G, BO. See also 

CAiWren. D^eclivt 
"BLjokflyiitsTQ," lee 



ifEduc 



195 



of Guardiaua. See Guorrfiaiis 

of Trade, 202 

Boardlug-out, orders for, 130 ; decloroJ 

to be oiibloor relief, 232 n. See nlno 

Agtd, ChUdren. and [7n«iunif Mind, 

Pn->on»qf 

Committee. See OommiUet 

BaanU, Dinrict, 166, 168, 218 

BouD'pouailiiig, 75 

BoMQcgUBt, Mrs. B., 274 

BosanqueU Prof. B,, 280, 350 

Bo«eQ, Mr. .lohn, 132 n. 

Boyle, Mr. Conrtemy. 228 », 

Boya ianorkhouMa, SI, 66-67, 76. 110- 

111 ; at Nonrlcb Honiea, 110-111 ; 

worklDg bome for, at Keighley. 202 
Bridges. Dr. J. H., 13» »., 186 a. 
Bucbaiiao. Dr., 119 n. 
Bolklay, Mias M., ix 
BnUer, Mr. Cbarles, 95, 96 n., B9, 107 



241 n. 



..,217 n 



,G n.. 247 n., 250 n. 



kb 



Caiual Uboiirera, excluded from Lanra- 
(hlre relief works, 166 

— Poor Art (1882). 174 n.. 245 ». 

— wardx, 38, 35-36, 64, 80, 93-99, 
133, 163 n., 172, 173 n., 174 n. Sc« 
also rofrruiifi 

intTai Antbority, ertabltebiueat of, 2 ; 
regolationa made by, S, S, II. 12. 13, 



Ifi, 16, 17-18, 18-19, 21 i powon iJ. 

12, C4-.'iG, 89 rt. ; appmial 1^, of 
grant of outdoor relief to able-bodied, 

13, 29, 30. El, 43-44 ; of enudratJOD 
of poor peraoua, 19 ; of mairjed 
couples living togetber. 65. See tklao 
LoeaX OeveTiiTneiU Bvarti, Poor Lata 
JSoard, aad f'oor Lav Comnitiionerm 

Certlfled Schools Act (1862), 111 n. 

ChBdwick, Sir Edward. 282 

CfaDDiberlalo, Mr. Joseph, 164-165, 166, 
107, 168, 261 

Chauoe, Sir W., vi, vii, 253 n. 

Chaplain, workliouse, 77-78 

Cbsplin, Mr. Henry, 184 »., 199,281, 
232 n., 233, 238 

Charge and recover;, 7, 198 n., 29G, 
3S1, 363 

Chanty, function of, in Majority Beport, 
281-283; in the Minority lte]>ort, 807- 
311 1 to deal with hard cases. 4, 230 ; 
orerlapping of, 103 

Charity Organisation Society, 274, 2Si 

Chevalier, Uons. B., vi 

Ohildnu, classed as able-bodied, 90 «. ; 
adoption of, 196, 203-206, 368 ; ap- 
prentlceship of, 17. 45-46. 200.203, 
265 ; baptism of, 79 n. ; boarding 
out of, 30. 84, 114-115. 130, 184. 
I9ri.206, S27, 332 n, 241, 3GS ; in 
cortiried ccliooli, 203, 209 ; MiKiln, 
46. 226-227; deserted, 12 »., 142. 
195-196, 250-2&1, 268 ; detenUon of. 
204 n.. 268; education of. 7, 12-10, 
73. 82-83, 104-106, 109, 121 h., 146, 
180 n.. 191-19.1, 264-260 ; emignitJon 
of. 142, 250 ; fanning oat of, 44, 108, 
187 •>- ; illegittmate, 16, 196; im- 
becile, 224-238 ; In industrial nchools. 
261-262 ; institntionat provision for. 
83-86, 104, 103-114. 133 n., 1!!4,187- 
I9G, 203, 2S6. 258, 262-265 ; oph- 
thalmic. 189, 192 n.; oriihsn, 3, IStL. 
80, 83-84, 104-108. 114, 142-143, 
195-196, 260-361, 268; ont-relief to, 
18. 43-44, 179-188, 195-199. 203. 
206, 258, 26G ; puvnlal authority 
over, 268 : UDder psupor core, 12S n., 
183. 190 ; and Principle of Less Higi- 
IHIity, 109, 114, 146-149, 187. 193, 
200. 250. 261-262, 26G ; and Priaclple 
of Natiomd Uniformity, 258 ; ud 
relief on loan, 143, 2G3 ; rellgloiia 
teaching of, 16, 77-78, 191. 193, 204- 
205 ; on remand, 192 n. ; Bomaa 
Catholic, 241 ; school fees for, 14. 
104-106; ami stigma of pauperism. 
282 ; underfed at day scbool, 183- 
184, 253 ; in the workhonse, 7, 9, 
12-16, 43-4S, 71-72, 80, 82-88, 106- 
107. 112-113, 121 n., 133-134, 138, 
160, 177, 181-182, 185, 188-192. 196- 
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1S6, 224-2SS, 333, ti2-»Z. 269. i 

■Iso In/ant 
Children Act (1908), S12, 811 
Childrea'a Can Cammittees, 31l}-311 
Cliolor», 118, 11» 1.. ; i»HenW »iiff»ri 

rrom, not to be wJmiWed to wm 

faoiiae, 110 H. 
Christmas Daj. no extn din: 

OD, 6EI ; eitn aUowed, 70 
Chnrch Army, 171 

Circnlan of CentraJ Authority, 21, 22 
Clothing, as oatdoor relief, 35 n. , ICKln.; 

purchan or redemption or, by volun- 
tary agencies. 144 
Cod-lirer oil, supply of, 117 
Commission, RoyaL on Aged Poor, 231- 

232 ; on the Blind, olc.. 189 ; on the 

Feeble-minded, 312, 314, 345, SG4- 

355, 361 ; ot 18S2-1S31, 3-11, 2G7- 

263; of 1905-1909, 274-819 
Commiuloners, Ani^lant, 57. 147 
Committee, Departmental, on weighing 

rations, 349 ; on vagrancy, 174 
Farliamentary, ot 1838, 35, 37; 

of 1864, 97, 117-118-, of 1888, 174; 

of 1892, 167-168; o( 1900, 226 
of Privy Cooncil on Edncalion, 

107 n., lOB n. 
Committees, boarding-ont, 196-200 
Visiting, of Innatis asylum, 232, 

223, 224 
Visiting, of workhouse. 77, !2fi, 

23S, 244, 247-243 
—^ Women's, 189 
Common Poor Fund. See Utlropolitan 

CBmrnon Pour JHinrf 
Commons, Honse of, 148, 153 
Compnlfiion, 2/0-272 ; principle of. 263, 

2a7-2U8 : in Majority Beport, 276 
Constable may take children to vork- 

hon», 181 
Continuous treatment, 276 
Convict, emigrstioa of family of, 141 
Corbstt, Mr., 140 »., 145 n., 147 n., 

148, 16G n., 167 »., 158 n., 1G9, 

181 «., 162 B„ 176 n., 178, IBS, 186, 

188 71-, 261 
Corn-grinding, 75, 161 n., 246 
Cort of Minority Beport proposahi, 297- 

300 ; raoovery of, 294-2S6 
Cottage homes, 185-187, 226, 2G8, 201 
Cotton famine in Lancashire, 90 ii., 

91-93, lOfi, 142, 168 
Council* of Social Welfare, sphere of. 

under Minority Report, 311 
Conntry Holiday Fund, 310-31J 
Creed register, 77 

Criminal Lunatics Act (1838), 18 n. 
Cripples, 127-128, IMS 
Cnlley, Mr., ISO n., 158 n.. 177 »., 

229 n., 253 n. 
Cnrntlie treatment, 263-260, 269-272 ; 



piincipls of, 268-266 ; in M^iority 
Report, 276 
Custody of Children Act, 20S 

Davy, Mr., 181, 203, 233 b. 

Deaf and dumb. 18, 60, 127, 184, 241. 
See also ChiidTen, oifrcUtt 

Defectives, 50, 7l. 86, 127-128, 228- 
22S. Bee alto Bluid, Dtaf nnd Dumb, 
and Vhildren, Dtfrtiim 

mentally. See Vtumind Mind, 

Peramu of 

Denison's Act, 106.179 

DestitatioD, causes of, 300. 347 ; de6iil- 
tion of, ss reganls medical relief, 116, 
212 n. ; want of ediicslion a form ot, 
105 n. 

authority, plea foi, in Majority 

Eteport, 278-281 ; necessity tor. In 
1834, 278 : not to apply to roenUUly 
delectico, 279 ; connection of, with 
"moral" defect, 28! ; incompatihility 
of, with principle of curative treat- 
ment, 284.289 ; with principle of 
oompulBlon, 289-282 ; with principle 
of universal provision, 292-295 ; the 
officials of a, 286 ; inability of, to deal 
with incipient stage, 286-387: inability 
of, tosearoh out, 287-288; Inability of, 
to deal with Ini and onla, 388-289 ; 
inability of, to deal with unemplojed, 
291 ; overlapping of other aathoritiea 
with. 293 ; Prof. Bocauquet's aign- 
ment for, 8S0-361 

Detention. See Wor}Jvtux 

Colony. 307 

Disciplinary supervision ss snbstltnte tor 
deterrence, 316-317 

Dietaries and Accounts Order, 170, 
171 n., 210 n.. 215, 248, 248 

Diseases Prevention Act, 209 n., 213 

Disfranchisement of able-bodied, 1S8»., 
261; ofsick, 208, 213, 217 

Dispensaries, Poor Uw, 118. 146. SOS, 
258, 3S4 ; provident, 118 

Dissenters. See Ntmainformiila 

nistrws Committee, 172; powers and 
oonstilnlion of, 189; employment of 
able-bodied by, 168 «., 360, 261, 282 

Distress from wont of smployment. Com- 
mittee of House of Commons on, 167 

District medical officers. 8c« Mtdioil 
QffiBtTt, DMria 

Nnisea Order, 181, 210 ». See 

also Xurut 

Divided Parishes and Poor Lav Ami'url- 
ment Act, 176 iL, 209 n., 246 ». 

Dodson, Mr., 15MS2 

Doyle, Mr., 148 

Drink, 304-306 

Drouet. Mr., lOS 

Diimsday, Mr- W. H., 187 n. 
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EbringloD, Lord, 137 n. 

Bdoution, proTuioD of, fnr ]«iiper>, 136, 

£66-207, 271. Bm >1«o Childnr', 

Sduealum qf 
—— Aid Sodrty, MmchMter »nrt S»l- 

ford. lOB n. 
D«p»rtment, 180 

Atto (1870-1909), 106-106, 177, 

179 n.. 180 n., 1B8, 201, 227 n., 228. 
312, S13, 344, 3S1 

(Ailml[iiatnktiT« Provuioni) Act 

(1907), 812 

of Poor Children Act (1S66), 105 ». 

(Provision of MfiJn) Aot (ItfOB), 

[Stotlend) Act (1908), 312, 3«, 

aai 

Blvmentary EducatlaD (Bllad and Dett 
CLildren) Act (1893). 227 «., 228 

(DefectiTB aud Epileptic OliililrcD) 

Act (1899), 227 H. 

Emigrstion, 10. 19, l«-H3, 169, 249- 

251, 260. 266 
BpUepIica, 217. 218, 255 
Estcaurt, Mr. Sottieroo. 96 «., 97 n. 

Faolorr Acl», 198 

Familr, how the Minorlt)' Report deula 

vtitlilbr, 301-3D2, 348-349 
Faim colonies, 169-172, 2S6. 260, 265, 

270 
Fawcett. PtoCeBBOt U., ll£ 
Feeble- minded, 80 ; proposed anthorily 

for the, 864-3E6 ; Royal ComniUalon 

on, 312, 814, 345, 354, S55, 361. 

Sm rrtumatd Mind, Pnmm) •</ 
rein. Mr. Joseph, 170 
Ferer wftTda, 122 
Fleming, Mr. Baldwyii, 181-182, 1B2, 

234 n., 254 n. 
FowKRbt. T. W., vi, 116 
Fowler, Sir Henry (Lord Wolverhump- 

lon). 167. 230 n., 238 
Franchiiie, rxtennon of, 148 
Free EduMtion Act (1891), 108 
Friendly eocieties, out-rellef to momliers 

of. 47, 48. 148, 263-255, 3(15 
Promeot, MoDB. □. B. de, vi 
Fust. Mr. Jenner. 190-191 

UruTib11n){, 304 

Qordiner, Colonel Lyne'loch, 145 >t. 

Cienerol Board of Hi'slth, M6 

- Consolidated Order (1847), 82-38, 
36-36, 46, 54, 56, 61-62. 79, 81-82, 
88. 91, 107-108, 113, 126-127, 138, 
170, 188, 235-237, 240, 249, 260 

Orders or Rules. 21-22, 18, 61- 

62 

Gilbert'! Aet, 321 

Girl*, employment of. 67 ; in workliooM, 
66-67, 134 



Gknvjlle. Dr. Mortimer, 210 «.. 211 ■- 

Gcwhen, Mr. 0. J. (Lord Goschen), 100. 
102. lOS, 104n , 128, 144-1*6. H7«i., 
148, 149, 207, 314, 219, 35S, 354. 
265, 266. 282-283 

Grant. Colonel C. W.. 114 «, 

Greater Eligibility. Principle of, 263, 264, 
265 

Guardiuu, grant of relief by, 12 ; ap- 
prvnticing of ubililreD bf, 17 ; con- 
wnt of, for building new workhonae. 
19, 54 ; opporitiOQ of. to saUbliil)- 
oient of vagrant districta, 35, 07 ; to 
eBtabliahnieDt of boarding-sehoola, 46 ; 
BubsoriptionB by, to rolnutary iiuUtn- 
tioni, 63 n., 116, 217 n. ; refractor) 
panpers bronght before, 76 ; part taken 
by, in provLsiou of relief works, M ■., 
e3-P4, 166, 166. 167 ; nomiiutlon of 
memlien of Diutrass Committ«es by, 
169; Conference of, in London, 178 n., 
198 n,; proceedingi talcen afniinsi 
parents by, for neglect of ebildren. 
180, 181, 184; inspection of boATded- 
oiit children by, 199-200 : in eimnti?, 
oonservatiam of, 187. 193 ; etection oC 
209 n., 247; in mnl districta, the 
pnblie health anthorities, 212 h., 219- 
220 ; combination of, for claa^oation 
by workhouMi. 243-244 

Guilds of Help, sphere of. under Uinority 
Report, 811 

Hauway'a Act, 17 r^ 

Bardy, Mr. Gatborne. 120, SIG 

Harries, Mr. Thomoa, 137 u. 

Hart. Dr. Brneit, 119 

Head. Sir Edmund, 86 

Bend, Sir Francis, 57, 58, BO, 86, 131 

Health Societies. 311 

visitors, 220, 310 

Uedley, Mr., 161 n., 220 «. 

Henley, Mr.. 168 

IlBrvey, Mr,, 187 »., 219 

Ilibbert, Sir J., 189 

Hieka.Beach, Sir M. (Ixml St. Aldwyn), 

98 m 
Hill, MiH F.. 114 n. 
Hill, Hiss Octavia. H6 n., 253 
Hodgson. Mr , 104 
Homu's, Children's, 109-111, 201 ; oon- 

valoscent, 241, 26li ; for aged, 239 n. 

Soe Oottage Hcma 
Hoapitoli, rtlatioa of Poor Uw to. 63 n., 

na, lie, 120, 216-217. aao. 241, 

2.'>6, 266 
House of Lords. See OnmmiiUa, Pariia- 

HoanelessPoor.SSii. Seealso T 
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Impotmit, S-a, IS, GI. Sae also Agtd 

IndiulriDl Schools. Sm Sdiudt, In- 
dualriai 

^— Schools A<to, in 

JnebrlsMa Act, 200 

Inrantti, In workhouse, Gfl, 61, 62, 63-61, 
66, 67, 72. See >Ji>o Gkiidren 

Infections duwise, 126, 246 ri., 371 ; pro- 
vwioB for, by Gq«dUn«, 62 n,, 119, 
136, 211 n. ; lij Hitropotitui Axylams 
Bonrd, 123, 2D9n.. 212-213, See ftUo 

Infirm. Boa Aged and Infirm 

laGrmarlea, Gill for eaUblishnient of 
Dutrict, 46, 62 

Poor L»w, 121, 20r. 236 n, ; pres- 

nm on auardisns to provide, 21I< 
212, 216; cost of inalnl«nu)c« in, 
borne by Common Poor Fond, 214 ; 
Increnidiig popularity of, 214-216; 
MlDiisslon to, 214 n., 21S ; tnnintenuic« 
in, held to be medical relief only, 217. 
8«e alio WorlAoute. Sick in 

"Ins nnd Outs." 132, lB2n., 206 i At- 
tenlion of, 244-246 

Tnsuie. See Untavnd Hind, Fcrsntu (jf 

inxpoctors of Local OoiBmment Board, 
147, 181-182, IBO. 208, 216, 225, 241 ; 
■triat poliay urged by, IIS-ICS, 159, 
161, in, 17S, S07-208, S2S, S33, £13. 
261, 2S2 -, t«9t workbouu adrocited 
by, 16I)-161, 163, 213 1 confersuces 
of, 161 

of Lunacy Cominiiisioiien, 125 

otSchoobsllS, 114 

JnslicM, granting of nlief by, 12, 13, 14, 
18 ; (Kimmittal of lunatica to aiylum 
by, 18 ; detention of lunatic* in work- 
honn by order of, 222, 223 

Kennedy, Mr., 182 ti., 1B7 n. 

Ldtbonr colonies for vagrants, 171 n, 

Eicbange!. Act (1608), 316 

. Eichanges of Diatr«w Com- 
mittees, 169, 172, 270; Id Majority 
Keport, 277 ; in Minority Report, SG8- 
369 

Teat, 1B8-1B8, 165, 178, 261 

Laitter /airt, 270 

Umbert, air John. 163 ■„ 219 

XanMt, The, 117. 134, 210 n.. 211 ■>., 
236 

Und, cnltivation of, 106, 168-170, 216 

Landqnlst, Ur. J. F., 188 R. 

Lanshnry. Mr. Q,, 170 

Lererre, Hi. Sbav (Lord KTenlsy), 167, 



lOe, 112, 114, 117-118, 132, 126-126, 

172, 1S7, 192, 200, 212 n., 260, 266, 

259-263, 266-268, 269, 271 
Lewis, Sir George Comewall, 36, 89 
Lewis, SirG. P., 89 n. 
Local Authoritina, position of, 2. 12 
GoTemment Board for England 

and Wale.% 146-256, 263 

Qovemmitnt Board f<>r Scotland, 

order of, aa to phthisis, 311, 346. 362 

Lock Hospital at Alilershot, 217 n, 
Lockwood, Mt., 163n. 
London County Council, 310 

Hospital, 63 n. 

Long, Mr. Walter, 168, 218 n.. 246, 260 
Longley, Sir Henry, 148, 160 »., 151, 

161 n., 168-160, 161 n., 177 n., 207 n., 

208, 211 n., 229, 230, 232, 236, 237. 

243, 217, 261 n. 
Longman, Uiw U., i>: 
Lonadale, Hiss B., vii 
Lunacy Acts. 124 n., 222 n., 223 ». 
Comniissiotiers, 126-127, 133, 221, 

fii, 224 
Lonatio, 8. 18, 26 ■>., 4B, 60, 63, 89 n., 

123-126, 262, 267, 271. Bee UiKmmd 

Hind, Pa-ifmi qf 
Lushlnglon, Mr., 196 n., 238 n. 
Lying-in cases, 62, 63, 136 

H'Cnlloch, Mr. J, B,, 13S 

Mackay, Mr. T., vi, vii, "" 
105 n., 116, 161 It. 

Macmorran, Ur., 196 n.. 238 n. 

Uagistrales, police, 162 

M^ority Beport, 274-296; repndiatea 
"Principlea of 1831," 276; adopU 
"Principles of 1907," 276; pleads for 
a single Destitatlon Authority, 278- 
281 ; rererts to " Prtaciplei of 1834," 
281-283; snounaryor, 313314 

llakers Up, Society of, 84 

"Manchester Rules," 152, 163, 176. 
179 n. 

Uarkbam, Dr., 139 n. 

Married couples, aeparale aocomnioda- 
tion for, in workhouse, 6G-S6, 81, 
236 «., 238 

— Woman's Property Act, 176 n. 
Martineau, Harriet, 36-86. 131 
MasUr of Workhouse. 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 

238, 244 n. 
Matron of WorkhooM, 70, 73, 74, 238 
" Medical axtraa," SG n., 48 

— inspection and treatment, io Major- 
ity Report, 277 

Officer, District, 211, 231 ; quali- 

fiivtioBS and remuneration of. 48, 
117, 261-263, 264 ; inspection by, of 
boarded-out children, 199; of bouded- 
out lanatlo, 224 

Medical officer ofworklioute, 8, 60, 68-69, 



7 »., 94 H., 
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li. 138, 183, 237 ..„ 3«. 2J7 ; 
appoiatment and ilutlen a[, 7 1 

Relief DinqnutiScntlDa Act, 209 h., 

217 n. 

Reliet, 4, 8. IS, 18, 117, 123. 143, 

leS, 210, 211, 319-220,204 

Uedicinee, aupply of free, \a aiok poor, 
123, 219 ; inpply of, bj Public e«llh 
Auttaoritiea, 220 ; eipmalre, inpply 
of, by Onardiaos, 117, 264 

HenUIIy dafecCiTB, proposed Antborily 
for the, SS4-SG5. Sea Vrammi Mind, 
Prrnnu n/ 

Merchuit Sbipping Aota, 17, 202 

Ketropolitui Aiylnmi Board, infections 
diaeuei hosplUli of, 123, 209 »., 
212-213, 214, 219 ; establiihrnenl of 
tnining - ahlpi by. 112; provisian 
made by, for idiabi, 127, 224'23fi, 
227-228 1 for "nmuicl cbildren," 
192 n. ; expenditure of, 219 n., 243 n. 

Board of Works, 97 n., 181-185 

Common Poor Fund, 97 n., 188, 

170, 18S, 212, 213, 211, 232, 23e 

Houieleu Poor Aoti, 97, 98, 99 

Police District, 19, 65 

Poor Acts, S9 »., 112, 118. 160, 

161, 20S n., 211 n., 215 n., 292 n. 

Uigration, 141, 169, 260 n. 

"Miners' pbtblsis," 221 

Hinority Report, 274, 296-311 ; adopta 
Principles of 1907. 306-397 ; a.ld> to 
tbem Principle of Prevention, 297- 
304 1 economy of, 2S8>S0O ; tbs 
"Moral Factor" in, 304-307; drink 
in, 804-806 ; onemploynient in, 806. 
807 ; loluutaiy agencies in, S07-311 ; 
■umniiiry of, 314-817 
'■Moral Factor," tha, 304-809, 360-881 

Uouat. Dr., 216 n. 

Hoiley, Mr., 185 n. 

Municipalities, relief wnrhs undertaken 
by, 92-94, 166-188; wgularisation of 



National Committee to PromoU the 
Break-ap of the Poor Law, 274 

Labour Exchange, 3.'>9 

Dnitormily, Principle of, 1-3, 11, 

13, 22-23, 83-84, 90-91, ]58-lfi4, 
173, 174, 234, 268-259, 271 
NicboU Sir George, vU. 88 
Monconformista, provision for, 77-79 
Non'pBrisbiaDeTs,rBliBrto, 18, 14 
Non-residents, relief to, 63-64, 128 n., 
130, 187-188, 232 %., 240-342, 264 •>. 
North-East«m Metropolitan District, 35 
Nnraes, for Indoor sick, 67, 120, 211, 
216 n., 218, 219; for outdoor sick, 
210, 211 n., 263, 264; in lunatic 
ward, 126; for epilepline, 218. See 
also hhlriH yuna Ofrf-r 



178 






157. 



181 -U4. 



Obligation, mutual, between comniiuiity 

and individual, ^09-270 
Olencea sgunst the Panion Act (1861), 

113 n. 
Old Age Pensions Act (1908], 81% 344, 

364 
Age Peniions, In Majority Report. 

277 ; In Minority Beport, 868 
Operations, surgical, 264 
Orders of Central Authority. Sw Omt- 

eral (Men, Spaiai Orden, Otttdoar 

IUli</. and OiUJooT Labour TtH Onter 
Orphans. Bee Children 
Outdoor Labour Test Order. 28, 29, 30- 

31. 36, 89, 41, 43. 46, 49, 83-84. 88. 

90-91, 100-101, 149. 154, 166, 167- 

188, 281 n. 



BeUet to able • bodie.!. 4-8, 13, 

16, 22-32. 39, 43, 51, 64, 83-37. »0- 
91, 94. 130, 149. 154-166, 167, S3«, 
357-259, 262 ; to he always adequate, 
103, 145, 253, 266 ; to aged and io- 
flrm, 6-9. 16, 18, 61, 62, 66 n., 84, 
128-131, 149, 182-183, 232 n., 258, 
262, 266 ; to tha blind, 60 ; charitable 
supplementation of, 103, 144 ; to 
children, 48, 83, 104 n., 179-186, 196, 
aOl-202 ; to tha deaf and dumb. 60 ; 
to deserted wiiea, 38, 40, 101, 176 ; 
discouragement of. 87)1., 148-163,179. 
207-209, 229-280, 282, 243, 286; 
discrimination in grant of, 2, 27-28, 
42, 358, 26-2; enqniries into, 108, 
146 n., 149. 229 ; to Friendly Society 
members, 47, 266 ; in kind, 28. 36, 
39, 42-13, 128-130; on Labour Teat, 
see Outdoor Labour Teat Order; Kt 
H. Iiongley on, 161, 207 ; on loan. 

17, 232 n., 253 i to lunatics, 49, 123. 
223 ; as mniatenance In voluntary in- 
stitution. 256 ; "Mancbeslar Rnlea" 
as to, 162-163. 176 ; medical, 26 n., 
under Modified W. T. Order, 170-171. 
260 ; to mothers of illegitimate chH- 
diea, 7-23 ; to non-resident^ 68. 64 ; 
orders as to, in different onions, 
321-842 ; to partially disabled, 27 ; 
proposed prohibition of, 13, 86-87; 
sanctioned by Central Authority, 48- 
11 : to the rick, 6-9, 16, 17, 46-lP, 
68 »., 84, 116-118, 131, 149, 166 «.. 
210; statistics as to, 130-I31, 161, 
166 ; supplementing other resource*, 
114, 353-255 ; weekly payment of, 
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176-178 ; to women, 7. 28. 36-38, 12, 
88, 90-91, 101-104. 115, 151, 176- 
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349, 364-365 
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Salt, Mr., 290 n. 

SiWalioB Array, 171 
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SuiiMlion, 123 o., USS, 267, 271 

Scattered Bomea (or Cblldrcu, lSS-187, 
ISl, 268 

School dlatricta, Act for, 107-108 ; coln- 
biutioa of paruh«B into, 16 ; in 
Matropolii, 108, 18fl 

Schoolmutin for pauper cbililren, 73, 
107-109. 118 

Schooli, cortiaed, 111, 117, 185, ISS, 
241, 265, 268 

District, 10, 45. 108, 111-112, IBS, 

185-188, 198,304 
- - ioduatil^, 187, 241, 202 
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tive Treatment applied to, 283-201 ; 
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215, 231-263 ; Principle of Nattonat 
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"Spedal Ordera," 21-30, 61, SB 
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37, 42, 00, 214 n., 262 
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Sargical appliance^ 204 
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Town CouQcOi, reliefliy, 90,02-94, 187 

Training ahipe, 112 
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Tnhell, Mr. B. Carlelon, 46 n., 108 m 
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fnemployed, tlie. BO, 9296, M-B8. 
148-172, 164-109, 260, 257. 261-382; 
in Scotl^uia, 3S6 - 361 ; hem the 
MMJorlty Reiiort deati with, a7G-37l, 
282, 291 ; how the Minority Bepmt 
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, 80S, 817, 35S.3GD. Bee 

Unemployed WorkniBn Act (1906), 189, 
260, S57-2SS, 261, 297. S12-3i:i. 317 \ 
in ScatUnd, 344 

Uaioni, list of, 321-342 

Universal Provision, Principle gf, 283, 
288-272 ; in Minority Raport, 277 ; in 
Minority Report, 208-209 

Un^iouad mind, penons of, 4B-50. Vi,- 
83, 80, 123-137, 133, 138, 143, 148, 
188, 221-228, 242, 2B8, 370, 279, 
297-299, 312 ; in SooUund, 364-35G, 
362 

VucinatiOD, 280-237 

Vsgranoy, Deputmentnl Commltlae an, 

174, 312 
Vugruit Acta, 14, 84, 77, 81, 89, 184, 



Vag^ult^ 8, 13-14, 33-36, 62, 84, 80, 
89, 95-100. 133. 171-174, 2B7, 269, 
2fl2, "86-267. 281, 283, 297, 312 ; iu 
1834 Beport, e, 13-14, 269 i in De- 
putntental Committee Bfpoii of 1 904 - 
1908. 174, 812; in Majority Report. 
281, 288 ; in Minority Rapurt, 297 ; 
in Scolluid, 344 ; Acti u to, 13 11, 
84, 77, 81-89, 184,244 ; oMen u to, 
36; layluniBfor, 14, 35; cunalwnra) 

for, fl4, 13S, 258 ; cliusmcation of. 
62, 64; detention of, 14, 3fi, 8S, SB- 
Be, 100, 172-174, 257-269, 267; 
dietary for, 36, 98-99 ; discrimini- 
tion, policy of, 96.99, 172, 174, 269 ; 
Ubour colonies for, 171 ; Principle of 
Cntstire Treatment not applied to, 
266; Principla of Less Ellgitilllty 
•dherad lo, 172. 267, 259, 266 ; Prin- 
ciple of NatioDoI Uaiformity aimed at, 
357, 259 ; task of work for, 14, 33, 
35, 95-96, BB, 172-173. 257, 269. 
Bee also Oasval Ward* 
Veatriea, 10, 12; Metropolitan, 168, 

166, 218 
Veilry of Liverpool, 112, 120, 146, 237 
Villier», Mr. C. P., 184 n., 140, 142 
YLiiting Committee. Sra OtminfUu, 

Voluntary Agenciea, sphere of ; co- 
operation ot 144-146, 266 ; proper 
■pfaera of, 807-311 

Aid Committee In Majority Report, 

281 ; purpose of, 282 

Wakley, Ur. Thoma«, 117, 182 
Walt., Dr. John, 94 n. 
Weekly, Mr. John, 188 n, 
■' Weighting the allematiTes," 318 
Wetherad, Ur., 234 n. 



Wldow^ 6-7, 12, 15-lB, 23, 3638, 40, 
42, 79, 86, 101-104, 116, 130, 149, 
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1834 Report, 6-7, 88; with llle^U- 
mate children, 37, 116 ; aUlixtics ai 
to, 103, 178-179 

WilBou, Miu. 120 •>. 

Wire*, 6-7, 12, 16, 36-42, 83, SB, 101, 
143, 176-178; of aSsentee hnibondi, 
6-7, 15. 36, 40-42, 89, 101, 176-176 ; 
aceorapanying busl>auila, 6, 36, 39, 
41, 83. 178; deserted. 6-7. 12, 16, 
40, 176-176; of priaonors, 176-178; 
of aoliliera snd Bailors, 6-7, 15, 36, 
41-42, 176, 178 ; teat work for, 39-10 

Wodebouae. Mr., 103, 148 

Women, 6-7, 9, 16-16, 23-24, 27, 29, 
30-31, 38-48, 64-65, 67, 74, 76, 79, 
83-85, 89-91, 100-104, 134, 136. 138, 
143, 149, 162, 164, 182, 174-179, 
196, 264, 257, 268, 261; in 1684 
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bodied," 3. 6, 28-24, 27, 30, 36, 83 ; 
dietary for, 188 ; diicrlminatloa as to 
character among, 27, 42, 64-66, 76, 
134, 136, 268 ; oaknm-picking for, 
182, 164; and Principle of Leea 
Ellgibilily, 261 ; itatistlcs a* to, 100- 
101, 178-179; rste in aid of wagea 
to, 37-38, 42, 100-102, 254 \ taak of 
work tor. 31, 4!. 193, 184.178; in 
the workhouse, 8, 0, 43, 64-66, 67. 
74. 76, 79, 134, 136, 196. See also 
WiOM and Widoais 

Workbonae, the, in 1834 Rtport, 6-19; 
nnder the Poor Law Commiaaionera, 
21-87; nnder the Poor Law Board, 
96-146 ; nader the Local Ooremment 
Board, 152-240 ; able-bodied in, 6, 
83-86, 128, 235, 242 ; admission to, 
60-61, 71, 80, 247 ; aged in, 5. 0, 83, 
219, 222, 236, 237, 240.242, 268; 
alcohol in, 19, 68, 218 ; children in, 
5, 7, S3, 106, 113, 181, 222, 236, 
268; dett^ntioD in, 19, 80, 82, 164, 
209-211}, 268, 244-246, 278, 230-292 ; 
dietary ot 67-70, 137-139, 171,237, 
240, 242, 246-246, 248-249 ; pnnieb- 
menta In, IP, 76, 82 ; religion in, 19. 
77-79. 82; sick in, 8, 62, 116, 118- 
IIS, 122,134, 136-137,200-210,216, 
219, 222, 286, 242, 246, 277 ; smok- 
ing in, 74 ; atatifltica as to, 46, \Z% 
140, 235, 242 ; vagrants in, 96-97 

system, the, 11, 256, 261, 271 
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WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 



r In the Press 

ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY, 

L 1834-1908 



In this forthcoming volume, the authors of Industrial Democracy 
and English Local Government present what is practically a 
higtory of the English Poor Law, from the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1832-4 down to that of the Koyal CommiBBion 
of 1905-9. For this work they haye analysed, not only the 
statutes, but also the bewildering array of General and Special 
Orders, Circulars, Minutes, Inspector's exhortations, and unpub- 
lished letters, by means of which tha Poor Law Commissioners, 
the Poor Law Board, and the Local Government Board have 
sought to direct the policy of the Boards of Guardians. No 
such history has before been attempted. For the first time the 
gradual development of policy can be traced, with regard to 
children, to the sick, to the aged and infirm, to vagrants, to the 
able-bodied, etc. The reader is enabled to watcji the gradual 
and almost unconscious evolution, from out of the "principles of 
1834," what may be called the " principles of 1908 "; being the 
lines of policy to which the experience of the last three-quarters 
of a century has brought the Poor Law administrator of to-day. 
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LONDON, NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA 
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WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 



Demy 8vo, pp. xxvi and 664 (1907). Price 18». net. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY) 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MDNICTPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 

This work, the result of eight years' research into the manuBcript 
records of the Parish and the County all over England and Walee — 
from Northumberland to Cornwall, from Cardigan to Kent — combines 
hiatory and description in a continuous narrative of extraordinary 
interest. Avoiding the questions of the origin of Eiigliah local institu- 
tiona, and even of their mediieval development, the authors plunge 
at once into a vivid dcBcription of the Parish Officers and the Vestry 
Quarter Sessions and the Justices of the Peace, the Lord-Lieu tenant 
and the High Sheriff, together with all the other authorities by which 
the internal administration was actuitUy carried on. An entirely new 
view is presented of the social and political development of Parish 
Veatry and Quarter Sessions, of their i-elations to the Squire and the 
Incumbent, and of their attitude towards Parliament and the problems 
of their age. But the book is more than a contribution to history 
and political science. Practically all the counties of England and 
Wales, and literally hundreds of parishes, find place in this unique 
record of life and manners, in which are embedded not a few dramatic 
episodes of absorbing interest It is a new picture of English life 
between 1689 and 1835 as it actually was in country and town, with 
graphic tracings of its resulta on national progress and on the social 
and economic problems by which we are now confronted. 
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The Reform of the Closr Vestry. 
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Demy 8vo, pp. viit and 868, in 2 volumes (1908). Price 25s. net. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH) 

FBOM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 



In this second instalment of their English Local Govenunenl 
the authors apply their method of combined history and analysis 
to the fascinating story of the towns and the manorial com- 
munities, of which several hundreds find mention, belonging to 
all the counties of England and Wales. An interesting new 
account is given, from unpublished materials, of the organisation 
and development in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of 
the Manor and its several Courts, with picturesque glimpses of 
the hitherto undescribed part played by the Juiy in the common- 
tield agriculture. But the Manor is sliown to be also the 
starting-point for a whole series of constitutional developments, 
passing through grade after grade of Manorial Borough, hitherto 
undescribed, into the complete Municipal Corporation. Tliis, 
too, is analysed and described in a way never before attempted, 
BO as to make the strangely interesting life of the towns live 
before us. A special chapter is devoted to the Boroughs of 
Wales, in which their national peculiarities are brought out. 
Their extensive study of the manuscript records enable the 
authors to set forth the inner working of the " Municipal 
Democi^acies " that existed alongside the chartered oligarchies, 
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with their many analogieR to modern American cities ; and to 
bring vividly to notice the conditions and limitations of succes- 
sive Democratic government. There is an interesting sketch of 
English hierarchies of town government, chief among them being 
the Cinque Ports, the constitutional position of which is 
presented in a new light. The anomalous history of the City 
of Westminster is explored by the light of the unpublished 
archives of its peculiar municipal organisation. An altc^ther 
novel view is presented of the constitutional development of the 
greatest municipality of all, the Corporation of the City of 
London, to which no fewer than 124 pages are devoted. The 
work concludes with a picturesque account of the " Municipal 
Revolution" of 1835, and the Homeric combat of Brougham 
and Lyndhurat which ended in the Municipal Reform Act 
of 1835. 
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To be published in 1909 
Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(STATUTORY AUTHORITIES) 

FROM THE REVOLOTIOK TO THE MUmCIPAL CORPORATIOSS ACT 

ThI8 volume, completing the account of the constitutional 
structure of English Local Government, deals with a field hitherto 
even leas explored than the Parish, the County, the Manor, and 
the Borough. Interspersed among these organisations there 
existed innumerable others, which might be termed, in the slang 
of to-day, " Ad Hoc bodies," formed for specific purposes. Among 
these were the Courts of Sewers, in town and country, the 
hitherto unexplored records of which yield an altc^ether new 
vision of local lil'e in London and Lincolnshire, Somerset and 
the Ken country. The Turnpike Trusts give us two centuries of 
experience in roadmaking and road maintenance, which is not 
without its special interest for our own day. The Incorporated 
Guardians of the Poor of the eighteenth century are found to 
have anticipated many of the devices of those of the nineteenth 
and twentieth. The hundreds of bodies of Improvement Com- 
missioners, the records of none of which have been printed, or, 
indeed, hitherto scarcely glanced at, present us with a view of 
the real municipal administration of the towns, for which 
students have sought in vain in the Municipal Corporation 
archives. All these " Ad Hoc " bodies, like our own School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians, had their own constitutional 
life and development, from which much is to he learnt. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA 
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"A book of the deepest, even of faacinatiog interest. Here for the fint I 
tune we have a real study of local life in England, in village and t 
eountrj. . . , Everywhere we follow the gallant fights of humane and joat 
men whose stories are scattered through these pagee, along with the aliaip 
dealings of the astute. Familiar names meet us — a grcat-uncIe of Cedl 
Rhodes making his 'Empire' in SL Fancras ; the aoveliat Fielding cutting 
down the gains of the magistrate who preyed on the poor. . . . Noble figure* 
stand out among the ignoble. As in the parish, the rulers of the conntf 
. . . found themselves left free ... to administer as Ihey thought fit 
They used the power fully ; governed, legislated, silently transformed tbdr 
constitution, and showed themselves capable of the same extremes as the men 
of the parish, except that they never surrendered to the ' boas.' . . . We 
have only touched here on the tale the authots give, so absorbing in mbaeA 
to any Englishman. . . , The best tribute to the writera of this most valuable 
work is the difficulty of turning away fur comment or criticism from the 
subjects they present in such a vigorous and human form. . . . They have 
opened a new chapter in English history." — -Mrs, J. R. Oreen, in WettmintUr 

" Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb's monumental work on oar local institutions 
must be a aource at once of pride aud of something a little like ahaine. Hen 
at last we have a book which is more than worthy to be placed beside thoee 
of the great continental writers on the subject. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb are as learned as the Prussian, as lucid oa the Frenchman, and as 
scholarly and careful as the Austrian. ... If it is literature to present a 
singularly vivid picture of a past stage of society, to render it real and lifelike 
by a careful selection and akilfol grouping of illustrative details, and to 
explain its meaning with clearness, sound judgment, and not infrei^uent 
touches of quiet humour, then assuredly is this volume literary as well u 
learned. . . . Packed as it is with quotations and references, it is full of 
transcripts from life which one reader at least has found more fascinating 
than many of the efforts made to revivify the past through the medium of 
historical romance or romantic history. The story of the rise, the decline, 
and the fall of the palish autonomy and the old county oligarchy is in itself 
a sort of epic not wanting iu the ctementa of adventure, and even of tragedy. 
. . . Here and there a remarkable personality emerges." — Mr. Sidney Low, 
in Standard. 

" Without exaggeration it may be said that this work will necesaitate the 
rewriting of English history, ... We are ushered into a new world, full of 
eager and heated interest. . . . The authors have contrived to make thew 
dead bones live. Everywhere are peepholes into the Uvea of the people, and 
occasionally a connected story . . . throws a flood of light on English 
society. There is not a chapter which is not full of facta of general interest, 
while the wliole volume . . . will he altogether indispensable to the serious 
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Btudent . . . There is a fascinnting tale of the ' boaa ' of Bethnal Qreen. . . 
A hiatorj of the English people, riuher ia local colour, more comprehenBive 
ia its survey of social affairs, and more truly human in ila sjmpathieB 
than any treatise hitherto given to the puhlic" — Mr. R. A. Bbat, in 

Daily Newi. 

" Mr, and Mra. Sidney Webb continue their Uborioua and lominoua studies 
of English local institutioua. In the last two Tolumes we find the same charau- 
teristics as those already published respecting the pariah and the county — a 
minute investigation conducted not in the spirit of the antiquary, but with 
au eye to realities which are of interest to the politician, the historian, and 
the economist ; an examination of the vast mass of printed matter on the 
■ubject, much of it practically inaccessible ; and exhaustive enquiry among 
unedited :nBnuscript records, some of them probably never before read. A 
few lines in the text or in a footnote are the reaulta of prolonged local in- 
vestigation ; a few unobtrusive words at the close of a sentence, or qualify- 
tnf some general statement, are the fruits of a careful search among 
the mnniments of some corporation. We cannot speak too highly of the 
industry and patience which these volumes attest. They possess even rarer 
merits. The whole subject ia set in a new light. We get away from 
traditional formulie aud conceptions. We see the local institutions at work, 
and they nppear very different from what they are represented by lawyers to 
be." — Timet. 

" If it> be true, ae many deep tbinkera maintain, that hiatory afforde the 
only sure key to a thorough knowledge of political institutions, then the 
work of which these two learned and elaborate volumes form a part is indis- 
pensable to every serious student of English Local Oovernmeut, for the 
history of that subject has never yet been expounded with such completeness 
and so scientific an impartiality. ... A pioneer in a new way of writing 
the history of institutions. ... By the skill with which they present the 
general movement of institutional developments aa the outgrowth of natural 
forces, and constantly illustrate it by particular points of actuality and human 
interest, these writers have given new life to a study too long neglected." — 



" Closely packed tomea, crowded with detail, and exhibiting the result of 

,m of research and investigation which leaves the indolent, irresponsible 

:r almost wordless with respectful admiration. . . . Such a collection 

of original material has been weighed and sifted as might move the envy of 

any Qennan profesior." — Evming Slarulard. 

" For years to come they will still be sifting, amassing, arranging, bat 
their reputation as the foremost investigators of fact now amongst us is likely 
to be confirmed rather than shaken. Their work is as minute iu detail as 
it is imposing in mass. In their patience they possess their intellect, and 
they remind us of the scholar with a magnifying glass in a picture by Jan 
van Eyck." — Obttrver. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW 

BEING PART 1. OF THE HINOBITY REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 
COMMISSION 

Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Wkbb 

bemy 8vo, xx and 604 pp. Ts. Cd net. Uniform with 
"English Local Government" 

Bluebooks, it has been said, are places of burial. The Report of the 
Eoyal Commission on the Poor Law and the Agencies dealing with the 
Unemployed is a ponderous tome of twelve pounds weigiit, crowded 
with referenccB, footnotes, and appendicea, impossible either to handle 
or to read. Mr. and Mrs, Webb have, therefore, rescued from this 
tomb the Minority Eeport signed by the Kov. Kuasell Wakefield, Messrs. 
Chandler and Lansbury, and Mrs. Webb herself. By omitting all 
the notes and references, and printing the text in clear type on a con- 
venient octavo page, they present the reader with something which he 
can hold with conifort by his fireside. 

This Minority Keport is a now departure in such documents. It 
is readable and interesting. It is complete in itself, It presenl*, in 
ordered sequence, page by page, a masterly survey of what is actually 
going on in our workhouses and in the homes of those maintained on 
Outdoor Relief, It describes in precise detail from carefully authenti- 
cated evidence what is happening to the infants, to the childi-en of 
school age, to the sick, to the mentally defective, to the widows with 
children struggling on their pittances of Outdoor Kelief, to the aged and 
infirm inside the workhouse and outside. It sets forth the overlapping 
of the Poor Law with the newer work of the Education and Puhlic 
Health Authorities, and the consequent waste and confusion. It gives 
a graphic vision of the working of the whole Poor Law machinery in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, which is costing iw nearly twenty 
millions sterling per annum. 

The volume concludes with a Scheme of Reform, of novel and far- 
reaching character, which is elaborately worked out in detail, involving 
the abolition of the workhouse, the complete disappearance of the 
Poor Law, and the transfer of the care of the children, the sick, the 
mentally defective, and the aged to the several committees of the 
County Borough Councils and County Councils already administering 
analogous services. 
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THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LABOUR MARKET 

BEING PART II. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 
COMMISSION 

EniTBD, WITH Intboduotion, by Sid{jet and Beatrice Wbbb 

Demy 6vo, xvi and 332 pp. 6s. net. Uniform with 
"English Local Government' 

Thb Problem of the Unemployed, which the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law was incidentally set to solve, is the question of 
the day. Part II. of the Minority Report deals with it in a 
muoner at once comprehensive and complete. The whole of the 
experience of the Poor Law Authorities, and their bankruptcy 
as regards the destitute able-bodied, is surveyed in vivid and 
picturesque detail. There is a brief account of the work of 
Voluntary Agencies. A lucid description is then given, with 
much new information, of the movement started by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in 1886, which culminated in the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. The story is told of the various experiments and 
devices that have been tried during the past twenty years, the 
Relief Works and the Farm Colonies, etc. This leads up to an 
altogether novel descriptive analysis of the Unemployed of to-day, 
who they actually are, and what tliey really need. The final 
chapter on Propoaalfl for Reform gives, in elaborate detail, the 
Mioority'e plan for solving the whole problem of Unemployment 
— not by any vague and chimerical panacea, but by a series of 
administratively practicable reforms, based on the actual experi- 
ence of this and other countries, wliich are within the compass 
of the Cabinet, and could, if desired, be carried in a singl 
of Parliament. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

LONDON. NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA 
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THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Post 8voi Eighth Thousand ; New Edition, with New Introductory 
Chapter; XKxiv and 668 pp. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 






This work describes, not only the growth and development of the 
Trade Union Movement in the United Kingdom fiom 1700 doBTi to 
the present day, but also the structure and working of the present 
Trade Union organiaiition in the United Kingdom. Founded almost 
entirely on material hitherto unpublished, ib is not a mere chronicle of 
Trade Union organisation or record of strikes, hut gives, in effect, the 
political history of the English working class during the lost one hundred 
and fifty years. The opening chapter describes the handicraftsman in 
the toils of the industrial revolution, striving vainly to retain the 
mediieval regulation of his Standard of Life. In subsequent chapt«ra 
the Place Manuscripts and the archives of the Priory Council and the 
Home Office enable the authors to picture the sti-uggles of the early 
Trade Unionists against the Combination Laws, and the remarkable 
Parliamentary manipulation which led to their repeal. The private 
records of tbe various Societies, together with contemporary pamphlets 
and working-class newspapers, furnish a graphic account of the hitherto 
undcscribed outburst of "New Unionism" of 1830-34, with it« 
revolutionary aims and subsequent Chartist entanglements. In the 
course of the naiTative we see the intervention in Trade Union history 
of Francis Place, Joseph Hume, J. K. M'CuUoch, Naasaii Senior, 
William the Fourth, Lord Melbourne, Robert Owen, Fergus O'Connor, 
Thomas Slingsby Buncombe, John Bright, the Christian Socialists, the 
Positivists, and many living politicians. The hidden influence of 
Trade Unionism on English politics is traced from point to point, new 
light being incidentally thrown ujwn the defeat of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in 1874. A detailed analysis is given of the economic 
and political causes which have, since 1880, tended to divorce the 
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Trade tJnioD Movement from its alliaoce with "official Liberalism." 
A new introductory chapter brings the atory down to the htst few 
years. The final chapter describes the Trade Union world of to-day 
in all its varied features, including n realistic sketch of actual Trade 
Union life by a Trade Union Secretary, and a classified census founded 
on the authors' investigatioDS into a thousand separate Unions in all parts 
of the country. A coloured map represents the percentage which the 
Trade Unionists bear to the population of each county. A bibliography 
of Trade Union literature is appended (which, together with that given 
in Indusiried Democracy, affords a unique index of almost every available 
source of information). 



CONTENTS 



Ihtrodvction t 
Fbkfacb. 



i New Edition. 



I. The OnioiKs op Tradb Unionism. 

11. The STRroou for Exirtbnce (1799-1625). 
[II. Tub Eevolvtionabv Pebiud ( 1829-1 S42), 
IV. The New Spibit and tkx New Model (1843-1860). 
V. The Just* asd their Allies (1860-1875). 

VI. SeOTIOMAL D8V((.OPMEtiTS (1803.1886). 

VII. The Old Unionish and the New (187G-1SS9). 
VIII. The Trade Union Would. 



APPENDIX 
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" A masterly piece of work." — Titna. 



" To the politic! 



. &n invaluable guide." — Oiterter. 



" Aq adoiirably lucid preBenlation of a great mass of complicated facU. 

' Its very footnotes display a wealth of mat«risl such as would have amply 

[ sufficed to turn each note into an article of considerable length. In the 
learning they exhibit, and the concise and decisive way in which they settle 
important subsidiary questions and side-issues, they remind us of the notes 
in such monuments of German industry and erudition as Zeller's OruiAMrAc 

I i^AifoMpMe. . . . The result is a full, clear, and condensed history such as 
a have few parallels. ... We may Ctirly repeat that the hook is a niasl«r- 

\ piece of lucidity of knowledge. Every page is of value, and nearly every 

[ •entenca contains a fact." — Spraker. 

"Keadahle every word of it. There is plenty of excitement and plenty 
[ of ^m&Dce in the book." — Queen. 

"As fascinating reading as a well-written novel." — Cotton Fadory Timet. 

" Infinitely painstaking, comprehensive, elear and acute, the first correct 
and scholarly history of Trade Unionism in England. . . . Uarked by 
immense research. . . . The book must find a pennanent place upon the 
shelf of every student of Economics. . . . Undeniably marked by the 
qualities of true history — fulness, accuracy, and clear connection in 
the presentation of facts." — Newea»tU Chrotude, 

"It would not he easy to overestimate the value and imporlAnce of their 
admirable and masterly work ... nut likely to be superseded for some 
time to come." — Econotnie ReoUw, 
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WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Post 8vo ; Seventh Thousand ; New Edition in I vol., with New Introdi 
tory Chapter (1902) ; Ixi and 929 pp., with Two Diagrams. 

Price 12s. net. 




ADVERTISEMENT 

In this work the authors of The. History of Trade Unumism deal, not 
with the past, but with the present. They describe, with the 
systematic detail of the scientific observer, and in the same objective 
spirit^ all the forms of Trade Unionism, Factory Legislation, and other 
regulation of industry to be found within the British Isles. The 
whole structure and function of Labour Organisations and Restrictive 
Legislation in every industry is analysed and criticised in a manner 
never before attempted. The employer in difficulties with his work- 
men, the Trade Unionist confronted with a new assault upon his 
Standard Eate, the politician troubled about a new project for Factory 
Legislation, the public-spirited citizen concerned as to the real issues 
of a labour dispute, will find elucidated in this work the very problems 
about which they are thinking. It is a storehouse of authenticated 
facts about every branch of " the Labour Question," gathered from six 
years' personal investigation into every industry in all parts of the 
Kingdom ; systematically classified ; and made accessible by an un- 
usually elaborate Index. But the book is more than an Encyclopedia 
on the Labour Question. Scientific examination of Trade Union 
structure reveals, in these thousand self-governing republics, a remark- 
able evolution in Democratic constitutions, which throws light on 
political problems in a larger sphere. The century-long experience 
of these working-class organisations afi'ords unique evidence as to the 
actual working of such exiwdients as the Referendum, the Initiative, 
Government by Mass Meeting, Annua! Elections, Proportional Repre- 
sentation, Payment of Members, and, generally, the relation between 
the citizen-elector, the chosen representative, and the executive officer. 
The intricate relations of trade with trade have an interesting bearing 
upon such problems as Local Government, Federation, and Home Rule. 
Those who regard the participation of a working-class electorate in the 
affairs of Government as the distinctive, if not the dangerouB feature 
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in mixloni politics, will here find the phenomenon isolated, and nsy 
learn how the British workman actually deals with aimilar issues io 
his own sphere. The intricate constitutions and interesting political 
experiments of the thousand self-governing Trade Union republics are 
dissected and criticised by the authors in such a way as to make the 
work a contribution to Political Science as to the scope and method 
of which the authors, in describing their investigations, propound a 
new view. 

The analysis of the working of Trade Unionism and Factoiy 
Legielalion in the various industries of the United Kingdom ha* 
involved a reconsideration of the conclusions of Political Economy, 
The authors give a new and original description of the working of 
industrial competition in the business world of to-day ; and they an 
led to imiwrtant modifications of the views currently held upon 
Capital, Interest, Profits, Wages, Women's Labour, the Populatiwi 
Question, Foreign Competition, Free Trade, etc. The latter part of 
the work is, in fact, a treatise upon Economics. 

A new Introductory Chapter deals at length with Compulsory 
Courts of Arbitration and Wages-Boards in New Zealand and Australia. 
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